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ia difficult for à man to ſpeak long of himſelf with- 
outivanity z therefore, I fhall be ſhort. It may be 
thought an inſtance of vanity that | pretend at all to write 
my life ; but this Narrative ſhall contain little more than 
the Hiſtory of my Writings ; as, indeed, almoſt all my 
life has been ſpent in literary purſuits and occupations. 
The firſt ſucceſ of moſt of my writings was not fuch as 
to be an object of vanity. 

I was born the 26th of April, 1711, old ſtyle, at Edin- 
burgh. I was of a good family, both by father and mo- 
ther: my facker's family is 2 branch of the Eazz] of 
Home's, or Hume's; and my anceſtors had been proprie- 
tors of the eſtate, which my brother poſſeſſes, for ſeveral 
generations... My mother was daughter of Sir David 
Falconer, Prefident of the College of Juſtice : the title of 
Lord Halkerton came by ſucceſſion to her brother. 


Mr faniily, however, was not rich, and being myſelf 2 
younger brother, my patrimony, according to the mode 
of my country, was of courſe very flender. My father, 
who paſſed for 2 man of parts, died when I was an infant, 
leaving me, with an elder brother and 2 fiſter, under the 
care of our mother, a woman of fingular merit, who, 
though young and handſome, devoted herſelf entirely to 
A4 the 


| and fuccefibully in the improvement of 
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mountable averſion to every thing but the purſuits of phi- 
lolophy and general learning ; and while they fancied 
was poring upon Voet and Vinaius, Cicero and Virgil 

Mr very flender fortune, however, being unſuitable to 
this plan of life, and my health being a little broken by 
my ardent application, 1 was tempted, or rather forced, 
to make a very feeble trial for entering inen a more active 
ſcene of Bie. In 2734, 1 went to Briftcl, with ſome re- 
ions to eminent merchants ; but in 2 few 
months found that ſcene totally unſuitable to me. I went 
over to France, with a view of proſecuting my ſtudies in 
2 country retreat ; and I there laid that plac of life, which 
I have flcadily and fucceſfafully purſued. | reſolved to 


make a very rigid frugality ſupply wy deficiency of for- 
tune, to maintain unimpaired my independency, and to 


in that country, I came ovex e Londen in 1733+ lau- 
end of 1738, I publiſhed my Treatiſe, and immediately 
went down to my mother and my brother, who lived at his. 
A end wes ongiaryl Meek way fepniney 


_ wy Treatiſe of Human Nate. It fell dead-born from. | 
| | 9 : the 
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the preſs, without reaching ſuch diſtinfion, 2s even to ex- 
cite 2 murmur among the zealots. Bat being naturally 
of a cheerful and fanguine temper, I very foon recovered 
the blow, and proſecuted with great ardour my ſtudies in 
the country. In 1942, I printed at Edinburgh the firſt. 
part of my Effays : the work was favourably received, and 
ſoon made me entirely forget my former diſappointment. 
I continued with my mother and brother in the country, 
and in that time recovered the knowledge of the Greek 
| Kanguage, which I had too much neglefied in my carly 
youth. 

In 1745, I received 3 letter from the Marquis of An- 
nandale, inviting me to come and live with him in Eng- 
land ; I found alfo, that the friends and family of that 
young nobleman were defirous of putting him under my 
care and diredion, for the ftate of his mind and health 
required it. —I lived with him a twelvemonth. My ap- 
pointments during that time made a conſiderable acceffion 
to my ſmall fortune. I then received an invitation from 
General St. Clair to attend him as a ſecretary to his expe- 
dition, which was at firſt meant againſt Canada, but ended 
in an incurſion on the coaſt of France, Next year, to 
wit, 1747, | received an invitation from the General to 
amend him in the fame ftation in his military embaſſy to 
the courts of Vienna and Turin. I then wore the uniform 
of an officer, and was introduced at theſe courts as aid- 
 de-camp to the general, along with Sir Harry Erſkine 
years were almoſt the only interruptions which my ſtudies 
have received during the courſe of my life : I paſſed them 
agreeably, and in good company; and my appointments, 
with wy frugality, bad made me reach a fortune, which 
_ 1 called indegendent, though moſt of my friends were in- 
clined to fnile when 1 foid fo: in ſhort, I was now 


mailer of zanr a (heuſad pounds. 
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I nap always entertained 2 notion, that my want of 
ſucceis in publiſhing the Treatiſe of Human Nature, had 
proceeded more from the manner than the manner, and 
that I had been guilty of a very uſual indifcretion, in 
going to the preſs too carly. I, therefore, caſt the firſt 
part of that work anew in the Enquiry concerning Hu- 
man Underſtanding, which was publiſhed while I was at 
Turin. But this piece was at firſt little more ſucceſsful 
than the Treatiſe of Human Nature. On my rewwrn 
from Italy, | had the mortification to find all England in 
a ferment, on account of Dr. Middleton's Free Enquiry, 
while my performance was entirely overlooked and ne- 
A new edition, which had been publiſhed at 
— ACS GEN, GCE WED 
= muck better reception.  - 

| e enn Rr eG 
appointments made link or no imprefion on me. I 
went down in 1749, and lived two years with my brother 
at his country-houſe, for my mother was now dead. I 
there compaſed the ſecond part of my Effay, which I call- 
ed Political Diſcourſes, and alſo my Enquiry concerning 
the Principles of Morals, which is another part of my 
weatiſe, that I caſt anew. Meanwhile, my bookfaller, 
A. Millar, informed me, that my former publications (all 
| but the unfortunate Treatiſe) were beginning to be the 
ſubject of converſation ; that the fale of them was gra- 
dually increafing, and that new editions were demanded. 
Anſwers by Reverends, and Right Reverends, came out 
two or three in 2 year ; and I found, by Dr. Warburton's 
railing, that the books were beginning to be eſteemed in 
| good company. However, | had a fixed reſolution, which 
I inflexibly maintained, never to reply to any body ; and 
not being very iraſcible in my temper, I have eaſily kepe 
myſelf clear of all literary fquabbles. Theſe fymptoms 


_ of a rifing reputation gave me encouragement, as I was 
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ever more &ſpbſed to fee the favourable than unfavour- 
able file ü: 2 un of mind which it is more 
happy to pofſefs, als > CETLLS (5220 at of WES. 
ſand year. TT. 

Is 7731, ane Rees the pes wan; the 
true ſcene for 4 man of letters. In 1752, were publiſhed 
at Edinburgh, where I then lived, my Political Diſcourſes, 
the only work of mine that was fucceſsful on the firſt 
publication. It was well rectived abroad and at home. 
In the fame year was publiſhed at London, my Enquiry 
concerning the Principles of Morals ; which, in my own 
opinion (who ought not to judge on that ſubject), is of all 
my writings, hbiftorical, philoſophical, or literary, incom- 
2 9 
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brarian, an office from which I received little or no emolu- 
ment, but which gave me the command of a large library. 
I then formed the plan of writing the Hiſtory of England; 
but being frightened with the notion of continuing 2 nar- 
rative through 2 period of 1700 years, I commenced with 
the aceeffion of the Houſe of Stuart, an epoch when, I 
thought, the miſrepreſentations of faction began chiefly to 
rake place. I was, I own, fanguine in my expectations 
of the ſucceſs of this work. I thought that I was the 
only hiſtorian, that had at once neglected preſent power, 
intereft, and authority, and the cry of popular prejudices ; 
and as the ſubject was ſuited to every capacity, I expected 
proportional applauſe. But miſerable was my difappoint- 
ment : I was affailed by one cry of reproach, difapproba- 
tion, and even deteffation ; Engliſh, Scotch, and Irifh, 
Whig and Tory, churchman and ſefary, freethinker and 
religions, patrive and courtier, united in their rage 


againſt the man, who had to ſhed a generous 
tat for the fate of Charles I. aud the carl of Strafford; 
aud, 


— 
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and, after the firſt ebullitions of their fury were over, what 
was flill more mortifying, the book feemed to fink into 
oblivion. Mr. Millar told me, that in a twelvemonth he 
fold only forty-five copies of it. I ſcarcely, indeed, heard 
of one man in the three kingdoms, conſiderable for rank 
or letters, that could endure the book. I muſt only ex- 
cept the primate of England, Dr. Herring, and the pri- 
mate of Ireland, Dr. Stone, which ſrem two odd excep- 
tions. Theſe dignified prelates feparately ſent me meſ- 
ſages not to be diſcouraged. 
1 was, however, I confeſs, diſcouraged ; and had not 
the war been at that time breaking out between France 
and England, I had certainly retired ta fome provincial 
town of the former kingdom, have changed my name, and 
never more have returned to my native country. But as 
volume was conſiderably advanced, I refolved to pick up 
courage and to perſevere. | 
Is this interval, I publiſhed at London my Natural 
Hiſtory of Religion, along with ſome other ſmall pieces: 
its public entry was rather obſcure, except only that Dr. 
Hurd wrote a pamphlet againſt it, with all the illiberal 
i 1766, two years afier the fall of the firſt volume, 
was the ſecond volume of my Hiſtory, contain- 
ing the period from the death of Charles I. till the Revo- 
lution. This performance happened to give leſs diſpleaſure 
to the Whigs, and was better received. It not only roſe 
itſelf, but helped to buoy up its unfortunate brother. 
Bor though I had been taught by experience, that the 
Whig party were in polſefiion of beflowing all places, 
both in the tate and in lizerature, I was fo little inclined 
| 4 
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MY OWN LIFE. 
to yield to their ſenſeleſs damour, that in above 2 bun- 


dred alterations, which farther ſtudy, or reflec- 
tion engaged me to make in the reigns of the two firſt 
Stuarts, I have made all of them invariably to the Tory 


fide. It is ridiculous to conſider the Engliſh conftitution 


before that period as 2 regular plan Deny. 

In 2739. Þpublifted my Hiſtory of the Houſe of Tu- = 
dor. The clamour againſt this performance was almoſt 
equal to that againſt the Hiſtory of the two firſt Stuarts. 
The reign of Elizabeth was particularly obnoxious. But 


I was now callous againſt the imprefions of public folly, 


and continued very peaceably and cantentedly in my re- 
went at Edinburgh, to finiſh, in two volumes, the more 
carly part of the Engliſh Hiſtory, which I gave to the 
public in 2762, with tolerable, and but tolerable, ſucceſs. 
to which my writings had been expoſed, they had ſtill been 


making fuch advances, that the copy-money given me by 


the bookſellers, much exceeded any thing formerly known 
in Eagland; I was become not only independent, but 
epulent. I retived to my native country of Scotland, 
determined never more to ſet my foot out of it; and re- 
taining the ſatisfaction of never having preferred a requeſt 
to one great man, or even making advances of friendſhip 
to any of them. As I was now turned of fifty, I thought 
of paſſing all the reſt of my life in this philoſophical man- 
ner, when [I received, in an invitation from the 
Carl of Hertford, with whom I was not in the leaſt ac- 
quainted, to attend him on his embaſſy to Paris, with a 
near proſpect of being appointed ſecretary to the embaſly ; 
and, in the meanwhile, of performing the functions of 


| Gat office. This offer, however inviting, 1 at firſt de- 


clined, both becauſe I was reluctant to begin connexions 
with the great, and becauſe I was afraid that the civilities 
and gay company of Paris, would prove diſagrecable to a 
* 6 
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received from-Mr. Conway an invitation tbe Under 
cretary z and this invitation, both ce character of che 
me from declining. I e 
I poſſeſſed a revenue of roool. 2-year}, 
and of facing the fn- = 
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In ing 2775» 1-was fimuck wih 2 diſorder in m 
bowels, which at rſt gave me no alarm, — 
an apprehend it, became mortal and incurable. I now 
ecchon upon 2 ſpeedy diflolution. I have ſuffered very 
Jade in from my, dilpeder ; and what is mare ſtrange, 
have, notwithſtanding the great decline of my perſon, 
— Te ann 
much, . that were 1 to.name a period of ary life which I 
ſhould moſt chooſe to paſs over again, I might be tempted 
to point to this later period. I poſſeſs the ame ardqur as 


cer in fludy, and the fame gaicty in company. I conk- 


der beſides, that a man of fixty-five, by dying, cuts of 
only a few years of infirmities; and though I fee many 
ſymptoms of my literary reputation's breaking out at laſt 


- with additional luſtre, I knew that I could have but few 
years to enjoy it. Ir is difficult to be more detached from 


life than I am at preſent. 
To conclude hiftorically with my own character. I 
am, or rather was (for that is the fiyle I muſt now uſe in 
ſpeaking of myſelf, which emboldens me the more to 
ſpeak my ſeatiments) ; I was, I fay, a man of mild diſ- 
of command of temper, of an open, focial, and 
cheerful humour, capable of attachment, but little ſuſcep- 
tible of enmity, and of great moderation in all my paſſions. 
Even my love of literary fame, my ruling paſſion, never 
ſoured my temper, notwithſtanding my frequent diſap- 
pointments. My company was not unacceptable to the 
young and careleſs, as well as to the ſtudious and literary; 
and as I took a particular pleaſure in the company of mo- 
deft women, I had no reaſon to be diſpleaſed with the re- 
ception I met with from them. In a word, though mot 
men, any wiſe eminent, have found reaſon to complain 
of calumay, Lever was touched, or even attacked by her 
baleful. cooth ; and though I wantonly expoſed myſelf to 
the rage of both civil and religious ſactions, they ſeemed 
- to 
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. 42% in kai in ar ence and nick 
— from 2 temper fo perfeAily friendly and 
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fo good an effect upon him, 
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„ to dying man, the beautiful French 
verſes in which the Abbe Chaulieu, in expectation of 
his friend the Marquis de la Fare. Mr. Hume's mag- 
ate friends knew, that they hazarded nothing in talking 
or writing to him as to adying man, and that fo far from 
being burt by this frankneſs, he was rather pleaſed and 
 fancred by is. I happened to come into his room while 
he was reading this letter, which he had juſt received, and 
which he immediately ſhowed me. I told him, that 
though I was ſenſible how very much be was weakened, 
and that appearances were in many reſpects very bad, yet 
his cheerfulneſs was till ſo great, the ſpirit of life ſeemed 
fill to be ſo very ftrong in him, that I could not help en- 
tertaining ſome faint hopes. He anfwered, © Your hopes 
« are groundleſs. An habitual diarrhara of more than a 
« year's flanding, would be a very bad diſeaſe at any 
« age: At my age itis a mortal one. When I lie down 
in the evening I feel myſelf weaker than when I roſe 


cute | cad make to Charon in order to obtain a little 
| a2 . 
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LETTER FROM 


<« delay. I have done every thing of conſequence which 
I ever meant to do, and I could at no time expedt to 
<< Jeave my relations and friends in a better fituation than 
„ that in which 1 am now likely to have them: I 
« therefore have all reaſon to die contented.” He then 
diverted himſelf with inventing ſeveral jocular excuſes, 
which he ſuppoſed he might make to Charon, and with 
character of Charon to return to them. © Upon further 
„ confideration,” faid be, I thought I might fay to 
« him, Good Charon, I have been corredfting my 
works for a new edition. Allow me a line time, that 
«< ] may fee how the Public receives the alterations.” 
But Charon would anſwer, When you have ſeen the 
« effect of tliefe, you will be for making other altera- 
ons. There will be no end of fuck excuſes; fo, 
< hourft friend, pleaſe flep into the boat.” But I might 
till urge, Have a laude patience, good Charon, I have 
„ been cndeavouring to open the eyes of the Public. 
« If I live a few years longer, I may have the fatiafac- 
<< tion of ſeeing the downfal of ſome of the prevailing 
_ «« ſyſtems of ſuperſtition.” But Charon would then loſe 
all temper and decency.. © You loitering rogue, that 
« will not happen theſe many hundred years. Do you 
« fancy I will grant you a leaſe for fo log a tem? 
Get into the boat this inſtant, you. hay, ring 


naturally led to it, and never dwelt longer upon it 

the courſe of the converſation happened to require : 

conſequence of the enquities which his friends, 
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On the 224 of Augait, the Doflor wrote me the fol- 


'% Semen op hf; Mer. Heme hes pulled his time pretty 
exkily, but is much weaker. He fits up, goes down 


him ; and it is happy that he does not need it, for he is 


quite free from anxiety, impatience, of low ſpirits, and 
paſſes his time very well with the affiffance of amufng 


books.” 
I can the day after a letter from Mr. Hume 


"LETTERFREOM 


_ © 7 G0 very faſt to dedline, 2nd ht night ds n 
fever, which T hoped igt put n quicker perio@-us this = 
tedious neſs ; but unluckily it has, in a great mare, 
gone off. I cannot fubmit'th your'edining oer dere en 


my account, 18 it is poll for' me t fee'you fo nnn 
part of the day, but Docu Black can better inform' you 
concerning the degree of firength which may from time 
to time remain with me. Aden, &c oo 


- 
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aer about —_— — 
r ——— 
bis diſeaſe became exceffive, and foon wetkttied him fo 
much, that he could no longer ti out of his bed. He 
continued to the laſt perfeftly ſenſible, and free from 
much pain or feelings of diſtreſs. He never dropped the 
ſmalleſt expreſſion of impatiente ; but when he had oc- 
cafion to ſpeak to the people bout him, always did it 
with affeftion and tenderneſs. I thought it improper to 
write to bring you over, elpecially as T heard that he had 
diftated a letter to you, defiring you not to come. When 
de became vety weak, it coft him an effort to ſpeak, and 


| he died in ſuch a happy compoſure of mind that nothing 
could exon it.” 


Tuvs 2 err 
gotten friend; concerning whoſe philoſophical opinions 
ing, or condemning them, according as they happen to 
coincide or dilagree with his own ; but concerning whoſe 
charafter and conduct there can fearce be a difference of 
opinion. "His temper, indeed, ſeemed to be more hap- 

ne 
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pily balanced, if I may be allowed ſuch an expreffion, | 
than that perhaps of any other man I have ever known. 
Even in the loweſt ſtate of his fortune, his great and ne- 


cellary frugality never hindered him from exercifing, upon 


nature never weakened either the firmneſs of his mind 
or the ſteadineſs of his refolutions. His conſtant plea- 
fantry was the Femin nan of goo-nature and gaod- 
humour, tetapered with delicacy and modeſty, and with- 
out even the ſlighteſt tinQure of maligaity, fo frequent] y 
the diſagreeable ſource of what is called wit in other men. 
It never was the meaning of his raillery to mortify; and 
therefore, far from offending, it ſeldom failed to pleaſe 
and delight, even theſe who were the objetts of it. To 
dis friends, bo were frequently whe objefts of it, there 
was not perhaps any one of all bis:great and-amiable qua- 
And that gaiety of temper, fo agreeable in fociety, but 
which is fo often accompanied with frivolous and ſuper- 
—— 8 
the mot comprehenfive. Upon the whole, I have al- 
ways conſidered him, both in his lifetime and fince his 
death, as approaching as nearly to the idea of a perſectly 
wiſe and virtuous man, as perhaps the nature of human 
I ever am, dear Sir, 


Moft aſfectionately your's, 


AAN Sur. 
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volved in obſcurity, uncertainty, and contradiction. In- - 
| genſons- men, pailefied of leifure, are apt to puſh their 
_ reſearches beyond the period in which Hterary monu- 
ments ave framed or preſerved ; without reflecting, that 
the biflpry of paſt events is immediately loſt or disfigured 
when intrufled to memory and oral tradition, and that the 
2 8 3 
. 


more to Roman than Bratifh flocy: We fhall haflen 


| bitatits of Britain ana tribe of the Gauls or Celtz, who | 
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CH T. corded, could afford link or no entertainment to men 5 
— I born in 2 more cultivated age. The convulfions of a ci- 


vilized ftate uſually compoſe the moſt inftruftive and moſt 
intereſting part of its hiſtory ; but the ſudden, violent, and 
unprepared revolutions incident to Barbarians, are fo 
much guided by caprice, and terminate fo often in cruelty, 
that they diſguſt us by the uniformity of their appearance ; 
and it is rather fortunate for letters that they are buried in 


nations can indulge their curioſity in reſearches concerning 


their remote origin, is to conſider the language, manners, 


and cuſtoms of their anceſtors, and to compare them with 
| thoſe of the neighbouring nations. The fables, which 


tory, ought entirely to be diſregarded ; or if any excep- 
tion be admitted to this general rule, it can only be in 
favour of the ancient Grecian fictions, which are fo cele- 
brated and fo agreeable, that they will ever be the objects 
of the attention of mankind. Negiecting, therefore, all. 
traditions, or rather tales, concerning the more early hiſtory 
of Britain, we ſhall only conſider the ftate of the inha- 
bitants as it to the Romans on their invaſion of 
this country: We ſhall briefiyrun over the events which. 
attended the conqueſt made by that empire, as belonging 


through the obſcure and unintereſting period of Saxon 
annals : And ſhall reſerve a more full narration for thoſe 


times when the truth is both ſo well aſcertained and fo 
complete as to promiſe — — 8 
Dre 


vernment, their ſuperſtition ; varied only by thoſe ſmall 
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dering nations muſt neceffarily introduce. The inhabit- enar 
— 


ants of Gaul, eſpecially in thoſe parts which lie conti- 
guous to Italy, had acquired, from a commerce with 
their ſouthern neighbours, ſome refinement in the arts, 


ſpread but a very faint light over this iſland. The Greek 
and Roman navigators or merchants (for there were 
ſcarcely any other travellers in thoſe ages) brought back 
the moſt ſhocking accounts of the ferocity of the people, 
which they magnified, as uſual, in order to excite the ad- 
mization of their countrymen. The fouth-caft parts, 
however, of Britain, had already, before the age of Czfar, 
made the firſt and moſt requiſite ſtep towards a civil ſettle- 
there increaſed to 2 great multitude*. The other inha- 
bitants of the ifland ſtill maintained themſelves by paſture : 
They were clothed with ſkins of beafts: They dwelt in 
buts, . which they reared in the foreſts and marſhes, with 
which the country was covered: They ſhifted eaſily their 
habitation, when actuated either by the hopes of ptunder 
or the fear of an enemy: The convenience of feeding 
their cattle was even a ſufficient motive for removing their 
4 . 
ir wants and their 

* | pollefions were equally ſcanty 
Tun Britons were divided into many ſmall natic:s or 
trides ; and being a military people, whoſe ſole property 
an —— 


well as thoſe of all the Celtic nations ; and the common 
people ſeem even to have enjoyed more liberty among 
' them e, than. among the nations of Gaul *, from whom 
3 d Died. Sie. lid, lik. 3. caps. 6 
| 2 © Dion Ca, lid. 75, * 9 


B 2 they 
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© 4 P. they were deſcended. Each flate was divided into fac- 
3 tions within ĩtſelf : It was agitated with j 


both the civil and criminal juris Gion ; they decided all 


expoſed to the moſt ſevere penalties. The ſentence of 
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or ani- 
moſity againſt the neighbouring ſtates : And while the 
arts of peace were yet unknown, wars were the chief oc - 
2 7" x TE 


the people. L 34 F<; To 
| Tux regia of the Britveiwis wit of the maſt con- 


fiderable parts of their government; and the Druids, who 


Beſides miniftering at the altar, and direting all religious 
dures, they preſided over the education of youth z they 
an immunity from wars and taxes; they poſſeſſed 


controverſies among flates as well 2s among private per- 
ſons, and whoever refuſed to ſubmit to their decree was 


excommunication was pronounced againſt him: He was 
forbidden acceſs to the facrifices or public worſhip : He 
was debarred all intercourſe with his fellow-citizens, 
even in the common affairs of life : His company was 
univerſally ſhunned, as profane and dangerous : He was 
refuſed the protection of law: And death itſelf became 


an acceptable relief from the miſery and infamy to which 


he was expoſed. "Thus, the bands of government, which 
were naturally looſe among that rude and turbulent peo- 
ple, ple, were happily corroborated by do encces Eat fo. 


No ſpecies of fupetfiition was ever more terrible than 


chat of the Druids. Beſides the ſevere penalties, which 
it was in the power of the ecclefiaſtics to inflit in this 
world, they inculcated the eternal tranſmigration of fouls ; 


and thereby extended their authority as far as the fears of 


their timorous votaries. They pradtiſed their rites in dark 


groves or other ſecret receſſes ; and in order to throw a 


e f Cafar, lib, 6. Strabs, lib. 4. © Piin. 
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appeal him by fubmiſions, which, however, retarded 
not the „ Aſter ſome reſiſtance, 
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the committing of them to writing ; leſt they ſhould at any 
time be expoſed to the examination of the profane vulgar. 
Human facrifices were practiſed among them: The ſpoils 
of war were often devoted to their divinities ; and they 
puniſhed with the ſevereſt tortures whoever dared to ſecrete 
any part of the conſecrated offering : Theſe treaſures they 
kept in woods and ſprefts, ſecured by no other guard than 
theterrocs of their religion; and this ſteddy conqueſt over 
dans — ns more ſignal than their 
prompting men to the moſt extraordinary and moſt violent 
aſcendant over mankind as that of the ancient Gauls and 


Britons; and the Romans, after their conqueſt, finding 
it impoſſible to reconcile thoſe nations to the laws and in- 


ſitutions of their maſters, while it maintained its autho- 
-Fity, were at laſt obliged to aboliſh it by penal ſtatutes; 
2 violence which had never, in any other inſtance, been 
practiſed by thoſe tolerating conquerors '. | 


The ROMANS. 


1 Ws had beg remained in this rude but in- 
rener 
2 
being ambitious of carrying the Roman arms into a new 
world, then moſtly unknown, he took advantage of 2 
thort interval in his Gaulic wars, and made an invaſion 
on Britain, The natives, informed of his intention, 
were ſenſible of the unequal conteſt, and endeavoured to 


__ kcakn kh 1 Sueton. in vita Claudii. 
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cu (A F. he landed, 28 is ſuppoſed, at Deal; and having obtained 
3 ſeveral advantages over the Britons, and obliged them to 
== promiſe hoſtages for their future obedience, he was con- 


* 


ſtrained, by the neceſſity of his affairs, and the approach 


of winter, to withdraw his forces into Gaul, The Eri- 


tons, relieved from the terror of his arms, neglected the 
performance of their ſtipulations ; and that haughty con- 
queror zefolved next fummer to chaſfiſe them for this 
breach of treaty. He landed with a greater force ; and 
he found a more regular reſiſtance from the Bri- 
tons, who had united under Caffivelaunus, one of their 
petty princes, he diſcomſited them in every ation. He 
advanced into the country ; paſſed the Thames in the face 
of the enemy ; took and burned the capital of Caffivelau- 
nus; eſtabliſhed his ally, Mandubratius, in the fovereignty 
of the Trinobantes ; and having obliged the inhabitants 
to make him new ſubmiſſions, he again returned with his 
army into Gaul, and left the authority of the Romans 
more nominal than real in this ifland. -_ 

Tus civil wars which enſued, and which prepared 
the way for the eftabliſhment of monarchy in Rome, 
faved the Britons from that yoke which was ready to be 


- impoſed upon them. Auguſtus, the fucceffor of C, 


own country, was little ambitious of acquiring fame by 
foreign wars; and being apprehenſive leſt the fame unli- 
mited extent of dominion, which had ſubverted the repub- 


lic, might alſo overwhelm the empire, he recommended 


it to his ſucceſſors never to enlarge the territories of the 
Romans. Tiberius, jealous of the fame which mighe 
be acquired by his generals, made this advice of Auguſtus 
a pretence for his inaQtivity*, The mad fallies of Cali- 
gula, in which he menaced Britain with an invaſion, 
ſerved only to expoſe himſelf and the empire to ridicule : 


And the Britons had now, during almoſt a century, en- 
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joyed their liberty unmoleſted ; when the Romans, in the c wa 
reign of Claudius, 'began to think ferioufly of reducing ____, 
juſtifiable reaſons of hoftitity than were employed by the : 
late Europeans in fubjefting the Africans and Americans, A. D. 43. 
they ſent over an army under the command of Plautius, 
an able general, who gained fome victories, and made a 
conſiderable progreſs in ſubduing the inhabitants. Clau- 
reception, made a journey into Britain ; and received the 
ſubmiſſion of ſeveral Britiſh ſtates, the Cantii, Atrebates, 
Regni, and T rinobantes, who inhabited the ſouth - eaſt parts 
vated manner of life rendered williag to purchaſe peace at 
the expence of their liberty. The other Britons, vader 
the command of Caractacus, ſtill maintained an obſtinate 
reſiſtance, and the Romans made little progreſs againft 
them ; till Offtorius Scapula was ſent over to command 
their armies. This general advanced the Roman con- 4. D. 5. 
queſts over the Britons ; pierced into the country of the 
Silures, a warlike nation, who inhabited the banks of the 
Severne ; defeated Caraftacus in a great battle; took him 
priſoner, and fent him to Rome, where his magnanimous 
-behaviour procured him better treatment than thoſe con - 
querors uſually beſtowed on captive princes |. 
NoTwiTEHSTANDING theſe misfortunes, the Britons 
were not ſubdued; and this iſland was regarded by the 
ambitious Romans as a field in which military honour 
might till be acquired. Under the reign-of Nero, Sue- 4. D. 3 
prepared to fignalize his name by viftories over thoſe 
barbarians. Finding that the ifland of Mona, now 
Angleſey, was the. chief ſcat of the Druids, he reſolved 
4 attack it, and to ſubject a place, which was the centre 


7 Tacit. Ang. lib. 22. a < 
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en P. of their fuperflition, and which afforded protection to all 


— and the Britons, by ren- 
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his landing on this facred iſland, both by the force of their 
arms and the terrors of their The women and 
prieſts were intermingled with the ſoldiers upon the ſhore ; 
and running about with flaming torches in their hands, 
and toffing their diſhevelled hair, they ſtruck greater ter- 
ror into the aſtoniſhed Romans by their howlings, cries, 
and execrations, than the real danger from the armed 
troops to defpiſe the menaces of a ſuperſtition which they 
deſpiſed, impelled them to the attack, drove the Britons 
off the field, burned the Druids in the fame fires which 
ed all the conſecrated groves and altars ; and, having thus 
triumphed over the religion of the Britons, he thought 
his future progreſs would be eaſy, in reducing the people 
to ſubjection. But he was difappointed in his expecta- 
tions. The Britons, taking advantage” of his. abſence, 
were in arms; and headed by Boadicea, queen of the 
Iceni, who had been treated in the moft ignominious man 
ner by the Roman tribunes, had already attacked with ſuc- 


ceſs ſeveral ſettlements of their infulting conquerors, Sue- 


tonius haſtened to the protection of London, which was 
already a flouriſhing Roman colony; but he found on his 
arrival, that it would be requiſite for the general ſafety to 
abandon that the mercileſs fury of the 
|. ondou was rediteed to aſhes; fuch of the inhabitants as 
ined i maffzcred; the Romans and ah 


of 70,000, were every where put 


2 of the Britons are ſaid to have pe- 


hands 
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bands of the enraged vitlor, put an end to her ows life by en . 
vernment, where, by ſuffering and inflicting ſo many 
ſeverities, he was judged improper for compoſing the an- 
gry and alarmed minds of the inhabitants. After ſome 
interval, Cerealis received the command from Veſpaſian, 
and by his bravery propagated the terror of the Roman 
arms. Julius Frontious ſucceeded Cerealis both in autho- 
rity and in reputation : But the general, who finally 
eftabliſhed the dominion of the Romans in this iſland, 
was Julius Agricola, who governed it in the reigns of 
Veſpaſian, Titus, and Domitian, and diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in that ſeene of action. 
Tais great commander formed a regular plan for ſub- 
duing Britain, and rendering the acquiſition uſeful to the 
He carried his victorious arms northwards, 
defeated the Britons in every encounter, pierced into the 
inacceſſible foreſts and mountains of Caledonia, reduced 
every ſtate to ſubjection in the ſouthern parts of the iſland, 
and chaced bee him alf the men of fiercer and more 
defeated them in a decifive action, which they fought 
under Galgacus, their leader; and having fixed a chain of 
garriſons, between the! friths of Clyde and Forth, he 
thereby cut off the ruder and more barren parts of the 
ifand, and fecured the Roman province from the incur- 
ſions of the barbarous inhabitants 
———— he negletied not 
the arts of peace. He jntroduced laws and civility among 
the Britons, taught them to defire and raiſe all the con- 
veniencies of life, reconciled them to the Roman han- 
guage and manners, inſtrutted them in letters and ſcience, 
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© ® 4 . which be had forgod, both, exty and agarcable to them *. 


The inhabitants, having experienced how unequal their 
| own force was to reſiſt that of the Romans, acquieſced 
in the dominien of their maſters, and were gradually in- 
| 25 a part of that mighty empire. 

Trzs was the laſt durable conqueſt made by the Ro- 
mans; and Britain, once ſubdued, gave no farther inquic- 
cude w the wier. Caledonia alone, defended by its 
barren mountains, and by the contempt which the Ro- 
mans entertained for it, ſometimes infeſted the more 
cultivated parts of the iſland by the incurſions of its inha- 
ditants. The better to ſecure the frontiers of the empire, 
Adrian, who viſited this ifland, built a rampart between 
che river Tyne and the frich of Solway : Lollius Urbicus, 
vader Antonious Fins, erefied ons in the place where 


its final diſſolution. Italy, and the centre of the empire, 
moved, during ſo many ages, from all concern in the 
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wars, had entively loſt the military ſpicit, and were pro- © 4 Fe 
pled by an enervated race, equally diſpoſed to ſubmit to 2 
foreign yoke, or to the tyranny of their own rulers. The 
emperors found themſelves obliged to recruit their legions 
from the frontier provinces, where the genius of war, 
though languiſhing, was not totally extinct; and theſe 
mercenary forces, careleſs of laws and civil inſtitutions, 
eſtabliſhed a military government, no lefs dangerous to the 
ſovereign than to the people. The farther progreſs of the 
ſame diſorders introduced the bordering barbarians into 
the fervice of the Romans; and thoſe fierce nations, 
having now added diſcipline to their native bravery, 
could no longer be reſtrained by the impotent policy of 
the emperors, who were accuſtomed to employ one in the 
deftruftion of the others. Senſible of their own force, 
and allured by the proſpect of fo rich a prize, the north- 
ern barbarians, in the reign of Arcadius and Honorius, 
 affailed at once all the frontiers of the Roman empire ; 
and having firſt fatiated their avidity by plunder, began 
to think of fixing a ſettlement in the waſted provinces. | 
The more diftant barbarians, who occupied the deſerted 
|  habitations of the former, advanced in their acquiſitions, 
already unequal to the load which it ſuttained. Inftead 
of arming the people in their own defence, the emperors 
recalled all the diftant legions, in whom alone they could 
| repoſe confidence ; and collected the whole military force 
for the defence of the capital and centre of the empire. 
The neceffity of ſeli- peſervation bad fuperſeded the am- 
bition of power ; and the ancient point of honour, never 
to cantract the limits of the empire, could no longer be 
attended to in this deſperate extremity, 
Baran by its fituation was removed from the fury 
def theſe barbarous incurficns ; and being alſo a remote 
province, not much valyed by the Romans, the legions 
* 
. | | 
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© 3 4 h and Gaul. But that province, though ſecured by 

h—— the ſez againſt the inroads of the greater tribes of batbas. | 

rians, found enemies on its froatiers, who took advantage 

of its preſent defencelefs fituation. The Pidts and Scots, 

who dwelt in the northern parts, beyond the wall of An- 

nate neipithours ; and beſides the temporary depreda- 

tions which they committed, theſe combined nations 

threatened the whole province with ſubjection, or, what 

the inhabitants more dreaded, with plunder and devaſta- 

tion. "The Nas feem to have been 2 tribe of the hative 

Britiſh race, who, having been chaſed into the northern - 

parts by. the conqueſts of Agricola, had there intermingled 

Ar The Scots were derived 

from the fame Celtic origin, had firſt been eſtabliſhed in 

Ireland, had migrated to the north-weſt coaſts of this iſland, 

and had Jong been accuſtomed, as well from their old 

as their new feats, to infeſt the Roman province by 

piracy and rapine ®. Theſe tribes, finding their more 

the Roman wall, no longer defended by the Roman arms ; 

and though a contemptible enemy in themſelves, met with 

tons, accuſtomed to have recourſe W/the cmperors for de- 

fence as well as government, made fupplications to Rome; 

force was an over-match for the barbarians, repelled their 

invaſion, routed them in every engagement, and having 

chaced them into their ancient limits, returned in triumph 

to the defence of the ſouthern provinces of the empire *. 

Their retreat brought on 2 new invalioa of the enemy. 

The Britons made again an application” to Rome, and 

again obtained the affiſtance of a legion, which proved 

efetual for their relief : But the Romans, reduced © 
© fee Mate [AJatthe end of the Volume. 


4+ Gildas, Bede, lib, u. cap, 22, Paull, Diacon. OO 
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to put in practice the prudent counſel given them by the 


youth; and having periſhed in their unſucceſsful attempts 


who, in this deſperate extremity, were beſt able to defend 
it. The ids and Scots, finding that the Romans had 


finally relinquiſhed Britain, now regarded the whole as 
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extremities at home, and fatigued with thoſe diſtant ex- © Þ r. 
pedizions, informed the Britons that they muſt no longer ©, 
look, to them for fuccour, exhorted them to arm in their 
own. defence; and urged, that as they were now their 

own maſters, it became them. to protect by their valour 

that independence which their ancient lords had confer- 

red upon them *. That they might leave the iſland with 

the better grace, the Romans aſſiſted them in erecting 

anew the wall of Severus, which was buijt entirely of 

ftone, and which the Britons had not at that time artifi- 

cers ſkilful enough to repair. And baving done this laſt 

good office to the inhabitants, they bid a final, adieu to 
Britain, about the year 448 ; after being maſters of the 
. 
centuries. 


in The BRITONS 


T. — ä of K- 
berty as fatal to them; and were in no condition 


Romans, to arm in their own defence. Unaccuſtomed 
2 won 0 nan ele gore. 
ment, they found themſelves incapable of forming or exe- 
citing any meaſures for reſiſting the incurfons of the 
barbarians. Gratian alſo and Conſtantine, two Romans 
who had a little before aſſumed the purple in Britain, 
had carried over to the continent the flower of the Briuſh 


on the imperial throne, had deſpoiled the ifland of thoſe 


. and attacked the" northern wall with redou- ; 
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E s P. bled forces. The Britons, already fubdued by their own 
— RRars, found the ramparts but a weak defence for them ; 


and deſerting their ſtation, left the country entirely open 
to the inroads of the barbarous enemy. The invaders 


carried devaſtation and ruin along with them ; and exerted 
to the utmoſt their native ferocity, which was not miti- 
gated by the helpleſs condition and ſubmiſſive behaviour of 
the inhabitants *. "The unhappy Britons had 2 third 
time recourſe to Rome, which had declared its refolution 
for ever to abandon them. Tias, the patrician, fuf- 
tained, at that time, by his valour and magnanimity, the 
tottering ruins of the empire, and revived for a moment, 
among the degenerate Romans, the ſpirit, as well as diſci- 
pline, of their anceftors. The Britiſh ambaſſadors carried 
to him the Jeter of their which was in- 
ſcribed, The Gros of the Hritens. The tenor of the 
epiſtle was ſuitable to its ſuperſcription. The barbariens, 

fay they, oz the ane hand, chace us into the fra; the foo, 
on the other, throws us back en the barbarians; and we 
have only the hard choice left us, of periſhing by the ford or 
by the waves*'. But tina, preſſed by the arms of Attila, 
the moſt terrible enemy that ever affailed the empire, had 
no leiſure to attend to the complaints of allies, whom 
alone could induce him to aff”. The Bri- 
tons, thus rejected, were reduced to deſpair, deſerted 
tection to the foreſts and mountains, fuffered equally 
from hunger and from the enemy. The barbarians them- 
ſelves began to feel the preſſures of famine in a country 
- which they had ravaged ; and being baraſſed by the dif- 
—— r COR 
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body, they retreated with their ſpoils into_ their own © 8.4 F. 


country *. 

. advantage of this interval, 16- 
turned to their uſual occupations ; and the favourable 
them ſoon forget their paſt miſeries, and reftored to them 
great plenty of all the neceffaries of life. No more can 


de imagined to have been polleſſed by a people fo rude, 


who had not, without the afiftance of the Romans, art 


of maſonry ſufficient to raiſe a ſtone rampart for their own 


defence : Yet the Monkilh hiſtorians *, who treat of thoſe 


events, complain of the-Juxury of the Britons during this 
period, und aſcribe to that vice, not to their cowardice or 
 Improvident countels, All their fubſequent calamities. | 


Trex Britons, entirely occupied in the enjoyment of 


' the preſent interval of peace, made no proviſion for refiſt - 


ing the enemy, who, invited by theis former timid beha- 
'viour, ſoon thiemened them with a new invaſion. We 


are not exalYy infotuved what ſpecies of civil government 
' the Romans on their departure had left among the Bri- 


tons; but it appears prodable, that the great men in the 
different diftrifts aſſumed 2 kind of regal, though preca- 
vious authority ; and lived in 2 great meaſure independent 
of cack other”. 'To this diſunica of counſels were allo 
added the difputes of theology ; and the diſciples of Pela- 
gius, who was himſelf a native of having in- 
P gave alatm to the clergy, 


r A ftckgn rv, 
the Britons attended only to the fuggeftions of their pre- 
ſent fears and * the counſels of Vartigetn, 


_ © hen. Uedird. pings | © Gillen; Bhdey lid. 2. cap. 14- 
r = Uiker, Antolleit./ p- 243. 34% — * 
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who frem to have bien more intent on ſappretling them, 
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which can have place 
juſtice and humanity are 
| (for it was not univerſal), poſſeſſed a very limited autho- 


among the royal family, he was diredied in every en- 
ture by the common conſent of the nation over whom he 


the 


| of the people in their great councils; and though regard 
_ was paid 6 nedility.in-the choice, Wil perſonal qualities, 
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tindtion. The warriors of each tribe attached themſelves 
to their leader with the moſt devoted affection and moſt 
unſhaken conftancy. They attended him as his ornament 
in peace; as his defence in war, 23 his council in the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice. Their conſtant emulation in mi- 
they profeſſed to their chieftain and to each other. To 
die for the honour of their band, was their chief ambition : 
To ie its diſgrace, or the death of their leader, was 
infaczous. "They even carried into the field their women 
and chen, who adopted all the martial ſentiments of 
the min: And being this impelied by every human mo- 
tive, they were invincible ; where they were not oppoſed 
either by the Bilar manners and inſtitutions of the neigh 
bouring Getmans, or by the ſuperior diſcipline, arms, 
and numbers of the Rowans*% b 

tained by the labour of their Haves, or by that of the 
weaker and leſs warlike part of the community whom 


17 
thiefly their valour, procured them, from the fuffrages of © n 4 r. 


I. 
—— 


went not beyond a bare ſubliſtence ; and the honours, ac- 
quired by a ſuperior rank, were the only reward of their 
ſuperior dangers and fatigues. All the refined arts of life 
almo@ wholly neglefied : They even feem to have been 
anxious to prevent any improvements of that nature; and 
the leaders, by annually diffributing anew all the land 
attaching themſelves to particular polſefions, or making 
fuch progreſs in agriculture as might divert their atten- 
tion from military expeditions, the chief occupation of 
the commuttity ©. wv wes 

4, — oma 
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regarded as one of 
and had be- 
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Liquaries, led by imaginary analogies | of names, or 
k ee 
that deep obſcurity which covers the remote hif 3 


thoſe nations. s BCT | 
Tun two brothers, obſerving the other provinces of 
ple, andthe rich provinces of Gaul already conquered or 
which promiſed a favourable opportunity of diſpl " 
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not for the de- 
They fent i - I 
10 Saxony of the fertility 2nd riches of Bri * way 
preſented as certain the ſubjection of 2 Com 
diluſed to arms, whoy being now cut of from the Ro- 
man empire, of which they had been a provi efne fo 
ſelves, and were dee of all affeftion to their new li- 
bertics, and of al national antzchments and. 4 
W Saas © 3's my"! 7 4 
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Aaa. Bererl. 5. 49. | 
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and nobility ſhared the fate of the vulgar : The people, ena y. 
dying ts the mountains and deſerts, were i ML. 

93 


and gave the country the name of Brittany . 
Tun Nun writers affign one cauſe which facilitated 
the entrance of the Saxons into this iſland; the love with 
which Vortigern was at firſt feized for Rovena, the 
daughter of Hengift, and which that artful warrior made 
uſe of to blind the eyes of the imprudent monarch®. The 
fame hifloriansadd, that Vortimer died ; and that Vorti- 
gern, being reſtored to the 
* throne, accepted of a banquet 


Arras the death of Vartimer, Ambrofius, 2 Briton, 
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about forty years, and he died in or near the year d 
leaving his new-acquired dominions to his poſterity. 
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CHAP. he commatidl of Porte, and.of his fors Blade and Meth" 
— et fuccours, be fought, in the” year 
— Britons, commanded by 
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wildeſt 


- exaggerations, Certain it is, 
Baden was raiſed by the Britons in the year 520.3 and 
Saxons were there diſcomfited in 3 great battle 7. "This 
maizforrune topped the progres of Ceniic de was not 


u. Hunting, lib. 2 Die, lib. . 
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Northumberland, the biſhopric of Daran, as well ay 
une of the fourk-eaſt counties of Scothad z and be 
Amend the crown under the tick of king of Bernicia, 
Nearly about the foe time, Alle, another Sanea privee, 
having conquered Lancaſhire, and the greater part 


enen 
— 


tain; but it cannot be doubted, that all the lowlands, 
eſpecially the caſt-coafſt of that country, were peopled in 
2 great meaſure from Germany; though the expeditions, 
made by the ſeveral Szxon adventurers, have cfcaped the 
records of hiſtory. The language ſpoken in thofe coun- 
tries, which is purely Saxon, is a fronger proof of this 
event, then can be oppoſed by the imperſect, or rather 
fabulous annals, which are odtruded on us by the Sconiſh 


The HEPTARCHY. 


| was eſtabliſhed, after 2 viokent conteſt of 
near a hundred and fifty years, the Heptarchy, or 
ſeven Saxon kingdoms, in Britain; and the whole ſouthern 
part of the iſland, except Wales and Cornwal, had totally 
changed its inhabitants, language, cuſtoms, and political 
| had made fuch advances towards arts and civil manners, 
their province, beſides a great number of villages and 
country-ſeats *: But the fierce conquerors, by whom they 


< Ann. Beverl. p. 78. 4 Gildas, Bede, Eb. 1. 
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rable meaſure, we hall give a faccin® account of the 
Gons of kings, and of the mare remarkable 
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' en . of Mercia, the moſt extenſive of the Saxon kingdoms. 


— however, of 2 dangerous league againkt 
him, like that by which he himſelf had been enabled ts 
overthrow Ceaulin, he had the prudence to reſign the 
kingdom of Mercia to Webba, the rightful heir, the fon 
of Crida, who had firſt founded that monarchy. But go- 
verned ſtill by ambition more than by juſtice, he gave 
Webba poſſeſſion of the crown on fuch conditions, as 
rendered him little better than a tributary prince under his 
artful benefactor. 

the reign of this great prince, was the introduction of the 
perſtition of the Germans, particularly that of the Sax- 
ons, was of the groſſeſt and moſt barbarous kind; and 
anceſtors, not reduced to any fyſlem, not fupported 
by political inſtitutions like that of the Druids, it ſeems 
to have made little impreſſion on its votaries, and to have 
eaſily reſigned its place to the new doctrine promulgated 
to them. Woden, whom they deemed the anceſtor of all 
their princes, was regarded as the god of war, and, 
by a natural conſequence,” became their ſupreme deity, 
and the chief object of their religious worſhip. They be- 
lieved, that if they obtained the favour of this divinity 
by their valour (for they made lefs account of the ather 
virtues), they ſhould be admitted after their death into his 
ball; and repoſing on couches, ſhould fatiate themſelves 
with ale from the ſkulls of their enemies whom they had 
fain in battle. Incited by this idea of paradiſe, which 
gratified at once the paſſion of revenge and that of intem- 
ſpiſed the dangers of war, and increaſed their native 
ferocity againſt the vanquiſhed by their religious preju- 
dices. We know little of the other ical tenets of 
the Saxons; We only learn that they were polytheifts ; that 
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the only daughter of Caridert, king of Paris *, ane of the 
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had images in their temples ; that they practiſed facrifices; 
believed firmly in ſpells and inchantments ; and admitted 
in general a ſyſtem of doQrines which they held as fa- 
cred, but which, like all other ſuperſtitions, muſt carry 
the air of the wildeſt extravagance, if propounded to thoſe 
who are not familiarized to it from their earlieſt infancy. 
ceiving the Chriſtian faith, when preached to them by 
ſuch inveterate enemies ; and perhaps the Britons, as is 
objected to them by Gildas and Bede, were not overfond 
of communicating to their cruel invaders the doctrine of 
eternal life nnd falvation. But as a civilized people, 
however ſubdued by arms, ftill maintain a ſenfible ſupe- 
riority over barbarous and ignorant nations, all the other 
northern conquerors of Europe had been already induced 
bliſhes in the empire; and it was impoſſible but the Saxons, 
informed of this event, muſt have regarded with ſome 
degree of veneration 2 doctrine, which had acquired the 
aſcendant over all their brethren. However limited ia 
their views, they could not but have perceived a degree of 
culuvation in the ſouthern countries beyond what they 
themſelves poſſeſſed; and it was natural for them to yield 
to that fuperiar knowledge, as well as zcal, by which the 
inhabitants of the Chriſtian kingdoms were even at that 
time diſtinguiſhed. 

Bur theſe cauſes might long have failed of producing 
any cooſiderable eſſect, bad not a favourable incident pre- 
pared the means of introducing Chriftianity into Kent. 
Ethelbert, in his father's liſeume, had married Bertha, 


» Greg, of Toure, ib, g. cap, 36, u. Hunting, Eb. 2. 
deſcendants 


they worſhipped the ſun and that they adored 
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French biſhop to the court of Canterbury; and being 
zealous for the propagation of her religion, ſhe had been 
very affiduous in her devotional exerciſes, had ſupported 
the credit of her faith by an irreproachable conduct, and 
had employed every art of infinuation and addreſs to recon- 


cile her huſband to her religious principles. Her po- 
pularity in the court, and her influence over Ethelbert, 
had fo well paved the way for the reception of the Chriſtian 
doctrine, that Gregory, firnamed the Great, then Roman 


pontiff, began to entertain hopes of effectüng a project, 


which he himſelf, before he mounted the papal throne, 
had once embraced, of converting the Britiſh Saxons. 
Ir happened, that this prelate, at that time in a pri- 
vate ftation, had obſerved in the market-place of Rome 
ſome Saxon youth expoſed to ſale, whom the Roman mer- 
chants, in their trading voyages to Britain, had bought of 


were Angles, he replied, that they ought more properly to 
be denominated angels - It were a pity that the Prince of 
Darknefs ſhould enjoy fo fair a prey, and that fo beautiful 
a frontiſpiece ſhould cover a mind deftitute of internal grace 
of their province, he was informed, that it was Deiri, a 
diftrit of Northumberland: Dari replied he, that is 
good ] They are called to the mercy of Gad frum his anger, 
De ina. But what is the name of the ling of that province? 
He was told it was All or Alle : Mleheliah, cried be : Fe 
muſt exdeavour, that the praiſes of God be fung in thetr coun- 


1 Bede, lib. 2. cap. 25- Browytan, . 72> 
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. Moved by theſe alluſions, which appeared to him ſo © HA 
hogpy, be determined to undertake, himſelf, a miſſion 
into Britain ; and having obtained the. — 
be pregared for that perilous journey 5 
at home was fo great, that the Romans, unwilling to 
. mp ley aide ai further honghes 
of executing that pious purpoſe *, 
Tum comtrayrly hatmpen the. Pars ag the Chr. 


tine, » Roman monk, and bent him with forty aſſociates 
with the dangers which might attend their pro- 
fn Py oy l 
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EY . cauſe ; if Gregory acknowledged, that to her Giendly 
— afiſtance was, im a great meaſure, owing the 1 


that undertaking *. 

Abet, on his atrivel ts Kant, is the yer ty ®, 
found the danger much leſs than he had apprehended. 
Ethelbert, already well-difpoſed towards the Chriſtian 
fach, aſſigned him a haditation in the Ide of Tharder g 
and foon after adinined bit to a conference. Hypre- 
henfive, however, left ſpells of enchantments might be 
employed againſt him by priefts, who brought an unknown 
worſhip from 2 diſtant country, he had the preeaution to 
receive them in the open air, where he believed the 
force of their magic would be more eafily diffipated *. 
Here Auguſtine, by means of his interpreters, delivered 
to him the tenets of the Chriftian faith, and promiſed 
him eternal joys above, and a kingdom in heaven without 
end, if he would be perfuaded to receive that 
Sdoftrine. „ Your words and promiſes,” replicd 
bert, © are fair ; but becauſe they are new and uncertain, 
I cannot entirely yield to them, and relinquiſh the 
< principles which I and my anceſtors have fo long main- 
„ tained. You are welcome, however, to remain herp 
<< in peace; and as you have undertaken fo long a jour- 
© ney, ſolely, as it appears, for what you believe to be 
< for our advantage, I will fupply you with all neceſſa- 


and ſeeing now a proſpect of ſucceſs, proceeded with re- 
doubled zeal to preach the goſpel to the Kentih Saxons. 


m Greg- vid. lb. g, epift. 36. Spell. Conc, p. 32. 2 
Polycheen. lib. 5. Chron. Sax. p. 23. ® Bude, lib. 3. cap. 25s 
H. Huating, ib. 3 Brompton, p. 72g. Packer Antiq, Brig. Eck. p. 6r- 

Þ Bedi, lik. 2. cap. 25 Chron. W. Thorn. p. 2759. $ Bude, 
" Bi 3,c0p. 25+ HB. Hunting, Bb, 3. | . X 


ner. ” 4s * "TW ITE he | 3 | him- © 1 
— having excited their wonder, by a courſe of | | 


| more 
which appeared fo contrary to nawre, he procured 


Tun intelligence received of theſe ſpiritual conqueſts, 


afforded great joy to the Romans ; who now exulted as 


H. Hunting, kb. 3. 
© aduy lib. 2. cap.26. - * Ibid. cap. 26. 
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it is not material here to relate, Auguſtine aſked; Yb. 
ther coufin-germans might be al ts marry ? Gregory 
anſwered, that that liberty had indeed been formerly 
granted by the Roman law; but that experience had 
ſhewn, that no iſſue could ever come from fuch mar- 


riages ; and he therefore prohibited them. Auguſtine 


aſked, Whether a woman pregnant might be baptized ? Gre- 

goty anſwered, that he faw no chischen. How fron after 
boptifm ? It was anfwered, 
Immediately, if neceſſary. How ſoon a huſband might hove 
commerce with his wife after her delouery 7 Not till ſhe had 
given fuck to her child: a praftice to which (Gregory 
exhorts all women. Hew foon a man might enter the church 
er receive the ſacrament, after having had commerce with bis 
wife? It was replied, that, unleſs be had 


her without deſire, merely for the fake of propagating his 
ſpecies, he was not without fin : But in all caſes it was 
requiſe for him, before he entered the church, or com- 


participate immediately of the facred duties 


are ſome other queſtions and replies ſtill more indecent 


and more ridiculous ”. And, on the whale, i 


b 
and his miffionaty, if ſympathy 
Sore Lad LR. Bis th of 


that 
have any 


— for making a progreſs with 
2 


1 A . 
„ Auguſtine aſks, Si malier menfiras confuctudine tenctur, an ecckffam in- 


rare ei lict, aut ſacre communicnis ſacraments percipere 7 Gregory anſwers, 


San communionis wyfterium in eiſdes dichus percipere non deer prodiberi. Si 


autem en weneFatione magns percipere non præſumitur, laudanda off. Auguftine 


bet accipere wakar z, wel, þ ſucerdes ft, ſocrs' myſteria celebrare? — 


, Si poſt illufronem, quer per ſomnum ſclet accidere, wel coryus Domini quili- 


anſwers this learned queſtion by many learned diſtinctions. 
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wh P. of the northern conquerors ; and bis reign was in every 
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8 and 
, kingdom, and for utterly 


ans hitherto been tolerated by the two 


preceding monarchs. He reigned twenty-four 

l crown to Egbert hjs fon, —— ing 

This prigce js renowned for his encouragement of learn- 

ing ; bot infamoys for putting to death his two couſin - 

germans, ſons of Emniafrid, his wack, The ccclefia- 

Dia res pe mfr is deſlowing ada ike 
__ in the Ifle of Thonet, where ſhe 

bloody precaution of Egbert 

crown on the head of his fon Edric. —_ = 

of the deceaſed prince, took poſſeſion of the kingdom 

and, in onder to ſecure the power in his family, | bee 


deing ſupported by that prince, fought battle 


many, and afterwards died in Lucca, a city of Tuſcany. 


William of Malmeſbury aſcribes Lothaire's bad fortune to 
two crimes, his concurrence in the murder of his couſins, 


| and his contempt for reliques 5. 


Lornanz reigned eleven years; Edric his ſucceſſor, 
only two. Upon the death of the latter, which hap- 
pened in 686, Widred, his brother, obtained poſſcfion 
of the crown. But as the ſucceffion had been of late fo 
much digjointed by revolutians and ufurpations, faction 
began to prevail among the nobility ; which invited Ced+ 
walla, king of Weſſex, with his brother Malle, to attack 


the kingdom. Theſe invaders committed deyaſta- 
tions in Kent ; 4 ID Os is 
a Tirmiſh® 2 Eave a ſhort breathing time to that kingdom. 
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. for eſtabliſhing the en. 


c 1 4 F. Wie reftored the affairs of Kent ; and after a reign of | 
— thirty-two years 
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years*, left the crown to his poſterity. E 


bert, Echelliert, and Alric, his deſcendants, fucceliively 
mounted the throne. After the death of the haſt, which 
d in 794, the royal family of Kent was extin- 


he was, in the . 
Weſſex, who diſſolved the „ 
6 enacted 


3 
Dairam, king of Bernicia, having married Aces, 
the daughter of Ella, king of Deiri, and expelled 
her infbet hertter: e 
north of Humber into ane and acquired 2 
great aſcendant in the Heptarchy. als rad the 
terror of the Saxon arms to the neighbouring people; and 
by his vidtories over the Scots and N, as well as 
Welſh, extended on all fides the bounds of his dominions. 
Having laid fiege to Cheſter, the Britons marched out 
with all their forces to engage him; and they were at- 
tended by a body of 1250 monks from the monaſtery of 
Bangor, who ftood at a finall diftance from the field of 
 bartle, in order to encourage the combatants by their 
preſence and exhortations. Adelfrid enquiring the pur- 
poſe of this unuſual appearance, was told, that N 
prieſts bad comme to pray agi him: Then ave they as 
ana br cs arti * 
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ggninf as" > And he ſent a detachment, who d H A P, 
fell upon them, and did ſuch execution, that a 
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TH AP. certain deſtruction their royal gueſt, who had fled to them 
— for protefion againſt bis cruel and- jealous enemies *. 
Redwald, embracing more generous reſolutions, thought it 
fafeſt to prevent Adelfrid, before that prince was aware of 
his intention, and to attack him while he was yet unpre- 
pared for defence. He marched fuddenly with an my 
into the kingdom of Northumberland, and fought a battle 
with Adelfrid; in which that monarch was defeated and 
killed, after avenging himſelf by the death of Regner, 
fon of Recwald 7. His own fons, Eanfrid, Oßwald, and 
Ofwy, yet infants, were carried into Scotland; and Edwin 
obtained poliefhon of the crown of Northumberland. 
Epwin was the greateſt prince of the Heptarchy in 
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wounded Edwin: But before the aſſaſſin could renew his ena 

Tin Faſt-Angjes conſpired againſt Redwald, their 
King ; and having put him to death, they offered their 
crown to Edwin, of whoſe valeur and capacity they had 
win, from a ſenſe of gratitude towards his benefactor, | 
obliged them to fubmit to Earpwold, the fon of Red- | 
wald; and that prince preſerved his authority, though on 
2 precarious footing, under the protection of the North- 
umbrian monarch *. 


ity 
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the King 
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them faticfefiory, he was willing to be converted*. 
Accordingly he held ſeveral conferences with Paullinus 
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Paullinus, who was the firſt 
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ag Dogon, wen 


Ozpyc,, King of 
turned to Paganiſm ; 
returned with them; ſince 
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ay and charity by the - Monkiſh hiſtorians ; ande 


I. 
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himſelf in the government of 


the whole Northumbrian 
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by Ofred, his ne- 


by the people, and his place was filled 
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phew, who, after a ſhort reign of a year, made way for 
Ethelbert, another fon of Mollo, whoſe death was equally 
wagical with that of almoſt all his predeceſſors. After 
Echelbert's death an univerſal anarchy prevailed in 
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Cc H A P. Northumberland; and the people having, by ſo many 


wat, fatal revolutiond, loſt all attachment is their goveinment 


and princes, were well prepared for ſubjection to a foreign 
yoke; which Egbert, king of Weſſex, finally impoſed 
The Kingdom of EAST-ANGLIA. 

THE hiftory of this kingdom contains nothing me- 
morablez except the converſivn of Earpwold, the 
fourth king, and great-grandſon of Uffa, the founder of 
the monarchy. The authority of Edwin, king of North- 
umberland, on whom that prince entirely depended, en- 
paged him to take this flep: But foon after, his wiſe, 
who was an idolatreſs, brought him back to her religion; 
and he was found unable to refit thoſt alluements 
which had feduced the wile® of mankind. Aﬀecr his 
death, which was violent, like that of moſt of the Saxon 
dert, his ſucceſſor, and half-brother, who had been edu- 
cated in France, reftored Chriſtianity, and introquced 
founded the univerſity of Cambridge, or rather fome 
ſchools in that place. It is almoſt impoſſible, and quite 
needleſs, to be more particular in relating the tranſaftions 
of the Eaſt-Angles. What inftruftion or entertainment 
can it give the reader, to hear a long bead-roll of barba- 
Elfwold, Beorne, Ethelred, Ethelbert, who fucceffively 
murdered, expelled, or inherited from each other, and 
obſcurely filled the throne of that kingdom ? Ethelbert, 
the laſt of theſe princes was treacherouſly murdered by 
Offa, king of Mercia, in the year 79a, and his ftate was 
thenceforth united with that of Offa, as we ſhall relate 
preſently. * | 


The 
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to theſe of all the other 'fox kingdoms, as well as wo 

Wales, it received its name from that Circumstance. 

Widba, the fon of Crida, founder of the monarchy 

being placed on the throne by Ethelbert, king of Kent, 

governed his paternal dominions by 2 precarious autho- 

rity x and after his death, Ceorl, his Kalman, was, by 
- | ; 


gerous to that prince. Penda was thus fifty years of age 
before he mounted the throne ; and his temerity and reſt- 
* diſpoſition were found nowiſe abated by time, ex- 
perience, or reflection. He engaged in continual hoftiliti 

and viokace, rendered himielf equally odious to his own 


Thus the fair ſex have had the merit 
introducing the Chriftian dodrine into all the mot 
kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy. Peada 

2 | fed 
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tn died a violent death *. His fon, Wolf here, ſucceeded ti 


| ſperous reign of thirty years, he reſigned the crown to 
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and after having reduced to dependence 
the kingdoms of Eſſex and Eaft be leſt the 
crown to his brother Ethelred, who, though a lover of 
peace, ſhowed himſelf not unfit for military enterprizes. 
Beſides making a ſueceſsful expedition into Kent, he r= 
pulſed Egfrid, king of Northumberland, who had invaded 
his dominions ; and he flew in battle Elfwin, the brother 
of that prince. Deſirous, however, of compoſing all ani- 
moſities with Egfrid, he paid him a fum of money as 2 
compenſation for the Joſs of his brother. After a pro- 


Kendred, fon of Wolfhere, and retired into the monaſ- 
tery of Bardney®. Kendred returned the prefent of the 
crown to Ceolred; the fon of Ethelred;z and making a 
pilgrimage to Rome, paſſed his life there in penance and 
devotion. . RN NE 
bald, great-grand-nephew to Penda, by Alwy, his 
and this prince, being flain in a mutiny, iy we ©} 
by Offi, who was © degree meve recuane forum Ponca, by 
Eawa, another brother. 

Tuns prince, who mounted the throne in 755 *, had 
ſome great and was ſucceſsful in his 
enterprizes againſt king of Kent, a Ken- 
wulph, king of Weſſex. defeated the former in 2 
bloody battle at Orford upon the Darent, and reduced his 


kingdom to a ſtate of dependance : he gained a vitory 
over the latter at in Oxfordſhire ; and con- 
quering that county, together with that of Glouceſter, an- 
nexed both to his dominions. But all theſe fucceiſes 
were ſtained by his treacherous murder of Ethelbert, 


king of the Eaſt-Angles, and his vicknt ſeizing of that 
_ » Hugo Candidus, +. 4. fays, eee b 


rn 


count of the matter is found in that hiſtorian alone. 
nr | 4 Chron, Sax. p. 59. 
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young prince, who is ſaid to have 
vf ON, » een eee m—_—_— 


prials. Amidft the 

—— 6 MS 
red her facher 2 
country, Offs, having who eſcaped into their own 
ceeded extinguiſhed the royal family, fuc- 
— nn of — The 
rafter i prince, defwrous of re-eſtabliſhing WV i 
TS © hs bw. 
nnd pea oll he nn — acbwan.. 
tions goods tothe church * ; beſtowed rich dona- 
- an the cathedral of Hereford ; and even made | 
— 0008-20. — 2 — 
| of procuring bim the papal abſolution. 


pay him a yearly donation 
— —— 
— —-— 
— tad perice a year. This impoſition, | 


minated Peter's pence > 
and though conferred 
of was aftupwoacs abies 2s a wil by — 
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© # 4 P. the old Engliſh hiſtorians, declares himſelf at a loſs to de- 


— ei whe the mcris or crimes of this prince pre 


3 
*,. 
tarchy, that the emperor Charkemagne entered into an 
alliance and friendſhip with him; 2 circumſtance which 
did honour to Offa ; as diflant princes at that time had 
uſually lietle communication with each other. That en- 
peror being a great lover of learning and learned men, in 
an age very barren of that ornament, Offa, at his defire, 
ſent him over Alcuin, a clergyman much celebrated for 


| his knowledge, who received great honours from Charle- 


magne, and even became his preceptor in the ſciences. 
The chief reaſon why he had at firſt defixed the company 
of Altuin, was, that he might oppoſe his karning to the 
hereſy of Felix, biſhop of Urgil in Catalonia; who 
maintained, that Jeſus Chrift, conſidered in his human 
nature, could, more properly, be denominated the adopt- 
ive, than the natural fon -of God®. This was 
condemned in the council of Francfort, held in 794, and 
conſiſting of 300 biſhops. Such were the queſtions which 

were agitated in that age, and which employed the atten- 


ton not only of deu ſcholar, but of the wiſe and 


greateſt princess 

——— — fakes; Of; bet huvived 
him only five months*; when he inade way for Kenulph, 
2 deſcendant of the royal family. This prince waged 
war againſt Kent; and taking Egbert, the king, piiſoncr, 
he cut of his hands, and put out his eyes; leaving Cu- 
„ 


& Lib. 22 cap» 4+ * WS | ** 
> " Offa, in order to protect his country from Wales, drew 
2 rampart or ditch of a byadred miles in length from BaGnwerke in Fliot- 


Aire to the South ſea near Briſtol, See e, Deſcription of Wales. = 
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Magen. Kenulph was killed in an inſurreckiom deen | 
Eaſt- Anglians, whoſe trown his predeceſſor, Offa, had. | 


muntared the Lane year by bis filler, Quendrade, who 
dad entertained the ambitious views of aſſuming the go- 
vemaent”. But the was ſupplanted by her uncle, Ceol- 
ulf; who, two years after, was dethroned by Beornulf- 
The reign of this ufurper, who was not of the royal fa- 
mily, was ſhort and unfortunate : He was defeated by the 
Weſt-Sazone, and killed by his own fubjefts, the Eaft- 
Angles *. Ludican, his fucceffor, underwent the fame 
fate"; and Wiglaf, who mounted this unſtable throne, 
„ the fartune of Egbert, who united all the 
Saxon kingdoms into one great monarchy. 


The Kingdom of ESSE X. 


HIS kingdom made no great figure in the Hep- 
& tarchy; and the hiflery of it is very imgerfeR. 
Sleda fucceeded to his father, Erkinwin, the founder of 
being nephew to Echelbert, king of Kent, was perſuaded 
by thac prince to embrace the Chriſtian faith * His fons 
and conjundt ſucceſſors, Sexted and Seward, relapied into 
idaletry, and were foon after lain in a battle againft the 
Welſt-Saxons. To ſbew the rude manner of living in 
that age, Bede tells us*, that theſe two kings cxprefied 
great defire to cat the white bread, diſtributed by Melli- 
nas, the biſhop, at the communion*. But on his refu- 
fing them, unleſs they would ſubmit to be baptized, they 
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ae r. princes, who reigned ſucceſſively ih Eſſex, are Sigebetf 


— — 


the little, Sigedert the good, who reflored Chriſtianity» 
Swithelm, Sigheri, Offa. This laſt prince, having made 
a vow of chaſtity, notwithſtanding his marriage with 
Kenefwitha, a Mercian princeſs, daughter to Penda, 
went in pilgrimage to Rome, and ſhut himſelf up during 
the reſt of his life in a cho. Selred, his furcefſor> 
reigned thirty-cight years 3 and was the laſt of the royal 
line : The failure of which threw the kingdom into great 
confu ſion, and reduced it to dependence under Mercia ”. 
the Mercian princes ; and his death made way for Sigeric, ie 
who ended his life in a to Rome. His ſuc- 
a — 
* r 
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Ji of tb dings he BIT e 
Heptarchy, is flill more imperſet than that of 
Eſſex. Alla, the founder of 'the \ left the 
crown to his fon, Ci, who is chiefly remarkable for 
his long reign of ſeventy-fix years. During his time; the 
South-Saxons fell almoſt into a total dependence on the 
kingdom of Weffex ; and we ſcarcely know- the names 
of the princes who were poſſeſſed of this titular” e- 
reignty. Adrhwalch, the laft of them, was fubducd in 
battle by Ceadwalla, king of Weſfex, and was flain in 
the action; leaving two infant ſons, who, falling into the 
hand of the-conqueror, were murdered by him. The 
abbot of Redford oppoſed the order for this execution ; 
but could only prevail on Cradwulla to fuſpend it, till 
they ſhould be baptized. Berfthun and Audbun, two 
OS 0 Ct, COCAINE uf 
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che Welt-Saxons ; but their oppoſition ſerved only to © n A 7. 
prolong the miſeries of their country ; and the ſubduing =, 
of this kingdoum, was the firſt fiep which the Welt. * 
Saxons made towards acquiring the ſole monarchy of 
England *, * 


: 


be Kingdom of WESSEX. 
"PHE kinglow of Wellex, which finally fwallowed 
_® | up all the other Saxon met with g | 


re- 
me the Britons, who 


monarchy, | Kenric, fought many ſucceſsful, 
1 battles, againt the natives ; and 
the martial ſpirit, common to all the Saxons, was, by 
means of theſe hoſtilities, carried to the greateſt height 
among this tribe. Ceaulin, who was the fon and 


e againſt 
under the condutt of Ethelbert, king of Kent; and Ceau- 
lin, who, had loſt the affections of his own ſubjecis by 
from his migfortunes, was $xpelled the throne v, and died 
in exile and miſery. Cuichelne, and Cuthwin, his ſons, 
2Zqverned jointly the kingdom, till the expulfion of the 
latter in 592, and the death of the former in 593, made 
way for Cealric, to whom ſucceeded .Ceobald in 593, by 


2 „ 
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» death, which happened in 611, Kynegils 
5 * —— This prince embraced Chriſtianity *, through 
wrere the perſuaſion of Ofwald, king of Northumberland, who 
had married his daughter, and who had attained a great 
aſcendant in the Heptarchy. Kenwalch next fucceeded 
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attendants. The nobilicy and people of the neighbour- 
hood, riſing next day in arms, took revenge on Kypehard 
for the flaughter of their king, and put every one to the 


though remotely deſcended from the royal family ; but he 
nephew to king Ina, by his brother Tagild, who died be- 
fore that prince, had bages Tp, hi be ns 
from whom ſprung Egbert*, = young man of the 

promiſing hopes, who gave great jealouſy to Brithric, the 
reigning prince, both becauſe be ſeemed by his birth bet- 
ter intitled to the crown, and becauſe he had acquired, 
to an eminent degree, the affections of the people. Eg- 
Nen. ſenſible of his danger from the ſuſpicions of Britheic, 
ſecretly withdrew inte France * ; where he was well re- 
ceived by Charlemagne. By living in the court, and 
| ſerving in the armies of that prince, the maſt able and 
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 Þy was not Egbert had * 


count become the object of her jealoufy : But, unfortu- 


, 


was at the fame time recalled by the nobility, in ceder to. | 


aſcend the throne of his anceftors*. He attained that 
dignity in the lat year of the eighth century... | 
fucceſfion was either unknown or not ftriftly obſerved ; 


"© Bic cop 23 © .& Highty lbs. M. Wikp ram 
Aﬀer. is d Alfredi, p. 3. ex edit. Camduni. 1 1 


he 


famous for crucky and for incontinence. Having great 
deftroy ſuch of the nodility as were obnoxious to her; and 
where this expedient failed, he ſcrupled not being herſelf 
active in traiterous attempts againſt them. She had 
mixed = 'cup of poiſon for 2 young nobleman, who had 
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c #7 4 P. he fill conſidered as rivals, and whoſe death alone could 
— 2 entice fecurity in dis pulleGon. of the Henne 
From this fatal cauſe, together with the adnization of the 
monaltic Bie, and the opinion of mexit, attending the 
proſervation of chaſtity even in a marricd tate, the royal 
families had been entirely extinguiſhed in all te Ring- 
doms except that of Weſſex; and the emulations, ſuſ- 
of the blood alone, were now diffuſed 


THE HEPTARCHY, 30 
and threatened the heart of their dominions ; he fent an © 8, & F- 


Fine to him as their ſovereign. Egbert, however, ſtill 
allowed to Northumberland, 2s he had done to Mercia 


al of the Saxons in Britain ; and the fortunate arms 
e What had 
been i often attempted in vain by fo many princes *. 
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Kent, Northumberland, and Mercia, which bad - 


ceffively aſpired t: general dominion, were now iNCOs- 
— r 
fremed willingly to ſhare the fame territories 
f extent with what is now properly 
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peverence clergy carried height, 
that, wherever appeared facendotal babies In, 
though bighway, the people flocked around 
and ſhowing marks of profound reſpect, received 
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abdicating theit wens, foilght for a ſeeure pallpart we 
the feet of the Roman ponti®. New reliques, 


: and magnified by lying miracles invented in convents, 


operated on the aſtoniſhed minds of the multitude. And 
every prince has attained the eulogics of the monks, the 
only hiſtorians of thoſe ages, not in proportion to his civil 
and military virtues, but to his devoted attachment to- 


Tus fovercign ponti®, encouraged by this Minduets 
. ofthe people rence every dup 


the pope, 


Tun great topic, by which Wilfrid confounded the 
imaginations of men, was, that St. Peter, to whoſe cuf- 
tody the keys of heaven were entruſted, would certainly 
refuſe admittance to every one who ſhould be wanting in 
reſpect to his ſucceſſor. This conceit, well fuited to 
vulgar conceptions, made great imprefion on the people 
during feveral ages ; and has not even at preſent loſt all 
tranquillity, it had made fome atonement for the ills at- 


w See Appendix to Bete, numb, 19. Higden, hd. 5. 2 Eddie 
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tending 
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converted the 
pricils/ais of all the Chriiien — ooo 


to abe part of their head; but the form —— 
abe was different in the former from what was prac 

tied in the latter. The Scots and Britons pleaded the 
antiquity of their uſages : The Romans, and their Gti. 
ples, the Saxons, infifled on the univerſality of theirs 
be kepe by a rule, which 
the year and age of the 
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EGBER T. * 
try with fire and ſword, he had in cool blood decimated all c H A PF. 
by the moſt rigorous edicts, to make a ſeemi — 
222 nr 
brethren, when impoſed on them by the violence of Char- 
En 
cleape the fury of his perſecutions. Meeting there with a 
people of fimilar manners, they were readily received 
concur in enterprizes, which both promiſed revenge on 
the haughty comer, and afforded fublltence to thaſe 
were now overburdened *. They invaded the yg 


P which * —— 


terror of all the maritime and even of the inland countries. 
; pd biing ade, by foldes inrcods, to X 
any naval force, who had relaxed their a 
become odious to the Danes and anci 4 
made no diſtinction in their hoſtilities between the French 
— Their firſt appearance in this 
rn reign 7 
with a view of learning the flate of the country ; and 
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4 — , pear before the king, and account for their intentions, 
they killed him, and fying to their ſhips,  cleaped 


by experience, that they muſt expeR a vigorous refftance 
from this warlike prince, they entered into an alliance 


»;3. left the government to his fon Ethelwolf. 


- + Choon. Sax. p.6b.. Ale. Beverk. pe 208. ® Chron. Sax. p.72- 
3 hid, Echelward, lib. 3. cap. 2+ = Chron. Sax. p. 72. 
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z THELWOLF. 
vellels, they advanced from the Iſle of Thanet, 
they had flationed themſelves ; burnt the cities of 
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don and Canterbury; and having put to flight Brichtric, 
— who now governed Mercia under the title of 
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His eldeft ſon, Athelſtan, being dead; Ethelbald, his 
ſecond, who had aſſumed the government, formed, in 
concert with many of the nobles, the project of exclud- 
ing his father from a throne, which his weakneſs and 
ſuperſtition ſeem to have rendered him fo ill-qualified to 
fl. The people were divided between the two princes ; 
and a bloody civil war, joined to all the other calamities 
under which the Engliſh laboured, appeared inevitable; 
when Ethelwolf had the facility to yield to the greater 
part of his ſon's pretenfions. He made with him a partt- 
tion of the kingdom; and taking to himſelf the caftern 
part, which was always at that time eſteemed the leaſt 
conſiderable, as well as the moſt expoſed *, he delivered 
over to Ethelbald the ſovereignty of the weſtern. Imme- 
diately after, he ſummoned the ſtates of the whole king- 
dom, and with the fame facility conferred a perpetual 


ſcriptures, they had been able to diſcover, 
the Jewiſh law, a tenth of all the produce 


ables Tile Dboag. MW. 


a MF —— i. ct * * * 


1 


dar — | 


E THELWOLF. 


this donation conveyed 2 perpetual property, inkerene by © 7 F, 
During — 


divine right in thoſe who officiated at the altar. 
was drefled to this purpoſe ; and one would have ima- 
gined, from the general tenor of theſe diſcourſes, 


*. 


inculcating theſe doctrines, 


warranted even by 


fore*, the ecclefiaſtics had never yet been able to get 
Eben of the tythes : They therefore ſeized the preſent 
a weak, ſuperſtitious prince filled the throne, and when 
the goug » Giſcouraged by their loſſes from the Danes, 
and terrified with the fear of future invaſions, were ſuſ- 
ceptible of any imprefion which bore the appearance of 
religion . 80 meritorious was this conceſſion deemed by 
the Engliſh, that, truſting entirely to ſupernatural aH: 
ance, they neglected the ordinary means of fafety ; and 
agreed, even in the preſent deſperate extremity. that the 

of the church ſhould be exempted from all bur- 
thens, though impoſed for national defence and ſecurity “. 


# Aﬀerivs, p. 2. Chron. Sax. p. 76, W. Malmel, lib. 2. cop. 2. 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
v. enſued at Afton, in Berkſhire, where the Engliſh, in the 


i beginning of ho oy, wwe in drager of » Yael dan. 


Alfred, advancing with one divifion of the army, was 
furrounded by the enemy in diſadvantageous ground; and 
Ethered, who was at that time hearing maſs, refuſed to 
march to his aſſiſtance, till prayers ſhould be finiſhed® : 
But as he afterwards obtained the victory, this fucceſs, 
not the danger of Alfred, was aſcribed by the monks to 
the piety of that monarch. "This battle of Afton did not 
terminate the war: Another battle was a line after 
fought at Baſing ; where the Danes were more fucceſſ- 
ful; and being reinforced by a new army from = 
own became more terrible to 

f err 
wound which he had received in an aftjon with the 
Danes ; and Jeft the inheritance of his cares and misfor- 


tunes, rather than of his grandeur, to his brother, Alfred, 
who was now twenty-two years of age. 


ALFRED. 


1 8 prince gave very earty marks of thoſe great 
virtues and ſhining talents, by which, during the 
molt difficult times, he faved his country from utter ruin 
and ſubverſion. Ethelwolf, his father, the year after his 
return with Alfred from Rome, had again ſent the young 
prince thither with a numerous retinue ; and a report be - 
ing ſpread of the king's death, the pope, Leo III. gave 
Alfred the royal unction ; whether prognofticating his 
genius, or willing to pretend, even in that age, to the 
home, became every day more the object of his father's 


" © Aer. p. 7» W. Mal. lib. 2. cap. 3 Simeon Dunchn. p. 225. Any 

glia Sacra, vol. i. p. 205. * Affe. p. 2. W. Mal. lib. 2. cap. 2. 

Ia. p. 369. Simeon Dunelm. p. 120. 339. A 
aſfections; 


Þ- 22. Simeon Dunclm, . 121. 


ALFRED. 77 
aſſeRtions ; but being indulged in all youthful pleaſures, © ® 4 7. 


againſt them with the few troops which he could afſem- 
ble on a ſudden ; and giving them battle, gained at firſt 
an advantage, but by bis purſuing the vitory too far, 


t Aſer. ps 5- M. Wet. p. 62. 
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en * part the kingdom. For that purpoſe they were conducted 
— > London, and allowed ts take up winter-quarters there 3 
but, careleſs of their engagements, they immediately fet 
themſelves to the committing of ſpoil on the neighbouring 
country. Burrhed, king of Mercia, in whoſe territories 
London was fituated, made a new ſtipulation with them, 
and engaged them, by preſents of monty, i» remove to 
Lindeſey in Lincolnſhire; a country which they had al- 
ready reduced to ruin and defolation. Finding therefore 


defpairing of ſucceſs againſt an enemy, whom no force 
could refiſt, and no treaties bind, abandoned his king- 
dom, and fying to Rome, took theker in u cloifler ®. 
He was brother-in-law to Alfred, and the laſt who bore 
the title of King in Mercia. 


Tu Weſt-Saxons were now the only remaining power | 


prince fo firaizened them in theſe quarters, that they were 


® Aﬀer. p. 5. Chron, Sax, . fa, Echelward, bib. 4. cap. 4+ 
wat 5 33. 
2 content 
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nige battles, $ Aﬀer. p. gy. Alur. Beverl. p. 204. 
retired 
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cnar. reticed into Wales, or fled beyond fea : Others ſubmitted 
— to the conquerors, in hopes of appeafing their fury by 2 | 


ſervile obedience”: And every man's attention being now = 
| in concern for his bwn tion, no one 
would hearken to the exhortations of the King, who fum- 
moned them to make, under his conduct, one effort more 
in defence of their prince, their country; and their liber- 
ties. Alfred himifelf was obliged to relinquiſh the enfigns 
of his dignity, to diſmiſs his ſervants, and to ſeek ſhelter, 
in the meaneſt diſguiſes, from the purſuit and fury of his 
and lived ſome time in the houſe of a neat-herd, who had 
been entruſted with the care of ſome of his cows*. There 
paſſed here an incident, which has been recorded by all 
the hiſtorians, and was long preſerved by popular tradi- 
tion ; though it contains nothing memorable ia itſelf, ex- 
cept fo far as every circumſtance is intereſting, which 
attends fo much virtue and dignity, reduced to fuch dif- 
tren. The wiſe of the neat-herd was ignorant of the 
condition of her royal gueſt ; and obſerving him one day 
bufy by the fire-fide in trimming his bow and arrows, ſhe 
defired him to take care of ſome cakes, which were toaſting, 
while ſhe was employed elſewhere in other domeſtic af- 
gaged, neglected this injundtion ; and the good woman, 
on her return, finding her cakes all burnt; rated the king 
ſeverely, and upbraided him, that he always ſeemed 
well pleaſed to eat her warm cakes, though he was 
negligent in toaſting them *. | | 

By degrees, Alfred, as he found the ſearch of the ene 
my become more remiſs, collected fome of his retainers, 
and retired into the centre of a bog, formed by the ftag- 
nating waters of the Thone and Parret, in Somerſetſhire. 


* Chron, Sax. p. 3g. Alured Beverl. p. 105. s Aer. p, g- 
_-Arpg MK Wis 7 


very 
very 
thus 


_ He 


the good or bed fuccels of any enterprize *. | 
; this fymptom of ſucceſsful re- 
Glance in his fubjefis; he Jeft his reweat 5 bur defore be 
would afſemble them in arms, or urge — any 2t- 


Seb „ Chron. „ 
Na. - Alured Bevel. p. 265+ Abbas Rieval, p. 354- 
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fd 's fad camp, ts hind hy fd be hong 
minced to citremity by want and hanger, they had re- 
rourſe to the clemency of the vifler, and offered to fub- 
mit on any condidons. The king, no lefs generous than 
i Cn om fm and A 
mortal enemies, into fai 
ſudjefts and confederates. He knew, 4 4 og 
of Eaſt- Anglia and Northumberland were totally def 
purpoſed to reptople 


Danes, he required, that they 


ould give him one pledge of their fubmillion, and of 


inclination to incorporate with the Engliſh, by dectar- 
their converſion to Chriſtianity Þ. - reel 


* no averſion” to the propofal ; and, withour 
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© # 4 Þ. muck inflrettion, or argument, or conference, thay wen? 

= . % baptifes. The king anfwered for Guth- 
ruin at the font, gave him the nome of Abelian, and 
received him as hi 


in a peſiute of defence, Alfred was not for fome years 
infeſted by the inroads of thoſe barbarians *. 
Tas king employes this interval of tranquillity in re- 
ſtoring order to the ſtate, which bad been ſhaken by ſo 
b ; in eſtabliſhing civil and mili- 


fuperior 
great ſource of concocd, 


« Afr. p. 16 ere — — © Welk Db>os 
Jagulf, p. 26. « Aﬀer. p. 31. 
Danes 


the ſhipping of his king- 
—— K 
He - 
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© # r. them in all their incurſions. Though the Danes might 
vi, fokdealy, by furprize, difemberk on the caaft, which was 
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were encountered by the Engliſh fleet in their retreat ; 
and eſcaped not, as formerly, by abandoning their booty, 
but paid, by their total defiruction, the penalty of the 
Is this manner, Alfred repelled ſeveral inroads of theſe 
fome years, in ſafety and tranquillity. A fleet of a hun- 
dred and twenty ſhips of war was flationed upon the 
coaft ; and being provided with warlike engines, as well 
as with expert ſeamen, both Frifians and Engi (for. 
A _———— — ee 
gaging able forcigners in his ſervice), maintained = 
had fo often been infeſted'. But at laſt Haſtings, the fa- 
mous Daniſh chief, having all the provinces 
of France, both along the and the Loire and 
Seine, ang being obliged to quit that country, more by 
the deſolation which he himſelf had occaſioned, than by. 
the reſiſtance of the inhabitants, appeared off the coaſt of 
Kent with a fleet of 330 fail. The greater part of tha 
enemy diſembarked in the Rother, and ſeined the fort of 
Apuldore. Haſtings himſelf, commanding 2 flect of 
in Kent, began to ſpread his forces over the country, and 
to commit the moſt deſtructive ravages. But Alfred, on 
the firſt alarm of this deſcent, flew to the defence of his 
people, at the head of a ſelect band of foldiers, whom he 
always kept about his perſon 3 and gathering to him the 
a force ſuperior to the enemy. All fraggſing partes, 


F Aer, p. 23. Chron. Sax. p 36, 37. M- Welk p. 236 
=» Aﬀr. p. 39. | 
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whom neceffity, or love of plunder, had drawn to a diſtance cn Ar. 


obliged to ſubſiſt by the plunder which they had brought 
from France. Tired of this fituation, which muſt in the 
end prove ruinous to them, the Danes at Apuldore roſe 
ſuddenly from their encampment, with an intention of 
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© 18.4 F. they were aware, purſued them to their ſhips with great 
— Taughter. Theſe ravagers, failing next to Sullex, began 
| to phander the country near Chicheſter ; but the order, 
without his preſence, for the defence of the place; and 
the rebels, meeting with a new repulſe, in which many 
of them were killed, and ſome of their ſhips taken, were 
obliged to put again to fea, and were diſcouraged from 

Mzanwnie, the Daniſh invaders in Ex, having 
united their force under the command of Haſtings, ad- 
vanced into the inland country, and made ſpoil of all 
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victory, he reſolved to truſt 
to maſter his enemies by 
reduced to ſuch 
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CAR them under his immediate government, without eſtabliſh» 


— 


ing over them a viceroy of their own nation*. The 
' Welſh alſo acknowledged his authority ; and this great 
prince had now, by prudence and juſtice and valour, 
eſtabliſhed his ſovercignty over all the ſouthern parts of 
the iſland, from the Engliſh channel to the frontiers of 
Scotland; . 
full ſtrength of his faculties, a reign 
twenty- nine years and a half* ; in which he defervedly 
attained the appellation of Alfred the Great, and the title 
of Founder of the Engliſh monarchy. 
Tum ment of this prince, both in private and pyblic 
life, may with advantage be ſet in oppoſition to that of 
any natipa can preſent to us. IR _ 


> Ader. p. 25. Chron. Sax. Þ-99. 
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7 particular in our account of 
his inflitutions far the execution of juſtice, and of his 
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© # A F. bey that the | 
422 2 — 


— — 


Tnar he might render the execution of juſtice ſtrict 

- ood 

and regular, he divided all England into counties ; theſe 

r hundreds ; and the hundreds 
tithings. Every hoyſcholder was anfwerable tor the 


| behaviour of his family and flaves, and even of his gueſts, 


if they lived above three in igh- 

name of + tichi | 
r DE. 2 
over whom one perſon, called a tythingman, headbourg, 
or borſholder, was appointed to preface, Every man was 
puniſhed 3s an outlaw, who did not regiſter himſelf in 
ſome tithing. And no man could change his habitation, 
without 2 warrant or certificate from the barſholder of 
e 4 | 

nun any perſon in ar 
— — 
for hin; and if be were not willing to be furety for his 
* d to priſon, and there detained dll his arial. If 
eicher before or after finding fureties, the bor- 
ſholder and decennary became liable to enquiry, and were 
expoſed to the penalties of law. Thirty-one days were 
the criminal if that 
him, the 
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Wiener theſt decennaries received the name of frank- 


ALFRED. 


Ig to che degree of the offence*. By this inflitutios en 4 7. 
every man. was obliged from his own intereſt to keep » = 


watchful eye over the conduſt of his neighbours ; and 
was in 2 manner ſurety for the behaviour of thoſe who 
were placed under the diviſon to which he belonged : 


SUCH a regular diſtribution of the people, with ſuch a 
Rrict confinement in their habitation, may not be neceſ- 
fary in times when men are more enured to obedience 
and juſtice ; and it might perhaps be regarded as deftruc- 
tive of liberty and commerce in a poliſhed ſtate; but it 
was well calculated to reduce that fierce and licentious 
But Alfred took care to temper theſe rigours by other in- 
ftitutions favourable to the freedom of the citizens; and 
nothing could be more popular and liberal than his plan 
for the adminiſtration ton of juſtice. The borſholder ſum- 
moned together his whole decennary to afiſt him in decid - 
bers of this fmall community. In affairs of greater 
moment, in appeals from the decennary, or in contro. 
verkes arifing between members of different decennaries, 
the cauſe was brought before the hundred, which conſiſted 
of ten decennaries, or = hundred families of freemen, and 
which was regularly affembled once in four weeks, for 


| the deciding of cauſes®. Their method of decifion de- 


ſerves to be noted, as being the origin of juries ; an infti- 
tation, admirable in itfelf, and the beſt calculated for the 
preſervation of liberty and the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
that ever was did by the wit of man. Twelve free- 
holders were choſen ; who, baving ſworn, together with 
the hundreder, or preſiding magiſtrate of that divifion, to 
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Shetmed with appeal from all parts of England. He C #4 7. 


branch of duty, he refolved to obviate the in ; 
- inconvenience, 
by correfting the ignorance or 


conquerors, and to the Saxon laws during the Heptarch 
prevents us from regarding Alfred as the fole author of 


95 


| Fance and barbariſm, proceeding from the continued diſ- 
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C3 AF. of the criminals” : And fo n wad the general paliet 


golden bracelets near the highways ; and no man dared to 
tuck them. Yet, amid theſe rigours of juſtice, this 
great prince preſerved the moſt facred regard to the liderty 
of his people; and it is a memorable ſentiment preſerved 
in his will, that it was juſt the Engliſh Ghould for ever 
remain as free as their own thoughts *. 

As good merals and knowledge are almoſt infeparable, 
in every age, though not in every individual ; the care of 
„ err 
Jeans was another uſeful branch of his legiflation, and 
tended to reclaim the Engliſh from their former diſſulute 
and ferocious manners : But the King was guided in this 
oy leſs by political views, than by his natural bent 
towards han. When be came w the 
2 he found the nation funk into the groſſeſt igno- 


orders in the government, and from the ravages of the 
Danes : The monaſteries were the monks 
butchered or diſperſed, their libraries burnt ; and thus the 
only feats of erudition in thoſe ages were totally ſubverted: 
Alfred himſelf complains, that on his accefion he knew 
not one perſon, ſouth of the Thames, who could fo much 
as ingerpret the Latin ſervice ; and very few in the north- 
ern parts, who had even reached that pitch of erudition. 
from all parts of Europe ; he eflabliſhed ſchools every 
where for the inſtruction of his people; he founded, at 
leaſt repaired the univerſity of Oxford, and endewed it 
with many privileges, revenues, and immunities ; he en- 
juned by low all freeholders poſſeſſed of two hydes * of 


„n — —&* W, Malnel Bid. 2. cop. 4. t Aster. 
5. 24 = A hyde contained land ſufficient to employ one plonth 
See H. Hunt. lb. 6. in 4. D. en. Ann. Wiverk. in &4. Do ro83- 
Gervate of Titbury fays, it commonly contained about 200 acres. 
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load or mort to fend their children to ſchool for their in- enar. 
fruftion ; he gave preferment both in church and ate to . 4 
ſuch only as had made fome 


might more exactly meaſure the 
hours, he made uſe of burning tapers of equal length, 
which he fixed in lanthorns ; an expedient ſuited to that 
rude age, when the geometry of dialling, and the mecha- 
niſm of clocks and watches were totally unknown. And 
by fuch a regular diftribution of his time, though be often 
laboured under great bodily infiemities *, this martial 
hero, who fought in perſon fifty-ſix battles by ſea and 
land ”, was able, during = life of no extraordinary length, 
to acquire more knowledge, and even to compoſe more 
books, than moſt ſtudious men, though bleſt with the 
greateſt leiſure and application, have, in more fortunate 
ages, made the object of their uninterrupted induſtry. 
Sans that the people, at all times, eſpecially 
when their are obſtructed by ignorance and 
bad education, are not much ſuſceptible of ſpeculative in- 


v Aﬀer. p. 20. W, Male. mae Jagulf, p. 370. 
® Aﬀer. þ.4. 22, 33, 37. VF W, Maln, lb. 4 cap. 4- 
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© HA P. 2pologues, parables, ſtories, apophthegms, couched in po- 
— Etty ; and beſides propagating, among his ſubjects, former 
compoſitions of that kind, which he found in the Saxon 
tongue *, he exerciſed his genius in inventing works of 2 
Eke nature *, as well as in tranſlating from the Greek the 
elegant fables of Aſop. He alſo gave Saxon tranſlations 
of Oroſius 's and Bede's hiſtories; and of Boethius con- 
cerning the conſolation of philoſophy *. And he deemed 
it nowiſe derogatory from his other great characters of 
ſovereign, legiſlator, warrior, and politician, thus to lead 
the way to his people in the purſuits of literature. 
Mzanwnte, this prince was not negligent in en- 
couraging the vulgar and mechanical arts, which have a 
more ſenſible, though not a cloſer, connexion with the in- 
terefts of fociety. He invieed, from all quarters, ind. 
trious foreigners to repeople his country, which had been 
defolated by the ravages of the Dates *. He introduced 
and encouraged manufactures of all kinds; and no inven- 
tor or improver of any ingenious art did he ſuſſer to go 
unrewarded *. He prompted men of aftivity to betake 
themſelves to navigation, to puſh commerce into the moſt 
remote countries, and to acquire riches by propagating 
induſtry among their fellow-citizens. He fer apart a 
feveath portion of his own revenue for ining a num- 
ber of workmen, whom he conſtantly employed in re- 
building the ruined cities, caflles, palaces, and mona- 
ſeries *. Even the clegancies of life were brought to him 
from the Mediterranean and the Indies ; and his ſubjects, 
by ſeeing thoſe productions of the peaceful arts, were 
taught to reſpect the virtues of juſtice and induſtry, from 
which alone they could ariſe. Both living and dead, Al- 
fred was regarded, by foreigners, no lefs than by his own 
rn * Spelman, p. 26 Abbas Rieval, p. 355- 
> W, Malm. lib. 2. cap. 4. Brompton, p. Trg. © Adler. p. 273. 


Flee, Wigorn. p. 538. 4 Aer. p.z0. — © Bid. W. ttolm. 
hb. 3. . 4+ * W.. lib. 2. cap. 4. | | 
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fon, Edmund, died without 


EDWARD THE ELDER. 


fubjeAs, as the greateſt prince after Charlemagne that had © n Ar. 
appeared in Europe during feveral ages, and as one of the (__—_, 
wileſt and beſt that had ever adorned the annals of any 

nation. | 

Arne had, by his wiſe, Echelfwitha, daughter of 
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egen the intelligence of that great prince's death, fine the firſt 
— or opportunity” of rebelſbon. The event did not 
int hi : The Northumbrians declared 


lecting a body 
of all thoſe who had been accuſtomed to ſubſiſt by rapine 
and violence. The Eaft- Anglian Danes joined his party: 
The Five-burgers, who were ſeated in the heart of Mer- 
cia, began to put themſelves in motion; and the Engliſh 
menaced with thoſe convul- 
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they muſt at leaſt remain at 
defence. 
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CHAP. lowers into France, in queſt of ſpoil and adventures. He 
w—y— febdued the Eaſt-Angles, and forced them to ſwear alle- 
giance to him: He expelled the two rival princes of 
Northumberland, Reginald and Sidroc, and acquired, for 
the preſent, the dominions of that province : Several tribes 
of the Britons were ſubjected by him; and even the Scots, 
who, during the reign of Egbert, had, under the conduct 
of Kenneth, their king, encreaſed their power by the final 
ſubjeftion of the Pits, were nevertheleſs obliged to give 
him marks of ſubmiſſion ”. In all theſe fortunate atchieve- 
ments he was affiſted by the activity and prudence of his 
fer Ethelfleda, who was widow of Ethelbert, earl of 
Mercia, and who, after her huſband's death, retained the 
government of that province. This princeſs, who had 
deen reduced to extremity in child-bed, refuſed afterwards 
all commerce with her huſband ; not from any weak fu- 

ition, as was common in that age, but becauſe ſhe 
deemed all domeſtic occupations unworthy of her maſcu- 
line and ambitious fpirit*®. She died before her brother; 
and Edward, during the remainder of his reign, took 
upon himſelf the immediate government of Mercia, which 
before had been entruſted to the authority of a governor '. 
The Saxon Chronicle fixes the death of this prince in 


g25*: His kingdom devolved to Athelftan, his natural 
E | 


ATHELSTAN. 


HE gain in this prince's birth was not, in thoſe 
times, deemed fo conſiderable as to exclude him 
from the throne ; and Athelftan, being of an age, as well 
as of a capacity, fitted for government, obtained the pre- 
ference to Edward's younger children, who, though legi- 


Þ Chron. Sax. p. 1106, Hoveden, pug25- 4 W. Malmef. lib. 2. 
cap. 5- Math. Weſt, p. vs. Ingulf, p. 28. Higflen, p. 265. 
r Chron. Sax. N 230. Brompton, p. 31. * Page 210, 
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timate, were of too tender years to rule 2 nation fo much £0.68 


expoſed both to forcign invaſion and to domeſtic convul- 
hons. Some diſcontents, however, prevailed, on his ac- 
cen; and Alfred, a nobleman of conſiderable power, 
was thence encouraged to enter into a conſpiracy againſt 
him. This incident is related by hiſtorians with circum- 
ſtances, which the reader, according to the degree of 
credit he is diſpoſed to give them, may impute either to 


out any certain proof, firmly denied the conſpiracy im- 
puted to him ; and in order to juſtify himfelf, he offered 
to ſwear to his innocence before the pope, whoſe perſon, 
it was ſuppoſed, contained ſuch ſuperior ſanctity, that no 
one could prefume to give a falſe cath in his preſence, and 
yet hope to eſcape the immediate vengeance of heaven. 
The king accepted of the condition, and Alfred was con. 
ducted to Rome ; where, either conſcious of his i 


or neꝑlecting the ſuperſtition to which he appealed, he 
ventured to make the oath required of him, before John, 
who then filled the papal chair. But no fooner had he 
pronounced the fatal words, than he fell into 


over his Engliſh ſubjects, than he endeavoured to give ſe- 
farreftions of the Danes, which had created fo much 
diſturbance to his predeceſſors. He marched into North- 


* W. Malmef. bb. 2. cap. 6. Spell. Conc. pe 407- | 
H 4 umberland ; 


— 
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CHAP. umberknd; and finding that the inhabitants bore with 
wg impatience the Engliſh yoke, he thought it prudent to 

confer on Sithric, a Daniſh nobleman, the title of King, 

and to attach him to his intereſts, by giving him his 
Filer, Editha, in marriage. But this policy proved by 
accident the ſouree of dangerous conſequences. Sithric 
died in a twelvemoath after ; and his two fons by a former 
marriage, Anlaf and Godfrid, founding pretenſons on 
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. — — — and that 
fugitive, after ſubſiſting by piracy for ſome years, freed 
the king. by his death, from any farther anxiety. Athel- 


And on that account, the Scotch kiflecions, who, nd 


„ W. MalmeC. Ib. 2. cap. 6. Chron. Sen. . . Hoveden, 
p- 422. H. Hunting, lib. 5, p. 354- * Hoveden, p. 42% 
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. of the monk, cas. © 8,1 
fat, ſeem more worthy of belief. 

ConsranTme, otter to cd ents ot oh 
crown to the moderation of Athelftan, who was unwil- 
ling to employ all his advantages againſt him, or to the 
policy of that prince, who eſteemed the humiliation of an 


enemy a greater acquiſition than the ſubjection of 2 diſ- 


contented and mutinous people, thought the behaviour of 

the Engliſh monarch more an object of reſentment than 
of gratitude. He entered into a confederacy with Anlaf, 
who had collected a great body of Daniſh pirates, whom 
he found hovering in the Iriſh ſeas ; and with ſome Welſh 
princes, who were terrified at the growing power of — 
Atheltan: And all theſe allies made by concert an ir- © * 


— — For in thoſe turbulent 
A 
4143 —— 
Tun is a circumſtance, — of notice 
which dilleeians reluer with rognod to the trankfiiens of 
this war. Anlaf, on the approach of the Engliſh army, 
thought that he could not venture too much to enſure a 
fortunate event ; and employing the artifice formerly prac- 
tiſed by Alfred againſt the Danes, he entered the 
camp in the habit of a minſtrel. The ftratagem was for 
the preſent attended with like ſucceſs. He gave ſuch fa- 
tisfaction to the ſoldiers, who flocked about him, that 
they introduced him to the king's tent; and Anlaf, hav- 
ing played before that prince and his nobles during their 
repaſt, was difmilled with a handſome reward. His pru- 


MEI y=u among the Anglo-Sazons reſembled more that 
— our Se in 
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of the minſtrel; and was engaged by cu- 


pare for his defence *. : 

Tun fell fereral Daniſh and Welſh princes in the 
action of Brunſbury ; and Conſtantine and Anlaf made 
their eſcape with difficulty, leaving the greater part of 


their army on the field of batte. After this ſucceſs, 


* W. Meme ib. „ cop 6 Higten, p 263. — — _ > Bape 
p- 839. ND, p. 2 | 
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Enn. on his accefion, met with difturbance 942. 


from the reſtleſs Northumbrians, who lay in wait 
for every opportunity of breaking into rebellion. But 
marching ſuddenly with his forces into their country, he 


ſo overawed the rebels, that they endeavoured to 
him by the moſt humble fubmiions*. In order to give 
him the furer pledge of their 


king of 


© Chevn, Sex. p. 224. 


» B57. © W. A Bd. 2. cap. „ Brompton, 
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SYS . it, and protect the north from all future incurkons of the 
— Danes. | T7 þ | 
- EpmunD was young when he came to the crown ; 


neſs to enter the hall where he himfelf dined, and to fit 
at table with his attendants. Enraged at this infolence, 
he ordered him to leave the room ; but on his refuſing to 
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Provoked at the devaſtations of Edred, and eyen reduced ene: 
— 


by neceifity to bad on plunder, they broke into « new 


rebelkon, and were again ſubdued : But the king, now 


inſtructed by experience, took greater 8 
their future revolt. He fixed Engliſh garriſons in their 
moſt conſiderable towns ; and placed over them an Eng- 
liſh governor, who might watch all their motions, and 
ſuppreſs any inſurrection on its firſt appearance. He ob- 
mage for the lands which he held in England 
life, lay under the influence of the loweſt ſuperſtition, and 
had blindly delivered over his conſcie nce to the au; 

of Dunſtan, commonly called St. Dunſtan, abbot of 
Glaſtenbury, whom be advanced to the higheſt of 
and who covered, under the appearance of ſanctity, the 
moſt violent and moſt infolent ambition. Taking ad 
this churchman imported into England a new order of 
monks, who much changed the lte of ecclehiaſtical af. 
fairs, and excited, on their firſt eſtabliſhment, the moſt 
Fro the introduction of Chriſtianity among the Sax- 
ons, there had been monaſteries in England ; and theſe eſta 
morſes for the crimes into which they were fo frequently 
betrayed, knew no expedient for 32 
r towards the eccleflaftics- 
But the monks had hitherto been a ſpecies of f 


or prebendaries, and were both incermingled, in fome 


elves uſeful to k. They were employed in the education 


<A ” 
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| 
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8.4 P. of youth*: They had the diſpafal of their own time and 


— 


induſtry: They were not ſubjected to the rigid rules of 
an order : They had made no vows of implicit obedience 


to their ſupertors “: And they fill retained the choice, 


without quitting the convent, either of a married or 2 
fingle life*. But a miſlaken piety had produced in 
Italy a new ſpecies of monks, called Benedictines; who, 
carrying farther the plauſible principles of mortification, 
ſecluded themſelves entirely from the world, renounced 
all claim to liberty, and made a merit of the moſt invio- 
ſuperſtition at firſt engendered, were greedily embraced 
and promoted by the policy of the court of Rome. The 
Roman pontiff, who was making every day great advances 
towards an abſolute ſovereignty over the ccclefiaſtics, per- 
ceived that the celibacy of the clergy alone could break 
depriving them of every other object of ambition, engage 
them to promote, with unceafing induſtry, the grandeur 
of their own order. He was ſenſible, that fo long as the 
families, they never could be ſubjected to ſtrict diſcipline, or 
reduced to that ſlavery under their ſuperiors, which was 
requiſite to procure to the mandates, iſſued from Rome, a 
ready and zealous obedience. Celibacy, therefore, began 
to be extolled, as the indiſpenſable duty of prieſts ; 
the pope undertook to make all the clergy throughout 
weſtern world renounce at once the privilege of marriage: 
A fortunate policy ; but at the fame time an undertaking 
the moſt difficult of any, ſince he had the ſtrongeſt propen- 
kties of human nature to encounter, and found, that the 
fame connexions with the female fex, which generally 


© Ofberne in Anglia Sacre, tom. 2. p. gz. —Ff OGemne,p gt 
© Sec Wharten's notes to Anglia Sacra, tom. 2. p. 91. Gervaſe, p. 2645 
Chron, Wiar. MS. apud Spell. Canc. p. 434- 
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he had already ſpread over the ſouthern countries of 
the ſevere laws of the monaſtic life, and began to form 
attempts towards a like innovation in 


* Oberar, p. 95+ Mare, Welk p. x87, 


un 
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© 1 4 P: bition prompted him to repair his indiſcretions, by ran 


into an oppolite extreme. He fecluded himfelf en- 
tirely from the world ; he framed a cell fo ſmall, that he 
could neither ſtand erect in it, nor ſtretch out his limbs 
during his repoſe ; and he here employed bimſelf perpe- 
tually either in devotion or in manual hbour*. It is 
chimeras, which, being believed by himſelf and his ftu- 


tity among the people. 
the frequent viſits which he paid him, was one day more 


* 


of 
r and being thus poſſeſſed both of power at court, 
_and. of credit with the populace, be was enabled to at- 


3 $1 | ; 
_ © Qfherne, p. o6- _ © Officrac, p. 97+ 1 Ofberne, p. 102. 
" Wallingford, p. 545 . 
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that his advancement 
der neement had been owing to the 


2— to reader it woiverksl in the king-/ 


with Cheiftian perfefiion * And 2 total abftinence from 
all commerce with the fex was deemed fuch 2 meritorious 
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C HA P. The ſecular clergy, on the other hand, who were nume> 
wn rous and rich, and polled of the ecclefiaitical dignities, 
defcnded themſelves with vigour, and endeavoured to re- 
takate upon their adverſaries. The people were thrown 
into agitation ; and few inftances occur of more violent 
diſſentions, excited by the moſt material differences in 
religion ; or rather by the moſt frivolous : Since it is a 
juſt remark, that the more affinity there is between theo- 
logical parties, the greater commonly is their animoſity. 
Tun progreſs of the monks, which was become con- 
fiderable, was ſomewhat retarded by the death of Edred, 
their partizan, who expired after a reign of nine years *. 
He left children ; but as they were infants, his nephew 
Edwy, fon of Edmund, was placed en the throne. 


E DV I. 


DW Y, at the time of his accefion, was not above 
fixteen or ſeventeen years of age, was poſſeſſed of 
the moſt amiable figure, and was even endowed, accord- 
ing to authentic accounts, with the moſt promiſing vir- 
tues. He would have been the favourite of his people, 
had he not unhappily, at the commencement of his 
reizn, been engaged in a controverſy with the monks, 
whoſe rage neither the graces of the body nor virtues of 
the mind could mitigate, and who have purſued his me- 
mory with the fame unrelenting vengeance, which they 
exerciſed againſt his perſon and dignity during his ſhort 
and unfortunate reign. There was a beautiful princeſs 
of the royal blood, called Elgiva, who had made impreſ- 
fion on the tender heart of Edwy; and as he was of an 
age when the force of the paſſions firſt begins to be felt, 
he had ventured, contrary to the advice of his graveſt 


__ cnutt» 


and the remonftrances of the more dignified © n 4 
#, to eſpouſe her ; though ſhe was within the 
of affinity prohibited by the canon-law 1, 2—— 


2 — S N 


the moſt opprobrious cpithet that can be applied to 
ſex, and tearing him from ber arms, puſhed him 
in a diſgraceful manner, into the banquet of the nobles *. 
Ly. though young, and oppoſed by the prejudices of 
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of account of money expended, as he affirmed, by orders 
wants, of the hue ing, | he accuſed him of malverſatiom in his 
office, and baniſhed him the kingdom. But Dunſtan's 
cabal was not unactive during his abſence : They filled 
the public with high panegyrics on his fanctity: They 
exchimed again the impicty of the king and queen : 
And having poiſoned the minds of the people by theſe 
declamations, they proceeded to ſtill more outrageous acts 
of violence againſt the royal authority. Archbiſhop Odo 
fent into the palace a party of ſoldiers, who ſeized the 
queen ; and having berned her face with a red hot 
in order to deflroy that fatal beauty which had 
Edwy, they carried her by force into Ircland, there to 
remain in perperual exile *. Edwy, finding it in vain to 
refit, was obliged to conſent to his divorce, which was 
by Odo”; and a cataſtrophe, fill more dif- 
ceſs, being cured of her wounds, and having even ob- 
literated the ſcars with which Odo had hoped to deface 
beauty, returned into England, and was flying to the 
of the king, whom the ftill regarded as her 
hyſband ; when the fell into the hands of a party, whom 
the primate had fent to intercept her. Nothing but her 
death could now give ſecurity to Odo and the monks; 
| and the moſt cruel death was requiſite to ſatiate their 
vengeance. She was hamftringed ; and expired a few 
days after at Gloceſter in the moſt acute torments *. 
Trz Engliſh, blinded with ſuperſtition, inftead of be- 
ing ſhocked with his inhumanity, exclaimed that the 
misfortunes of Edwy and his conſort were a juſt judgment 
for their difſolute contempt of the ecclefiaſtical ftatuces. 
They even proceeded to rebellion againſt their ſovereign , 
and having plkced Edgar at their head, the younger 


» Ofberne,, oY Tg. Grrralk, p 2644- v Hoveden, . 425- 
. ® Ofherac, p. T4. Gervainy p. 1645, 2646. 
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brother of Edwy, 2 boy of thirteen years of age, they nar. 
— 


ſoon put him in poſſeſſion of ia, Northumberland 
Eaſt- Anglia ; and chaſed Edwy into the ſouthern coun. 
ties. That it might not be doubtful at whoſe f 
tion this revolt was Duaftan returned into 
England, and took upon him the government of Edgar 
and his party. He was firſt inflalled in the fee of Wor- 
ceſter, then in that of London v, and, on Odo's 
and the violent expulſion of Brithelm, his ſucceſſor, in 
that of Canterbury * ; of all which he long kept poſſeſſion. 
Odo is tranſmitted to us by the monks under the charac- 


and gave Edgar peaceable polleSon of the government *. 


. E DG K M - 
1 prince, who mounted the throne in ſuch early 

youth, ſoon diſcovered an excellent capacity in the 
adminiſtration of affairs; and his zign is one of the 
moſt fortunate that we meet with in the ancient Engliſh 
hiſtory. He ſhowed no averſion to was ; he made 
inſt i And by this vi 
and foreſight, he was cnabled, without any danger of 
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r. north, in order to keep the mutinous Northumbcians in 


— - ſubjeftion, and to repel the inroads of the Scot. He 


2 monarch. He carried his fupennocity to a 
great height, and might have excited an univerſal com- 
eſtabliſhed, as to deprive his enemies of all hopes of ſhak- 
ing it, It is faid, that, refiding once at Cheſter, and 
having purpoſed to go by water to the abbey of St. John 
the Baptiſt, he obliged 


he held in England, 
| Bur the chief means by which Edgar maintained his 
authority and preferved public peace, was the paying of 
court to Dunſtan and the monks, who had at firſt placed 
him on the thrane, and who, by their pretenſions to ſu- 
periar ſanctity and purity of manners, had acquired an 
d Higden, p. 265. ® See Note [C] nt the end of the volume. 
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aſtendant over the people. He favoured their ſcheme for © u 4 r. 


diſpeiciing the ſecular canons of all the monaſteries © 
he beſtowed preferment on none but their partizans ; he 
allowed Dunſtan to reſign the ſer of Worcefter into the 
hands of Ofwald, one of his creatures /; and to place Ethel- 
fuled theſe prelates in the adminiſtration of all eccleſiaſti- 
cal, and cen in that of many civil affairs ; and though the 
vigour of his own genius prevented him from being im- 


plicitly guided by them, the king and the biſhops found 
ſuch advantages in their mutual agreement, that they 
always acted in concert, and united their influence in pre- 

Ir order to complete the great work of placing the new 
order of monks in all the convents, Edgar fummoned a 
general council of the prelates and the heads of the reli- 
bn orders. He here inveighed againſt the dhe lives 


* lfigious houſes. You were my counſellor and a ant 
* in all my ſchemes : You were the direftor of my con- 


Wigera, p. 606. Chron, Abb. St. Peui de Burgos p. 27, 23. 
14 « ſcience : 
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EnAP. © frience: To you I was obedient in all things. When 
hymns Gid you call for fupplics, which I refuſed you ? Was 


e my afliflance ever wanting to the poor ? Did 1 deny 
«< ſupport and eſtabliſhments to the clergy and the con- 
« vents? Did I not hearken to your infiruftions, who 
« told me, that theſe charities were, of all others, the 
* moſt grateful to my Maker, and fixed a perpetual fund 
= hr is jj of rein? And are all our pious 
< endeavours now fruſtrated by the diſſolute lives of the 

« peiefts ? Not that T throw any blame on you: You 
„ have reaſoned, befought, inculcated, inveighed : But 
„ it now behoves you to uſe ſharper and more vigorous 
„ remedies ; and conjoining your ſpiritual authority with 
_ < the civil power, to purge effeQually the temple of God 
«4 from thieves and intruders *.” It is cafy to imagine, 
that this harangue had the deſired effect; and that, when 

ö it was not long before the monks prevailed, and 
eſtabliſhed their new diſcipline in almoſt all the convents, 
We may remark, that the declamations againſt the 
ſecular clergy are, both here and in all the hiſtorians, con- 
yeyed in general germs ; apd as that onfer of men arg 
commonly peſtrained by the decency of their character, 
it is difficult to believe, that the complaints againſt their 
diſſolute manners could be ſo univerſally juſt as is pre- 
tended, It is more probable, that the monks paid court 
to the populace by an affefted auſterity of life ; and re- 
clergy, as great and unpaxgonable enormities, thereby 
the way for the encreaſe of their own power and 
Eggar, however, like a true politician, con- 
curred with the prevailing party z and he even indulged 
them in pretenſions, which, though they might, when 
fomplied with, engage the monks to ſupport royal autho- 


Þ Albee Riarh, pe 260 360, Sycik Cone. pe 47G, 477 47% thy 
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rity during his own reign, proved afterwards dangerous © h 4 P. 
to his fucceiſors, and gave diſturbance to the whole civil 
power. He feconded the policy of the court of Rome, —_— 
in granting to ſome monaſteries an exemption from epiſ- 
copal juriſdiction: He allowed the convents, even thoſe 
of royal foundation, to ufurp the clefiion of their own 
abbot : And he admitted their forgeries of ancient char- 
ters, by which, from the pretended grant of former kings, 
they afſumed many privileges and immunities '. 
panegyrics from themonks ; and be is tranſmitted to us, not 
only under the character of a confummate ſtateſman and an = 
aftive prince, praiſes to which be ſeems to have been juſtly 
entitled, but under that of a great faint and = man of vir 
in inveighing agrin® the Feencioutoels of — 
and the intereſted ſpirit of his partizans, in — 
culogies on his piety, than the uſual tenour of his 
which was licentious to the higheſt degree, and abated 
every law, human and divine, Vet thoſe very Monks, 
who, as we are told by Ingulf, = very ancient hiffoei 
had no idea of any moral of religious merit, except chaſtity 
and obedience, not only connived at his enormies hue 
loaded him with the greateſt praiſes. Hiftory, however 
has preſerved fome inftances of his amours, from which 
ON CGI, we any fm © cmjeites of the 
Lean broke into a convent, carried of Editha, a 
nun, by force, and even committed violence on her per- 
fon *. For this at} of facrilege he was reprimanded by 
Dunſtan ; and that be might reconcile himfelf to the 
church, he was obliged not to ſeparate from his miſtreſs, 
2 e 
3 —— p 48s. = 
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Edgar. He had paſſed a night muck to his | 
—— 
Me — * vn transferred to Elfleda ; 


the frequent panegyrics which be heard of Elfrida ; and 
refleting on her noble birth, be refolved, if he found her 
their fame, to ? 


of inferive fation. When he had, by this a &. 
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number of foreigners to viſit his ©: 
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*. and to tire them of theſe liberal prejudices and ruſtic 
— manners, to which iflanders are often ſubject. 
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AxoTHen remarkable incident of this reign was the 
extirpation of wolves from England. This advantage 
was attained by the induſtrious policy of Edgar. He 
took great pains in hunting and purſuing thoſe ravenous 
animals ; and when he found that all that cſeaped him 
had taken ſhelter in the mountains and foreſts of Wales, 
he changed the tribute of money impoſed on the Welſh 
princes by Athelftan, his predeceſſor , into an annual 
tribute of three hundred heads of wolves ; which pro- 
duced ſuch diligence in bunting them, that the animal 
has been no more ſeen in this iſland. 

Epncan died, aber 2 reign of fixteen years, and in the 
chirty=third of his age. He was ſucceeded by Edward, 
„„ 
— —_— 

EDWARD the Martyr. 
PPE =ccfon of this prince, who was cnly teen 
years of age at his father's death, did not take place 
without much difficulty and oppoſition.  Elfrids, his 
fiep-mother, had a fon, Echelred, feven years old, whom 
the attempted to raiſe to the throne : She affirmed, that 


Edgar's marriage with the mother of Ldware was expoſed 
to infuperable objections; and as ſhe had poſlefled great 


credit with her huſband, ſhe had found means to acquire 


partizans, who feconded all her pretenfions. But the 
title of Edward was ſupported by many advantages. He 
was appointed ſucceſſor by the will of his father: He 
was approaching to man's eſtate, and might ſoon be able 
w take into his own hands the reins of government : 
The principal nobility, dreading the imperious temper of 


4 W. Malmef. Ib. 2. cap. 6. Brampton, p. 338. r Hovedcn, 
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© 8 4 F. kingdom, he was obliged to employ all his intrigue, and 
— 8 his- power, which was too great for a ſubjeQ, to be 
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reſtored to his country, and reinſtated in his 
Having had experience of the credit and malevolence of 
his enemies, he thenceforth truſted for ſecurity, not to 
his ſervices or to the affections of his fellow-citizens, but 
to the influence which he had obtained over his vaſſals, 
and to the public calamities, which, he thought, muſt, 
in every revolution, render his affiſtance Hav- 
ing fixed this reſolution, be determined to prevent all fuck 
ſucceſſes as might eſtabliſh the royal authority, or render 
his own fituation dependent or precarious. As the Eng- 
liſh had formed the plan of furrounding and deftroying 
the Daniſh fleet in harbour, he privately informed the 
enemy of their danger; and when they put to ſea, in con- 
ſequence of this intelligence, he deſerted to them, with the 
ſquadron under his command, the night before the en- 
gagement, and thereby diſappointed all the efforts of his 
countrymen >. Ethelred, enraged at his perfidy, ſeized 
his fon, Alger, and ordered his eyes to be put out*. 
But ſuch was the power of Alfric, that he again forced 
himſelf into authority; and though he had given this ſpe- 
cimen of his character, and received this grievous provo- 
cation, it was found neceffary to entruſt him anew with 
the government of Mercia. "This condudt of the court, 
which, in all its circumffances, is fo barbarous, weak, 
and imprudent, both merited and prognofticated the moſt 
grievous calamities. 


Tur northern invaders, now well acquainted with the 
deſenceleis condition of England, made a powerful de- 
ſcent under the command of Sweyn, king of Denmark, 
and Olave, king of Norway ; and failing up the Humber, 
ſpread on all fides their deſtructive ravages. Lindeſey 

Þ Chron. Sax. p. 229. W. Malm. p. 62, Higden, p. 270. 
© Chron. Sas, p. 225. — Þ> Oh. | 
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© AP. Engliſh territories; and he; faithfully fulfilled the. en- 
—ů— This prince receives ie appellation of St. 


Olave from the church of Rome ; and notwithſtanding 
the general preſumption, which lies, either againſt-the- 
underſtanding or morals of every one, who in tho ig- 
norant ages was dignified with that title, he ſeems to have 


| been a man of merit and of virtue. Sweyn, though E 


ſcrupulous than Olave, was conſtrained, upon the de- 
parture of the Norwegian prince, to evacuate alſo the 
kingdom with all his followers. 

Tas compolition brought only a ſhort interval is the 
ſoon after in the Severne ; and having committed fpoil in 
Wales, as well as in Cornwal and Devonſhire, they failed 
round to the fouth-coaſt, and entering the Tamar, com- 
pleted the devaſtation of theſe two counties. They then 
returned to the Briſtol- channel; and penetrating into the 
country by. the Avon,  fpread themſelves over all that 


D_—_—U_ 
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already found fo ineffectual : They offered the Danes to © #4 | 
buy peace, by paying them a large ſum of money. Thee 


Favagers roſe continually in their demands; and now re- 
quired the payment of 24,000 pounds, to which the Eng- 
kf were fo-mean and imprudent as to fubmit . The de- 
parture of the Danes procured thee another ſhort interval 
of repoſe, which they enjoyed as if it were to be perpetual, = 
without making any effectual preparations for a more vi- 
gorous reſiſtance upon the next return of the enemy. 
- Bn$ipas receiving this fur, the Danes were 
— r 
n over by their countrymen in Normandy, who at 
this time were hard preſſed by the arms of Robert, king 
of France, and who found it difficult to defend the ſettle 
is probable, alſo, that Etheired, obſerving the cloſe con- 
nexions, thus maintained among all the Danes, l 

ing an alliance. with that formidable people : For this 
purpoſe, being now a widower, he made his 2direfies to. 
Emma, fitter to Richard Il. duke of Normandy, and he 
won ſucceeded in his negociation. The princeſs came 


over this year to England, and was married to Ethel- oz. 


red. 


Is the end of the ene, and beginning of the tenth gaz 
rhe 
mans, 


century, when the north, not yet exhauſted by that mal- 
ceſfively emitted, ſent forth a new race, not of conquer- 
Rollo, a petty prince ar chicftain of Denmark, whoſ 


> Hoveden, p. 429 Chron. Maile. p. 153, 
Wigan, p. 277%. 
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valour and abilities ſoon engaged the attention of his coun- 


736 


1 


and a viſion 


His reputation 


brought him afſociates from all quarters ; 


3 and who, being foiled in every 


10 
ek 111117 


trymen. He was expoſed in his youth to the jealouſy of 
the king of Denmark, who attacked his fmall, but in- 
| © Dudo, ex edit. Dechefar, p- 70, 73. Gul. Gemeticenis, lids 2. cap 2, 3 


© Duda, be 7: Gul. Gem. is cyift. at Gub. Crag, 


and others of thaſe freedooters in Northumberland, and 
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having reflored peace to his harafſed country, had effa- CH A P. 


bliſhed the moſt excellent military, as well as civil, infti- 
that no advantages could be gained over ſuch a people, 
governed by ſuch 2 prince, foon turned his enterprizes 
againſt France, which he found more expoſed to bis in- 
roads ; and during the reigns of Eudes, an uſurper, and 
of Charles the Simple, 2 weak prince, he commited 
the moſt deſtructive ravages both on the inland and ma- 
ritime provinces of that kingdom. The French, having 
no means of defence againſt a leader, who united all 
the valour of his countrymen with the policy of more 
civilized nations, were obliged to ſubmit to the expedient 
pnedy Adel, cad wUlke — 
provinces, which 

— they had depopulated 

Tus reaſon why the Danes for purſued 
at & lis —— —— et 
by the Goths, Vandals, Franks, Burgundians, Lombards, 
in the method of attack which was practiſed by theſe 
ſeveral nations, and to which the nature of their 
tive fituations neceffarily confined them. The later 
tribes, living in an inland country, made incurſions by 
land upon the Roman empire ; and when they entered 

obliged to 
whom 


beg the property and induſtry of the people whom 
they had fubdued. But the Danes and Norwegjans, in- 


© Gul. Gemer. lid, 3, cap. & # Dude, p. 3s. 
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countries, and found it ſaſe to remain longer in 


— — He was required to do homage 
© Charles for this province, and to put himſelf in that hu- 
miliating poſture, impoſed on vaſſals by the rites of the 
feudal law. He long refuſed to Sbenix to.this jnhgnity 3 


 Gifla, in marriage; and, that he might bind him faſter to 
his intereſts, made him 2 donation 
ritory, beſides that which he was obliged to ſurrender to 
him by his ſtipulations. When fome of the French 
nobles informed him, that, in return for fo generous a 
5 5 Ypod. Neuft. p. 437, 


SY preſent, 


STHEELLELEE  : * 8 
rern eee 


22 t compliment by one of 
his captains. The Dane, commiſſioned for this purpoſe 
full of indignation at the order, and deſpiſing fo 

| Ike a prince, caught Charles by the foot, and pretend- 
ing to carry it to his mouth, that he might kiſs it, 


ture counſels, to the ſettlement of his new-acquired ter- 
aging: called Normandy; and he 
parcelled it out among his e => 
— —— of os wok 147 
which was then ” eſtabliſhed in the fouthern 
cumftances of that age. He treated the French fubiedts. 
who ſubmitted ts kim, with mates nnd — 
claimed his ancient followers from their ferocious vio- 
lence ; he eſtabliſhed law and order throughout his tate ; 
proceably in 2 good old ago, nnd Iefe his dom "Ina 
his poſterity |, dominions 
Wan I. who ſucceeded him, . 
twenty-five years ; and, during that time, the dutchy 
were thoroughly jntermingled with the 9 
had made fuch progreſs towards cultivation 28 
death of William, his fon Richard, though a minor *, _- 
_ * Gul, Gemet. lid. 2. cop. 2%. © Gul. Gemet lib. 2. cap »9, 
. 0 * Order. Vinalin, g. 459- Gut. One. lib. 4. cap- 2. 
5 mans 
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© #2 4 F. mans were already famewhat advanced in civility, and 


ir government could now reſt ſecure on its laws 


abilities of the Sovereign. Richard, after a long reign 
of fifty-four years, was fuccecded by his fon of the fame 
name in the year 99 ; which was eighty-five years 
after the firſt eſtabliſhment of the Normans in France. 
This was the duke who gave his ſiſter, Emma, in mar- 
riage to Ethelred, king of England, and who thereby 
formed connections with a country which his poſterity 
was fo foon after deſtined to fubdue. 

Tus Danes had been eſtabliſhed during a longer pe- 
riod in England than in France; and though the fimi- 
larity of their original language to that of the Saxons 
invited them to a more early coalition with the natives, 
they had hitherto found ſo little example of civilized man- 
ners among the Engliſh, that they retained all their an- 
cient ferocity, and valued themſelves only on their na- 
tional character of military bravery. The recent, as well 
as more ancient atchievements of their countrymen, tend- 
ed to ſupport this idea ; and the Engliſh princes, parti- 
cularly Athelftan and Edgar, fenfible of that fuperiority, 
had been accuſtomed to keep in pay bodies of Daniſh 
troops, who were quartered about the country, and com- 
mercenaries had attained to fuch a height of luxury, ac- 
cording to the old Engliſh writers, that they combed 
their hair once a day, bathed themſelves once a week, 
changed their clothes frequently ; and by all theſe arts of 
effeminacy, as well as by their miliqzry character, had 
rendered themſelves ſo to the fair ſex, that they 
debauched the wives and daughters of the Engliſh, and 
diſhonoured many families. But what moſt provoked 
the inhabitants was, that, inftead of defending them 
againſt invaders, they were ever ready to betray them to 


] ® Order. Vinalis, p. 459» = Wallingford, p. 547. 
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tween the inhabitants of Engliſh and Daniſh race, had, 
from theſe repeated injuries, riſen to a great height ; when 
Ethelred, from a policy incident to weak princes, em- 
braced the cru refolution of maſfacring the latter 
throughout all his dominions . Secret orders were diſ- 
patched to commence the execution every where on the 
fame day ; and the feſtival of St. Brice, which fell on a 
Sunday, the day on which the Danes uſually bathed 
themielves, was choſen for that purpoſe. It is needleſs 
to repeat the accounts tranſmitted concerning the barba- 
rity of this maſſacre : The rage of the populace, excited 
by ſo many injuries, ſanctiſied by authority, and ftimu- 
lated by example, diſtinguiſhed not between innocence 
and guilt, ſpared neither fex nor age, and was not fa- 


_ tiated without the tortures, as well as death, of the un- 


happy vicims. Even Gunilda, fifter to the king of 
and had em- 
braced Chriſtianity, was, by the advice of Edric, earl of 
Wilts, ſeized and condemned to death by Ethelred, after 
This unhappy princeſs foretold, in the agonies of deſpair, 
that her murder would foon be avenged by the total ruin 
of the Engliſh nation. 


Naver was prophecy better fulfilled ; and never did 
barbarous policy prove more fatal to the authors. Sweyn 
and his Danes, who wanted but a pretence for i 
the Engliſh, appeared off the weſtern coaſt, and threat- 
ened to take full revenge for the laughter of their coun- 
negligence or treachery of carl Hugh, a Norman, who 
had been made governor by the intereſt of Queen Emma. 
They began to ſpread their devaſtations over the country ; 


* Ser note (D] ut the end of the volume. | 
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the foreign Danes, and to aſſociate themſelves with all © # 4 7. 
-Rragaling parties of that nation. The animoſity, be» 
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means of faſety but in deferting with twenty ſhips to en 4A r. 
the Danes. Brightric purſued him with © lect of eighty c__—_—__ 
fail ; but his ſhips being ſhattered in 2 tempeſt, and 
ſtranded on the coaft, he was ſuddenly attacked by Wolf- 
noch, and all his veſſels burnt and deſtroyed. The im- | 
becility of the king was little capable of repairing this 1 
misfortune : The treachery of Edric fruſtrated every plan | 
for future defence : And the Engliſh navy, diſconcerted, 
D 

ks FACES TY 
ticularly all the miſerĩes to which the Engliſh were thence- 
forth expoſed. We hear of nothing but the ſacking and 
burning of towns ; the devaſtation of the open country ; 
the appearance of the enemy in every quarter of the 
kingdom ; their cruel diligence in diſcovering any cor- 
ner which had not been ranſacked by their former vio- 
lence. The broken and disjointed narration of the an- 
tient hiftorians is here well adapted to the nature of the 
war, which was conducted by fuch fudden inroads, as 
would have been dangerous even to an united and well- 
governed kingdom, but proved fatal, where nothing but 
a general conſternation, and mutual diffidence and diſ- 
ſention prevailed. The governors of one province re- 
fuſed to march to the afliftance of another, and were at 
laſt terrified from aſſembling their forces for the defence 
of their own province. General councils were ſummon- 
ed ; but either no reſolution was taken, or none was car- 
the Engliſh agreed, was the baſe and imprudent one of 3 
buying a new peace from the Danes by the payment of 
48, oco pounds. 


Tuns meaſure did not bring them even that ſhort in- ess. 
terval of repoſe which they had expeSicd from it. The 


Danes, difregarding all engagements, continued their de- 
| _ vaſtations | 
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C H A P. yaftations and hoſtilities ; levied 2 new contridution of 
— ooo pounds upon the county of Kent alone 3 mar» 
dered the archbiſhop of Canterbury, who had refuſed 
do countenance this exation; and the Englith no» 
bility found no other refource than that of ſubmitting 
every where to the Daniſh monarch, ſwearing allegiance 
to him, and delivering him hoſtages for their fidelity. 
2020p Ethelred, equally aid of the violence of the enemy, 
and the treachery of his own fubjefts, fied into Nor- 
mandy, whither he had ſent before him Queen Emma, 
and her two fons, Alfred and Edward. Richard received 
dis oadeppy gueſts with = generality that bees henguy 6s 
his memory. | 


Tus king had not been above fix weeks in Norman- 
dy, when he heard of the death of Sweyn, who expired 
at Gainſborough, before he had time to eſtabliſh himſelf 
- in his new-acquired dominions. The Englifh prelates 

and nobility, taking advantage of this event, ſent over a 


deputation to Normandy ; invited Ethelred to return to 
them, exprefling a deſire of being again governed by their 
now tutored by experience, he would avoid all thoſe er- 
rors which had been attended with fuch misfortunes to 
hirnſclf and to his people. But the miſconduct of Ethe]- 


and credulity, which had fo often cxpoſed him to the 
infults of his enemies. His fon-in-law, Edric, notwicth- 
ſtanding his repeated treaſons, retained fuch influence at 
court, as to inſti] into the king jealouſies of Sigefert and 
Morcar, two of the chief nobles of Mercia : Edvic al- 
lured them into his houſe, where he murdered them ; 
while Erhelred participated in the infamy of the action, 
by conkfifcating their eſtates, and ing into a con- 
vent the widow of Sigefert. She was 2 woman of fin- 

2 gular 
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EDMOND Hronfide. a; 


r Ye nene 
| from his hardy valour, poſſeſſed courage and abi- 


tion had creeped in among the nobility and prelates ; 
Edmond found no better expedient for ſtopping | 


the common enemy. After meeting with ſome ſucceſs 


tune in the beginning of the day declared for him ; but 
| Edric, having cut off the head of one Ofner, whoſe 
' countenance reſembled that of Edmond, fixed it on 2 
ſpear, carried it through the ranks in triumph, and called 
 aloudto the Engliſh, that it was time to fly; for, bebold! 

| the 


HE Eg. who had been unable to defend their 
| country, and maintain their independency, under 
io aftive and brave a prince as Edmond, could, after his 
who, active and brave himifelf, and at the head of 2 great 
. : La 
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CM AP. force, was ready to take advantage of the minority of 
— Edwin ad Edward, the two fors of Edmond. Yetthis 


government. 

ſenſible that he ſhould render himſelf extremely odious, 

if he ordered them to be diſpatched in England, font 

them abroad to his ally, the king of Sweden, wha he 

defired, as foon as they arrived at his court, to free him, 

. wafer The Swediſh 
was too generous to comply with the requeſt ; 


Canurn, though he had reached the great point of 
his ambition, in obtaining poſſeſſion of the Engliſh crown, 
was obliged at firſt to make great ſacrifices to it; and to 


CANUT E. 


moſt extenſive governments and juriſdictions. He created © 4 Þ. 


Thurkill' car! or duke of (for theſe titles 
were then nearly of the fame import), Vrie of Northum- 
berland, and Edric of Mercia; reſerving only to himſelf 
the adminiftration of Weſſex. But ſeizing afterwards 2 
favourable opportunity, he expelled Thurkill and Yric 
from their governments, and baniſhed them the kingdom : 
He put to death many of the Engliſh nobility, on whoſe 
fidelity he could not rely, and whom he hated on account 
of their difloyalty to their native prince. And even the 
traitor, Edric, having had the affurance to reproach him 
with his ſervices, was condemned to be executed, and his 
body to be thrown into the Thames; a ſuitable reward for 
 Carxvrrx ale found himſelf obliged, in the 
of his reign, to load the people with heavy taxes, in order 
to reward his Daniſh followers : He exacted from them at 
one time the fur of 72,000 pounds ; befides 12,000 
pounds which he levied on London alone. He was pro- 
bably willing, from political motives, to mult 
that city, on account of the affeftion which it had borne 
to Edmond, and the refiſtance which it had made to the 
Daniſh power in two obſtinate ſieges *. But theſe rigours 
were imputed to neceflity ; and Canute, like a wiſe prince, 
was determined that the Englih, now deprived of all 
their dangerous leaders, ſhould be reconciled to the Daniſh 
yoke, by the juſtice and impartiality of his adupini- 
tration. He fent back to Denmark as many of his 
followers as he could fafely ſpare : He reftored the Saxon 
cuſtoms in 2 general affembly of the flates : He made 
no diſtinction between Danes and Engliſh in the diftri- 
bution of juſtice: And be took care, by a ſtrict execu- 
tion of law, to protect the lives and properties of all his 
W. Mal. . 72. In coc of theſe fieges, Canute diverted the courſe of 


. Thames, and dy that means brought his hips above Lordon drjdge, 
L 3 his 
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CH 4 P. his new fubjefts; and both were ghd to obtain a line. 
hymns Felpite from thoſe multiplied calamities from which the 
one, no lefs than the other, had, in their fierce conteſt for 

Tus removal of Edmond's children into fo diſtant a 


country as Hungary, was, next to their death, regarded 
by Canute as the greateſt ſecurity to his government : He 


the children, whom he ſhould have by that marriage, 
in policſion of the crown of Richard com- 
plied with his demand, and ſent over Emma to Eng- 
land, where ſhe was foon after married to Canute r. The 


ſubjects . 
The Norman prince did not long furvive the marriage of 
Fama ; and he left the inheritance of the dutchy ta his 
clideit ſon of the fame name ; who dying a year after him, 
without children, was ſucceeded by his brother Robert, a 
man of valour and abilities. 
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: CANUTE, 


.of the king of 

a great body of the Engliſh, 

had of carl Godwin. This nobleman 
here an opportunity of performing a ſervice, by which 
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| CH P. attention. Unfortunately, the ſpirit which prevailed in 
— ge gave > wrong direfion to his devotion: Infleed 


of making compenſation to thoſe whom he had injured by 
his former acts of violence, he employed himſelf entirely 
in thoſe exerciſes of piety which the monks repreſented 
as the moſt meritorious. He built churches, he endowed 
monaſteries, he enriched the eccleſiaſtics, and he beftow- 
ed revenues for the ſupport of chantries at Aﬀingion and 
other places; where he appointed prayers to be faid for 
the fouls of thoſe who had there fallen in battle againſt 
him. He even undertook a pilgrimage to Rome, where 
he reſided a conſiderable time: Beſides obtaining from 
there, he engaged all the princes, through whoſe domi- 
nions he was obliged to paſs, to deſiſt from thoſe heavy 
act from the Engliſh pilgrims. By this ſpirit of devotion, 
no lefs than by his equitable and politic adminiſtration, 
. 


jects. 

__Canvrs, the greateft and moſt powerful monarch of 
his time, ſovereign of Denmark and Norway, as well as 
of England, could not fail of meeting with adulation from 
his courtiers ; a tribute which is liberally paid even to the 
meaneſt and weakeſt princes. Some of his flatterers 
breaking out, one day, in admiration of his grandeur, 
exclaimed that every thing was poſſible for him: Upon 
which the menarch, it is ſaid, ordered his chair to be ſet 
on the fſea-ſhoce, while the tide was rifing ; and as the 
waters approached, he commanded them to retire, and to 
obey the voice of him who was lord of the ocean. He 
feigned to fit ſome time in expectation of their ſubmiſſion ; 
but when the ſea ſtill advanced towards him, and began 
to waſh him with its billows, he turned to his courtiers, 


way 


5 rr 


Irrer 


CANUTE. 


was feeble and impotent, and that power refided with one © * 
Being alone, in whoſe hands were all the el x 


and ns farther ; and who could level with his nod the mot 
towering piles of human pride and ambition 


commonly called Danegelt ; 
becauſe the revenue had been employed, either in - 
inroads of that hoſtile nation. That monarch had requi 
tht the fame tax ould be paid by Cumberland, wht, 
was held by the Scots; but Malcolm, a warlike princ 
told him, that 2s he was always able to repulſe the 


peace of his enemies, nor pay others for reſiſting them. 
Ethelred, offended at this reply, which contained a f. 
reproach on his own condudt, undertook an expedition 
againſt Cumberland ; but though be committed ravages 
temper more humble or fubmiſive. C 8 
acceſſion, ſummoned the Scottiſh king to 
him(elf a vaſſal for Cumberland to the crown of England; 
but Malcolm refuſed compliance, on - 4 
owed homage to thoſe princes ns 2 
temper to bear this infult ; and the king of Scotland foon 
nute's appearing on the frontiers with a formidable 
Males ageed, that bis grandſon and heir, Duncan. 
whom he put in poſſeſſon of Cumberland, ſhould 

the ſiboifſons required, and that the dyes of Scorhnd 


Scotland 
ſhould 
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the moſt powerful nobleman in the kingdom, eſpecially in 
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and he died at Shaſtſbury ; leaving three ſons, Sweyn, 
Harold, and Hardicanute. Sweyn, whom he had by his 
firſt marriage with Alfwen, daughter of the earl of Hamp- 
ſhire, was crowned in Norway : Hardicanute, whom 
Emma had born him, was in polſeffion of Denmark : 
Harold, who was of the fame marriage with Sweyn, was 
at that time in England. 


HAROLD HAREFOOT. 


Canute, in his treaty with Richard, 
duke of „ had ſtipulated, that his children 
by Emma ſhould fucceed to the crown of England, he had 
either conſidered himſelf as releaſed from that engagement 
by the death of Richard, or eſteemed it dangerous to leave 
an unſettled and newly conquered kingdom in the hands 
of fo young a prince as Hardicanute : He therefore ap- 
pointed, by his will, Harold ſucceſſot to the crown. This 
prince was beſides preſent, to maintain his claim ; he was 
favoured by all the Danes; and he got immediately poſſeſ- 
fon of his father's treaſures, which might be equally 
uſeful, whether he found it neceſſary to proceed by force 
or intrigue, in infuring his fucceſion. On the other 
hand, Hardicanute bad the ſuffrages of the Engliſh, who, 
on account of his being born among them of queen Em- 
ma, regarded him as their countryman ; he was favoured 
by the articles of treaty. with the duke of Noamandy ; 
and above all, his party was eſpouſed by carl Godwin, 


the province of Weſſex, the chief feat of the. ancient 
Engliſh. Affairs were likely to terminate in a civil war ; 
when, by the interpoſition of the nobility of both parties, 

r W. Mala. p. 74. © Cliron. Sane pe 254. © Wh Mhln. p- 76 
a com- 
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ſhould enjoy, together 3 and it was agreed, that Harold © B 4 
hal 257. manker with Londen, ol he provimes 
ſhould remain amet, while the polleion of the fouch 
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ſeereey. Godwin, equally fervile and infolent, fubmit- © H A F. 
ted to be his inftrument in that unnatural and brutal ation. —— 
- Finar nobleman knew, that be was univerſally be- 
heved to have been an accomplice in the barbarity exer- 
ciſed on Alfred, and that he was on that account obno- 
xious to Hardicanute; and perhaps he hoped, by diſplaying 
this rage againſt Harold's memory, to juſtify himſelf from 
his appearance, preferred an accuſation againſt Godwin 
for the murder of Alfred, and demanded juſtice for that 
crime. Godwin, in order to appeaſe the king, made 
him a magnificent preſent of 2 galley with a gilt flern, 
rowed by fourſcore men, who wore each of them a pold 
armed and clothed in the moſt ſumptuous manner. Har- 
dicanute, pleaſed with the ſplendor of this ſpectacle, 
quickly forgot his brother's murder ; and on Godwin's 1 
ſwearing that he was innocent of the crime, he allowed 
him to be acquitted. - | 

Tnoucn Hardicanute, before his acceffion, had been 
called over by the vows of the Engliſh, he foon loft the 
afeftions of the nation by his miſconcuct ; bur nothing 
appeared more grievous to them, than his renewing the 
umpoktion of Danegelt, and obliging the nation to pay 
2 great ſum of money to the fleet, which brought him 
from Denmark. The diſcontents ran high in many 
places: In Worceſter the populace roſe, and put to death 
moet the collefiors. The king, enraged at this oppoſi- 
tion, fwore vengeance againſt the city, and ordered three 
noblemen, Godwin, duke of Weſſex, Siward, duke of 
Northumberland, and Leofric, duke of Mercia, to cxe- 
cute his menaces with the utmoſt rigour. They were 
obliged to fet fire to the city, and deliver it up to be 
plundered by their ſoldiers ; but they faved the lives of 
the 
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EDWARD the Conras5s0R. 


favourable opportunity for recovering their hberty, 

had fo long laboured. Sweyn, king of Norway, the 
eldeſt fon of Canute, was abſent ; and as the two haſt 
kings had died without iſſue, none of that race preſented 
himſelf, nor any whom the Danes could fupgort as foc- 
ceſſor to the throne. Prince Edward was fortunately at 
court on his brother's demiſe ; and though the deſcendants 
of Edmond Ironſide were the true heirs of the Saxon 
family, yet their abſence in ſo remote a country as Hun- 
2 ſufficient reaſon for their excluhon, to 2 
like the Engliſh, fo line accuſtomed to obſerve 2 
order in the fucceffion of their monarchs. All 
delays might be dangerous; and the preſent occaſion muſt 
haftily be embraced ; while the Danes, without concert. 
without a leader, aſtoniſhed at the preſent incident, and 
anxious only for their perſonal ſafety, durit not oppoſe 
the united voice of the nation. | | 
bor this concurrence of circumitances in favour of 
Edward, might have failed of its effekt, had his fene 
2 been 
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- credie of that nobleman lay chiefly in Weſſex, which 
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U— — — 2 — . 
reaſons had probabl anute 23 her favourite. The ſame 

_ made her unpopular in England; 
and though her benefaftions to the monks obtained her 
the favour of that order, the nation was not, in general, 
ſures which ſhe had amaſſed. He confined her, during 
the remainder of her life, in a monaſtery at Wincheſter ; 
of his accuſing her of a participation in ber fon ſtories 
murder, and of a criminal correſpondence wit! — 5 
of Wincheſter, and alſo of her juſtifying — 
ing dent without receiving any hurt, over nine burn- 
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© #4 P. minion of thoſe firangers: Ulf and William, two Nor- 
hype mans, who had formerly been the king's chaplains, were 


created biſhops of Dorcheſter and London. Robert, 2 
Norman alſo, was promoted to the fee of Canterbury”, 
and always enjoyed the higheſt favour of his maſter, of 
which his abilities rendered him not unworthy. And 
though the king's prudence, or his want of authority, 
made him confer almoſt all the civil and military em- 
ployments ot the natives, the eccleſiaſtical preferments 
fell often to the ſhare of the Normans ; and as the latter 
poſſeſſed Edward's confidence, they had fecretly a great 
influence on public affairs, and excited the jealouſy of the 
Engliſh, particularly of Earl Godwin. 
Tus powerful nobleman, beſides being duke or carl of 


"Weſſex, had the counties of Kent and Suſſex annexed to 


his His cldeft fon, Sweyn, polled the 
fame authority in the counties of Oxford, Berks, Gloceſ- 
ter, and Hereford: And Harold, his ſecond fon, was duke 
of Eaſt-Anglia, and at the fame time governor of Effex 
The great authority of this family was ſupported by im- 
menſe poſſeſſions and powerful alliances; and the abili- 
ties, as well as ambition, of Godwin himſelf, contributed 
to render it flil} more dangerous. A prince of greater 
capacity and vigour than Edward, would have found it 
difficult to fupport the dignity of the crown under ſuch 
circumſtances; and as the haughty temper of Godwin 
made him often forget the reſpect due to his prince, 
as well as political coatiderations, on recent as well as more 
ancient injuries. The king, in purſuance of his engage- 


ments, had indeed married Editha, the daughter of God- 


win ; but this alliance became 2 freſh fource of en- 
mity between them. Edward's hatred of the father was 
transferred to that princeſs; and Editha, though poſ- 
1 Chron, Sax. p. 263. _ » W, Maln. p. fo. 2 Chron. 
Sax. f. 137 | f * 
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him, attempted 
to make his way by force, and in the conteſt he wounded 
the mailer of the houſe. The inhabitants revenged 
this infult by the drach of the firanger ; the count and 
his train took arms, and murdered the wounded townd. 
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en P. puniſh the inhabitants for the crime: But Godwin, who 
. —1 rather to encourage, than repreſs the popular diſcon- 


tents againſt foreigners, refuſed obedience, and endeavoured 
to throw the whole blame of the riot on the count of Bo- 
logne, and his retinue ©. Edward, touched in fo ſenſible a 
point, faw the neceſſity of exerting the royal authority ; and 
he threatened Godwin, if he perfiſted in his diſobedience, 
to make him feel the utmoſt eſſects of his reſentment. 
Tun earl, perceiving a rupture to be unavoidable, and 
pleaſed to embark in a cauſe where it was likely he 
ſhould be ſupported by his countrymen, made prepara- 
tions for his own defence, or rather for an attack on Ed- 
ward. Under pretence of repreſſing ſome diforders on the 
Welſh frontier, he ſecretly aſſembled a great army, and 
litary force, and without ſuſpicion, at Gloceſter *. Ed- 
ward applied for protection to Siward, duke of North- 
umberland, and Leofric, duke of Mercia, two powerful 
noblemen, whoſe jealouſy of Godwin's greatneſs, as well 
as their duty to the crown, engaged them to defend the 
king in this extremity. They haſtened to him with ſuch 
of their followers as they could aſſemble on 2 fudden ; and 
finding the danger much greater than they had at firſt ap- 
prehended, they iſſued orders for muſtering all the forces 
them without delay to the defence of the king's perſon and 
authority. Edward, meanwhile, endeavoured to gain time 
by negociation ; while Godwin, who thought the king 
entirely in his power, and who was willing to fave appear- 
ances, fell into the ſnare; and not ſenſible that he ought 


to have no farther reſerve after he had proceeded fo far, 
he loſt the favourable opportunity of rendering himſcit 


maſter of the government. | | 


< Chron. Sax. p. 363. W. Mal. t Higeen, p. 279. 
CCheon, Sax. p. d. 
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account of his humanity, juſtice, and piety, as well as 
the long race of their native kings from whom he 


of the facher and fons were confiſcated : Their govern- 
ments were given to others: Queen Editha was confined 
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the and the earl haſtily, before their appearance, 
into the Flemiſh harbours *. The Eng- 
Iſh court, by the preſent ſecurity, and deſtitute 


of all vigorous counſels, allowed the feamen to diſband, 
and the fleet to go to decay; while Godwin, expefting 
this event, kept his men in readinefs for ation. He put 
to ſea immediately, and failed to the Ifle of Wight, where 
he was joined by Harold with a ſquadron which that 
nobleman had collected in Ireland. He was now maſter 
of the ſea; and entering every harbour in the ſouthern 
coaft, he ſeized all the ſhips*, and ſummoned his follow- 
ers in thoſe counties, which had fo long been ſubject to 
his government, to aft him in procuring juſtice to 
himſelf, his family, and his country, againſt the tyranny 
of foreigners. Reinforced by great numbers from all 
quarters, he entered the Thames; and appearing before 
London, threw every thing into confufion. The king 
alone ſeemed reſolute to defend himſelf to the laſt extre- 
mity ; but the interpoſition of the Engliſh nobility, many 
of whom favoured Godwin's pretenſions, made Edward 
hearken to terms of accommodation ; and the feigned 
humility of the earl, who diſclaimed all intentions of of- 
fering violence to his ſovereign, and deſired only to juſtify 
himſelf by a fair and open trial, paved the way for his 
more eaſy admiſſion. It was flipulated, that he ſhould 
give hoſtages for his good behaviour, and that the pri- 
mate and all the foreigners ſhould be baniſhed : By this 
treaty, the preſent danger of a civil war was obviated, 
but the authority of the crown was conſiderably impaired, 
or rather entirely annihilated. Edward, fenfible that he 
had not power ſufficient to ſecure Godwin's hoſtages in 
England, ſent them over to his kinſman, the young duke 
of Normandy. 
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C — foon afer, while he © 8.4. F. 

was fitting at table with the king, prevented him from A 
| reducing Edward to ftill greater ſubjection *. | 

He was fucczeded in the government of Weſſex, Suſſex, 

Kent, and Edlex, and in the office of fieward of the 
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eng r. army of Norwegians, and over · ran the country, his death 
2 ſoon freed Harold from the pretenſions of fo dangerous 2 
rival. Edward, the eldeft fon of Algar, was indeed ad- 
vanced to the government of Mercia ; but the balance, 
which the king defired to eftabliſh between thoſe potent 
families, was wholly — 


greatly preponderated. 


2035. Taz death of Simard, duke of Northumberland, made 

the way ſtill more open to the ambition of that nobleman. 
Siward, beſides his other merits, had acquired honour to 
England, by his ſucceſsful conduct in the only foreign 
enterprize undertaken during the reign of Edward. Dun- 
can, king of Scotland, was a prince of a gentle d- 
tion, but poſſeſſed not the genius requiſite for governing 
2 country fo turbulent, and fo much infeſted by the in- 
trigues and animoſities of the great. Macbeth, a power- 
ful nobleman, and nearly allied to the crown, not content 
with curbing the king's authority, carried ſtill farther his 
peſtilent ambition: Nr erg pet 
Malcolm Kenmore, his fon and heir, into England; and 
uſurped the crown. Siward, whoſe daughter was mar- 
ried to Duncan, embraced, by Edward's orders, the pro- 
tection of this diſtreſſed family : He marched an army 
into Scotland ; and having defeated and killed Macbeth 
in battle, he reſtored Malcolm to the throne of his an- 
ceftars*. This ſervice, added to his former connections 
with the royal family of Scotland, brought a great acceſ- 
fron to the authority of Siward in the north but as he 
had Joſt his eldeſt fon, Ofberne, in the action with Mac- 
beth, it proved in the i fatal to his family. His fe- 
cond fon, Walthoef, appeared, on his father's death, too 
young to be entruſted with the government of Northum- 
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beriand ; and Harold's influence obtained that dukedom Car 
— 


for his own brother Toſti. 


es wound wes meeived in the tan, ned that he had 
with great gallantry in the dien. When he 
found his own death approaching, he ordered his 
to clothe him in a complete ſuit of armour; and ans 
exeli on the conch, with = ſpear in his hand, declared. 
that, in that poſture, the only one worthy of a . 
Tus king, now worn out with cares and infirmi 
ix bible advanced in the dectine of kde; nnd ont? 
no iſſue himſelf, began to think of appointing — 
That prince, whoſe ſucceſſion to the crown would have 
been eaſy and undiſputed, came to England with bis chil- 
=; 2.99 cx, we rages een 
arrival, threw the king into new difficult He fow, 
that the great power and ambition of Harold bad tempted 
eſt vacancy, and that Edgar, on account of his youth 
and inexperience, was very unfit to oppoſe the p 
key, which he had long borne to carl Godwin, made him 
without extreme reluctance, think of an encreaſe of gran- 
dur to = family which had riſen on the ruins of royal 
authority, and which, by the murder of Alfred, his bro- 
ther, had contributed ſo much to the weakening of the 
Saxon 
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© Ta 7 Sanon line. | In this uncertainty, he ſecretly caſt his eye 
2 towards his kinſman, William duke of Normandy, as the 
only perſon whoſe power, and reputation, and capacity, 
could ſupport any deſtination, which he might make in 
his favour, to the excluſion of Harold and his family *. 
Tuis famous prince was natural fon of Robert duke 
of Normandy, by Harlotta, daughter of a tanner in Fa- 
hiſe*, and was very early eftabliſhed in that grandeur, 
from which his birth ſeemed to have ſet him at fo great a 
diftance. While be was but nine years of age, his father 
had refolved to undertake 2 pilgrimage to Jeruſalem; a 
faſhionable act of devotion, which had taken place of the 
pilgrimages to Rome, and which, as it was attended 
with more difficulty and danger, and carried thoſe re- 
ligious adventurers to the firſt ſources of Chriſtianity, ap- 
peared to them more meritorious. Before his departure, 
he aſſembled the ftates of the dutchy; and informing 
them of his deſign, he engaged them to fwear alle- 
giance to his natural fon, William, whom, as he had 
no legitimate iſſue, he intended, in caſe he ſhould die in 
the pilgrimage, to leave ſucceſſor to his dominiens'.. As 
de was 2 prudent prince, he could not but forcke the 
this ſettlement of his ſucceſſion; ariſing from the perpetual 
turbulency of the great, the claims of other branches of 
the ducal family, and the power of the French monarch : 
But all theſe confiderations were ſurmounted by the pre- 
vailing zeal? for pilgrimages ; and, probably, the more 
important they were, the more would Robert exult in 
„ 
duty. - 

Tunis prince, =» de hed apgretonted, died in-dis_gf- 


grimage ; 22 — (2 ws CAS WH 
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all thoſe diforders which were almoſt unavoidable In © 7 4 F- 


awe of ſovereign authority, broke out into perſonal ani- 
moſities againſt each other, and made the whole country 
2 frene of war and devaſtation *. Roger, count of Tow, 
and Alain, count of Britanay, advanced claims to the 
dominion of the fate; and Henry I. king of France, 
thought the opportunity favourable for reducing the power 
of a vaſſal, who had originally acquired his ſettlement in fo 
violent and invidious 2 manner, and who had long ap- 
peared formidable to his fovercign*. The regency eſta- 
bliſhked by Robert encountered great difficulties in fupport- 
ing the government under this complication of dangers ; 
and the young prince, when he came to maturity, found 
himſelf reduced to a very low condition. But the great 
qualities, which he ſoon diſplayed in the field and in the 
cabinet, gave encouragement to his friends, and ſtruck a 
vaders ; and by his valour and conduct prevailed in every 
ation. He obliged the French king to grant him peace 
on reaſonable terms; he expelled all pretenders to the ſo- 
vereignty ; and he reduced his turbulent barons to pay 
—_ ſubmiſſion to his authority, and to ſuſpend their mutual 
animofitics. The natural ſeverity of his temper appeared 
in a rigorous adminiſtration of juſtice ; and having found 
the happy effefts of this plan of government, without 
which the laws in thoſe ages became tocally impotent, he 
regarded it as a fixed maxim, that an inflexible conduct 
was the firſt duty of a fovercign. 

Tus tranquillity which he had eſtabliſſaed in his do- 
+ minions, had given William leifure to pay a viſit to the 
king of England during the time of Godwin's baniſh- 

» W. Malm. p. gs. Gul, Gemet, lib. 7. cap. . 

* W. Malm. p: 97. 
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CHAP. ment; and he was received in a manner ſuitable to the 
h—y—— great reputation Which be had acquired, to the relation 
_*_ © by which he was connected with Edward, and to the 
obligations which that prince owed to his family”. On 
the return of Godwin, and the expulſion of the Norman 
favourites, Robert, archbiſhop of Canterbury, had, be- 
fore his departure, perſuaded Edward to think of adopt- 
ing William as his ſucceſſor; a counſel, which was fa- 
voured by the king's averſion to Godwin, his prepoſſeſ- 
fions for the Normans, and his efteem of the duke. 
That prelate, therefore, received a commiſfion to inform 
William of the king's intentions in his favour ; and he 
was the firſt perſon that opened the mind of the prince 
to entertain thoſe ambitious hopes 1. But Edward, ir- 
reſalute and feeble in his purpoſe, finding that the Eng - 
lh would more eaſily acquieſce in the reftoration of the 
Saxon line, had, in the mean time, invited his brother's 
deſcendants from Hungary, with a view of having them 
recognized heirs to the crown. The. death of his ne- 
phew, and the inexperience and unpromiſing qualities of 
young Edgar, made him reſume his former intentions in 
| favour of the duke of Normandy ; though his averſion to 
hazardous enterprizes engaged him to poſtpone the cue 
cution, and even to keep his purpoſe fecret from all his 
* a | 
Hann, mean while, proceeded, after a more open 
manner, in encreafing his popularity, in eſtabliſhing bis 
power, and in preparing the way for his advancement on 
the firſt vacancy ; an event which, from the age and in- 
firmities of the king, appeared not very diſtant. But 
there was ftill an obſtacle, which it was requiſite for him 
previouſly to overcome. Earl Godwin, when reſtored to 


| Þ Huveden, pu 442. Ingulf, p. 65 Chron. Maile. p. 257. Higlen, 
Þ 27% * Ingulf, p. 68. Gut. Gemet, lib. 7. cap. 33. Order- 
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his power and fortune, had given hoſtages for his good © & 4 P. 
1 eee 


whom Edward, for greater ſecurity, as has been related, 
had canſfigned to the cuſtody of the duke of Normandy. 
Harold, though not aware of the duke's being his competi- 
tor, was uneaſy that ſuch near relations ſhould be detained 
priſoners in a foreign country; and he was afraid, leſt 
William ſhould, in favour of Edgar, retain theſe pledges 
as a check on the ambition of any other pretender. He 
repreſented, therefore, to the king, his unfeigned fubmiſ- 
fion to royal authority, his ſteady duty to his prince, and 
the little neceffity there was, after ſuch a uniform trial 
of his obedience, to detain any longer thoſe hoſtages 
who had been required on the firſt compoſing of civil 
diſcords. By theſe topics, enforced by his great power, 
he extorted the king's confent to releaſe them; and in 
order to effeft his purpoſe, he immediately proceeded, 
with a numerous retinue, on his journey to Normandy. 
A tempeſt drove him on the territory of Guy count of 
Ponthieu, whe, being informed of his quality, immedi- 
ately detained him prifoner, and demanded an exorbitant 
fund for his ranſom. Harold found means to convey in- 
telligence of his fituation to the duke of Normandy; and 
repreſented, that, while he was proceeding to bis court, 
in execution of a commiſſion from the king of England, 
he had met with this harſh treatment from the mercenary 
diſpoſition of the count of Ponthieu. 

WullAn was immediately fenfible of the importance 
of the incident. He forcfaw, that, if he could once 
gain Harold, cither by favours or menaces, his way to 
the throne of England would be open, and Edward would 
meet with no farther obftacle in executing the favourable 
intentions which he had entertained in his behalf. He ſent, 
therefere, a meſſenger to Guy, in order to demand the + 
liberty of his priſoner ; and that nobleman, not daring 
„0 
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© 2 4 Þ: proſecuted his advantages with vigour, made no intermif- 
— in his ales, and at laßt reduced the enemy we fuck 
diftrefs,, that, in order to prevent their total deſtruction, 
they made a facrifice of their prince, whoſe head they cut 
of, and ſent to Harold ; and they were content do recewe 
as their ſovereigns two Welſh noblemen appointed by 
Edward to rule over them. The other incident was no 
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CHAP. in this uncertainty, he was ſurpriſed by fickneſs, which 
lt brought him to his grave, on the fifth of January-r066, 
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in the faxty-fifth year of his age, and twenty-fifth of his 
Twas prince, to whom the monks give the title of 
faint and confeffor, was the last of the Saxon line that 
ruled in England. Though his reign was peaceable 
and fortunate, he owed his profperity lefs to his own abi- 
lities than to the conjunctures of the times. The Danes, 
employed in other enterprizes, attempted not thoſe incur- 
frions which had been fo troubleſome to all his predeceſ- 
fors, and fatal to fome of them. The facility of his 
diſpoſition made him acquieſce under the government of 
Godwin and his fon Harold ; and the abilities, as well 
as the power of theſe noblemen, enabled them, while 
they were entruſted with authority, to preſerve domeſtic 
peace and tranquillity. The moſt commendable circum- 
ſtance of Edward's government, was his attention to the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, and his compiling for that pur- 
poſe 2 body of laws, which he collected from the laws of 
Ethelbert, Ina, and Alfred. This compilation, though 
now loſt (for the laws that paſs under Edward"s name 
were compoſed afterwards *), was long the object of 
affection to the Engliſh nation. 

. Epwanrs the Conſeſſar was the firſt that touched for 
the king's evil: The opinion of his ſanctity procured be- 
ief to this cure among the people: His ſucceſſors regard- 
ed it as 2 part of their ſtate and grandeur to uphold the 
fame opinion. It has been continued down to our time ; 
and the practice was firſt dropped by the prefent royal 
family, who obſerved, that it could no longer give amazc- 
' ment even to the populace, and was attended with ridi- 
cule in the eyes of all men of underſtanding. 
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new king : And 
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attempt by force of arms, ſhould experience the power of e # à v. 
an united nation, conducted by a prince, who, fenfible , ** 


of the obligations impoſed on him by his royal dignity, 


was determined, that the fame moment ſhould put a pe- 
nod to his life and to his government ”. 

Tuns anfwer was no other than William expetted ; 
and he had previouſly fixed his reſolution of making an 
his reſentment, and his ambition, he overlooked all the 
difficulties inſeparable from an attack on a great king 
dom by fuch inferior force, and he faw only the circum- 
hiJered that England, ever fince the acceſſon of Canute, 
had enjoyed profound tranquillity, during a period of near 
iy years ; and it would require time for its ſoldiers, 
enervated by long peace, to learn diſcipline, and its generals 
experience. He knew, that it was entirely unprovided 
with fortified towns, by which it could prolong the war; 
but muſt venture its whole fortune in one decifive action 
againſt a veteran enemy, who, being once maſter of the 
held, would be in 2 condition to overrun the kingdom. 
He faw that Harold, though he had given proofs of vigour 
and bravery, had newly mouated a throne, which he had 
acquired by faQtion, from which he had excluded a very 


would aftoniſh the enemy by the boldneſs of the enter- 
prize, would inſpirit his ſoldiers by deſpair, and rouze 
vom to fultain the reputation of the Norman arms. 
HE Normans, as they had long been diſtinguiſhed 
A 2 


7 W. Malm. p. 99. Higdea, 
Fa <4, p- 235. „ De Geſt. 
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in Normandy, many 
who dildained, after fuck examples of fortune and valour, 
to be deterred from making an attack on a neighbouring 


country, where he could be ſupported by the whats force 
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braced the moſt hazardous enterprizes ; and being accuſ- 
tomed to nothing from their infancy but recitals of the 
ſucceſs attending wars and battles, they were prompted 
by a natural ambition to imitate thoſe adventures, which 
they heard fo much celebrated, and which were fo much 
exaggerated by the credulity of the age. United, how- 
ever looſely, by their duty to one ſuperior lord, and by 
to which they belonged, they defired to ſpread their fame 
each beyond his own diſtrict; and in all aſſemblies, whe- 
ditions, or merely for ſhow and entertainment, to outſhine 
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© 9.4 P. chaſing the moſt veteran forces, and in rejefting the offers 

, thoſe, who were impatient to acquire fame under fo 
| renowned a leader. | 
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z emperor, Henry IV., befdes openly giving all bis © 2/4 F. 
vaſſals permiſſion to embark in — ag. + i wn. 


A. —— 


that pontif® forefaw,, muſt refule 6 8 
at firſt converted by Romiſh miſfionaries, though it had 
farther ſteps towards ſubjection 
two Rome, maintained fill a confiderable independence 
in its ecclefaſtical adminiftration ; and forming 3 


mts Uh extieely Symons from the reſt of Europe, it 


| hitherto proved inacceffible to thoſe exorbitant claims 
which ſupported the grandeur of the papacy. Alexander 
therefore hoped, that the French and Norman barons, 
© fucenfful in their enterrize, might import into_thac | 
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hs r. favour of William's claim ; pronounced Harold a perjured 
— — denounced ex communication againſt him and 


his adherents ; and the more to encourage the duke of 
Normandy in his enterprize, he fent him a conſecrated 
banner, and a ring with one of St. Peter's hairs in it ©. 
Thus were all the ambition and violence of that invaſion 
covered over fafely with the broad mantle of religion. 
Tux greateſt difficulty, which William had to encoun- 
ter in his preparations, aroſe from his own ſubjects in 
The ſtates of the dutchy were aſſembled at 
enterprize, which promiſed fo much glory and advantage 
to their country, there appeared a reluctance in many 
members, both to grant ſums fo much beyond the com- 
mon meaſure of taxes in that age, and to ſet a precedent 
of performing their military ſervice at a diftance from their 
own country. The duke, finding it dangerous to folicit 
them in a body, conferred ſeparately with the richeſt in- 
dividuals in the province ; and beginning with thoſe on 
whoſe aſſections he moſt relied, he gradually engaged all 
of them to advance the fums demanded. The count of 
Longueville ſeconded him in this negociation ; as did the 
count of Mortaigne, Odo biſhop of Baicux, and eſpeci- 
ally William Fitz-Oſborne, count of Breteũil, and con- 
fable of the durchy, Every perſon, when be himſelf 
was once engaged, endeavoured to bring over others ; 
and at laſt the ſtates themſelves, after ſtipulating that this 
concelion ſhould be no precedent, voted, that they 
would affift their prince to the utmoſt in his intended 
enterpriae | 1 
Wut had now aflembled a fleet of 3000 veſſels, 
great and fmall , and had felefied an army of 60,000 
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Hanozp, informed of this defeat, haſtened with an 
to the protection of his people ; and expreſſed the 


fovercign. They flocked from all quarters to join his 
ſtandard ; and as foon as he reached the enemy at Stand- 
ford, he found himſelf in a condition to give them 
battle. The ation was bloody ; but the victory was de- 
cifive on the fide of Harold, and ended in the total rout of 
the Norvegians, together with the death of Tofti and 
of Harold ; who had the generofity to give prince Olave, 
the fon of Halfager, his liberty, and allow him to depart 
with twenty veſſels. But he had ſcarcely time to rejoice 
for this victory, when he received intelligence, that the 
duke of Normandy was landed with a great army in the 
fouth of England. w— 

Tu Norman fleet and army had been aſſembled, early 
in the ſummer, at the mouth of the ſmall river Dive, and 
all the troops had been inſtantly embarked ; but the winds 
proved long contrary, and detained them in that har- 
bour. The authority, however, of the duke, the good 
diſcipline maintained among the ſeamen and foldiers, and 
the great care in fupplying them with provifions, had 
prevented any diforder ; when at laſt the wind became 
favourable, and enabled them to fail along the coaſt, till 
they reached St. Valeri. There were, however, feveral 


veſſels loſt in this ſhort paſſage; and as the wind again 
proved contrary, the army began to imagine, that heaven 


had 
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hed declared againſt them, and that, notwithſtanding the © A F. 
pope's benediflion, they were deſtined to certain defiruc- @my— 


tion. Theſe bold warriors, who deſpiſed real dangers, were 
of them began to mutiny, ſome of them even to deſert 
their colours ; when the duke, in order to ſupport their 
drooping hopes, ordered a proceſſion to be made with the 
favourable weather. The wind inſtantly changed ; and 
as this incident happened on the eve of the feaſt of St. 
Michael, the tutelar faint of Normandy, the foldiers, 
fancying they faw the hand of heaven in all theſe concur- 
ring circumſtances, ſet out with the greateſt alacrity: 
They met with no oppoſition on their paſſage : A great 
fleet, which Harold had aſſembled, and which had cruized 
all ſummer off the Iſle of Wight, had been difmiſſed, on 
his receiving falſe intelligence that William, 
by contrary winds and other accidents, had laid afide his 
preparations. The Norman armament, proceeding in 
great order, arrived, without any material loſs, at Peven- 
fey in Suſſex; and the army quietly diſembarked. The 
duke bimſelf, 2s he leaped on ſhore, happened to ſtumble 
and fall ; but had the preſence of mind, it is faid, to turn 
the omen to his advantage, by calling aloud, that he had 
taken poſſeſſion of the country. And a foldier, running to 
a neighbouring cottage, plucked fome thatch, which, as 
if giving him ſeiaine of the kingdom, he prefented to his 
general. The joy and alacrity of William and his whole 
army was fo great, that they were nowiſe diſcouraged, even 
when they heard of Harold's great viftory over the Nor- 
vegians : They ſeemed rather to wait with impatience the 
arrival of the enemy. 

Tun victory of Harold, though great and honourable, 


- 


had proved in the main prejudicial to his intereſts, and 
> Higden, p. 235. Order. Vitalis, p. 500. Matth, Paris, edit. Parifs, 
may 
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EMAP. may be regarded as the immediate cauſe of his ruin. He 


many of his braveſt officers and ſoldiers in the action 


probably occaſioned. He haftened by quick marches to 
reach this new invader ; but though he was reinforced at 
London and other places with freſh troops, he found him- 
ſelf alſo weakened by the deſertion of his old foldiers, 
who from fatigue and diſcontent ſecretly withdrew from 
their colours. His brother Gurth, a man of bravery and 
conduct, began to entertain apprebenſions of the event; 
and remonſtrated with the king, that it would be better 
policy to prolong the war; at leaſt, to ſpare his own 
perſon in the action. He urged to him, that the deſpe- 
rate ſituation of the duke of Normandy made it requifite 
for that prince to bring matters to a ſpeedy decifion, and 
put his whole fortune on the iſſue of a battle; but that 
the king of England, in his own country, beloved by his 
fubjefts, provided with every ſupply, had more certain 
and leſs dangerous means of enſuring to himſelf the vie- 
tory : That the Norman troops, elated on the one hand 
_ with the higheſt hopes, and ſeeing, on the other, no re- 
ſource in caſe of a diſcomfiture, would fight to the aſt 
extremity ; and being the flower of all the warriors of the 
continent, muſt be regarded as formidable to the Englith : 


That if their firſt fire, which is always the moſt dan- 


gerous, were allowed to languiſh for want of ien; 
if they were haraſſed with ſmall ſtirmiſhes, ftraitened in 
m—_ and fatigued with the bad weather and deep 
roads during the winter-feafon, which was approaching, 
_ they muſt fall an eaſy and a bloodleſs prey to their enemy: 
That if a general ation were delayed, „ 
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accidents, fome reſource to the liberty and independence 
of the kingdom : And that having once been fo unfortu- 
nate, aa to be conſtrained to fwear, and that upon the 
holy reliques, to ſupport the pretenſions of the duke of 
Normandy, it were better that the command of the army 
thoſe facred ties, might give the ſoldiers more affured 
hopes of a proſperous iſſue to the combat. 
Hanz was deaf to all theſe remonſtrances : Elated 
with his paſt proſperity, as well as ftimulated by his na- 
tive courage, he reſolved to give battle in perſon ; and 
for that purpoſe he drew near to the Normans, who had 
removed their camp and fleet to Haſtings, where they 
fixed their quarters. He was fo confident of fuccefs, that 
he ſent a meſſage to the duke, promiſing him a ſum of 
money, if he would depart the kingdom without effuſion 


of blood: But his offer was rejefied with diſdain ; and 


William, not to be behind with his enemy in vaunting, 
ſent him a meſſage by ſome monks, requiring him either 
to refign the kingdom, or to hold it of him in at 
to ſubmit their cauſe to the arbizration of the pope, or 
to e him in fange combat. Harold replied, that the 
God of battles would foon be the arbiter of all their dif- 


for this important deciſion but the aſpedt of things, on *** 
the night before the battle, was very different in the two | 
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and diforder ; the Normans in filence, and in prayer, and 
in the other fundtions of their religion *. On the morn- 


ing, the duke called together the moſt confderable of his 


de firuck with terror on their appearance, and would 


| whoſe hands alone lay the event of wars and battles: And 


commanders, and made them a ſpeech ſuitable to the oc- 
caſiom. He repreſented to them, that the event, which 
they and he had Jong wiſhed for, was approaching ; the 
whole fortune of the war now depended on their ſwords, 
and would be decided in a fing)e action: That never army 
had greater motives for exerting a vigorous courage, whe- 
viddory, or the inevitable deftruftion which muſt enſue 
upon their diſcomfiture : That if their martial and vete- 
ran bands could once break thoſe raw foldiers, who had 
raſhly dared to approach them, they conquered a king- 
dom at one blow, and were juſtly entitled to all its poſ- 
ſeffions as the reward of their proſperous valour : That, 
on the contrary, if they remitted in the leaſt their wonted 
an enraged enemy hung upon their rear, the ſea 
met them in their retreat, and an ignominious death was 
the certain puniſhment of their imprudent cowardice : 
That, by collecting ſo numerous and brave a hoſt, he had 
enſured every human means of conqueſt ; and the com- 
mander of the enemy, by his criminal conduct, had given 
him juſt cauſe to hope for the favour of the Almighty, in 


that a perjured uſurper, anathematized by the fovereign 
pontiff, and conſcious of his own breach of faith, would 


icate to himſelf that fate which his mulciplied 
crimes had fo juſtly merited'.. The duke next divided 
his army into three lines: The firſt, led by Mont- 
gomery, conſiſted of archers and light armed infantry : 
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C #7 4 P. the advantage of ground, and animated by the example 
— of their prince, made © vigorous refiflance, he tried 
ſtratagem, which was very delicate in its management, 
but which ſeemed adviſable in his deſperate fituation, 
where, if he gained not a decifive vidtory, he was totally 


Engliſh, diſcouraged by the fall of thoſe princes, gave 
ground on all fides, and were purſued with great flaugh- 
ter by the victorious Normans. a Kr 
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The AncLoSaxox GovasinaeEnT and 
| Manus. 


FP HE gorerament of the Germans, and that of all 


the northern nations, who cfiablifhed themfelves 
on the ruins of Rome, was always extremely free ; and 
thoſe fierce people, accuſtomed to independence, and enured 
to arms, were more guided by perſuaſion than authority, 
in the ſubmiſſion which they paid to their princes. The 
military defſpotiſm, which had taken place in the Roman 
empire, and which, previouſly to the irruption of thoſe 
conquerors, had funk the genius of men, and deftroyed 
every noble principle of ſcience and virtue, was unable to 
refſt the vigorous efforts of 2 free people ; and Europe, 
2s from 2 new epoch, rekindled her ancient ſpirit, and 
ſhook off the baſe ſervitude to arbitrary will and authority, 
under which the had fo long laboured. The free confti- 
ments of ſucceeding princes, ftill preſerve an air of inde- 
0 3 | European 
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* European nations ; eres 


even the names of places, which often remain While the 
tongue entirely changes, were almoſt all affixed by the 
conquerors ; the manners and cuſtoms were wholly Ger- 
man ; and the fame picture of a fierce and bold liberty, 
which is drawn by the maſterly pencil of Tacitus, will 
fuit thoſe founders of the Engliſh government. The 
king, fo far from being inveſted with arbitrary power, 
was only conſidered as the firſt among the citizens ; his 
authority depended more on his perſonal qualities than on 
his ſtation; he was even fo far on a level with the people, 
that a ſtated price was fixed for his head, and a legal fine 
was levied upon his murderer, which, though proportionate 
to his ſtatiom, and fuperior to that paid for the life of a 
ſubject, was a ſenſible mark of his ſubordination to the 
community. 

Ir is cafy to imagine, that an independent people, ſo 


er little reflrained by law, . 
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ſefions, and every man is not as much qualified 
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| hot be: very firit in maintaining a regular facceffion of 


their princes. Though they paid great regard to the 


royal family, and aſcribed to it an undiſputed ſuperiority, 
they either had no rule, or none that was fteadily ob- 
ſerved, in filling the vacant throne ; and preſent conve- 
mience, in that emergency, was more attended to than 


general principles. We are not however to ſuppoſe, that 


the crown was conſidered as altogether elective; and that 
© zegulac plan was traced by the conſtitution for ſupply- 
ing, by the ſuſfrages of the people, every vacancy made 


fon of an age and capacity fit for government, the young 
prince aaturally fepped into the throne: If he was a 


minos, his uncle, or the next prince of the blood, was 
poſterity : Any ſovereign, by taking K | 

with the leading men, had it greatly in his power to ap 
point his ſucceſſor : All thefe changes, and indeed the 
ordinary adminiſtration of government, required the ex- 
preſs concurrence, or at leaſt the tacit acquieſcence, of 
the people ; but poſſefivn, however obtained, was en- 
tremely apt to ſecure their obedience, and the idea of 
any right, which was once excluded, was but feeble and 
imperſet. This is fo much the caſe in all barbarous 
monarchies, and occurs fo often in the hiſtory of the 
other notion of their government. "The idea of an here- 
ditary ſucceſſion in authority is ſo natural to men, and 
is much fortified by the uſual rule in tranknitting pri- 
vate poſſeſſions, that it muſt retain 2 great influence on 
every fociety, which does not exclude it by the refine- 
ments of a republican conſtitution. Rut as there is 2 
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N ure not ſenſible of the general advantages attending a fixed 


— e. are apt to make great Jedps in the fucceffion, and 


The Witte- 
| Bogemer 


frequently to paſs over the perſon, who, had be poſleſfſed 
the requiſite years and abilities, would have been thought 
entitled to the ſovereignty. "Thus, theſe monarchies are 
not, ſtrictly ſpeaking, either elective or hereditary; and 
though the deſtination of a prince may often be followed 
in appointing his ſucceſſor, they can as little be regarded 
as wholly teſtamentary. The ftates by their ſuffrage may 
ſometimes eſtabliſh a ſovereign ; but they more frequently 
recognize the perſon whom they find eſtabliſhed : A few 
great men take the lead ; the people, overawed and in- 
fluenced, acquieſce in the government ; and the 
prince, provided he be of the royal family, paſſes undif- 
putedly for the legal ſovereign. 

Ir is confeſſed, that our knowledge of the Anglo- 
Saxon hiſtory and antiquities is too imperfect to afford us 
means of determining with certainty all the prerogatives 
of the crown and privileges of the people, or of giving 
an exact delineation of that government. It is probable 
alſo, that the conſtitution might be ſomewhat different 
in the different kingdoms of the Heptarchy, and thats it 
changed conſiderably during the courſe of fix centuries, 
which elapſed from the firſt invaſion of the Saxons till 
the Norman conqueſt*®. But moſt of theſe differences 
to us: It only appears, that, at all times, and in all the 


© We know of one changs, rt inconfiderable in the Soxon confiitution. 
"The Seton Anaak, p. 49. iniorm us, that it was in early times the prerog a- 
tive of the king to name the dukes, earls, aldermen and ſberiſfe of the coun- 
ties. Afﬀer, a coptemporary writer, infooms us, that Alfred depoſed all the 
ignorant aldermen, and appointed men of more capacity in their place: Yet 
. foy exprefoly, that the heretoghs or 
dikes, Sod the merit, were choſen by the freeholders in the follkmote, a 
county. cour', bib was afſembled once x year, and — 
ers ſwore allegraner to the king, 
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Kingdous, \there was = national counci?, called a Witte 


8 or aflembly of the wiſe men that is the im- a = 


the queſtion has becn diſputed with the greater 
obſtinacy, and the arguments on both fides have become, 
y Sometimes abbefſes were 
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ar were the judges, or men learned in the law: The populat 
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1. . 
— w then to be repreſentatives of the boroughs, 


or what we now call the commons. 

Tus expreffions, employed by all ancient hiflorians 
in mentioning the Wittenagemot, feem to contradit 
the latter ſuppoſition. "The members are almoſt always 
called the principes, ſatrapæ, optimates, magnates, preceres ; 
terms which ſeem to ſuppoſe an ariſtocracy, and to exclude 
the commons. The boroughs alſo, from the low ftate of 
commerce, were ſo ſmall and ſo poor, and the inhabitants 
lived in ſuch dependence on the great men , that it feems 
nowiſe probable they would be admitted as a part of the 
national councils. The commons are well known to have 
had no ſhare in the governments eſtabliſhed by the Franks, 
Burgundians, and other northern nations ; and we may 
conclude that the Saxons, who remained longer barba- 
of conferring fuch an extraordinary privilege on trade 
and induſtry. The military profeſſion alone was honour- 
able among all thoſe conquerors : The warriors ſubſiſted 
by their poſſe ſſions in land: They became conſiderable by 
faves: And it requires firong proof to convince us 
that they would admit any of a rank fo much inferior as 
the burgeſſes, to ſhare with them in the legiſlative autho- 
rity. Tacitus indeed affirms, that, among the ancient 
Germans, the conſent of all the members of the commu- 
nity was required in every important deliberation ; but 
he ſpeaks not of repreſentatives ; and this ancient prac- 
tice, mentioned by the Roman hiſtorian, could only have 
place in ſmall tribes, where every citizen might, without 
inconvenience, be aflembled upon any extraordinary emer- 
gency. After principalities became extenſive ; after the 
difference of property had formed diſtinctions more im- 


| © Brady's treatiſe of Kugiik bereughs, p+ 4% $6 &<. 
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muſt have been more limited in their number, and com- 
poſed only of the more conſiderable citizens. 
Bur though we mult exclude the burgefies or com- 
mons from the Saxon Wittenagemot, there is ſome ne- 
ceffity for ſuppoſing, that this aſſembly conſiſted of other 
members than the prelates, abbots, aldermen, and the 
judges or privy council. For as all theſe, excepting ſome 
of the ecclefraltics*, were anciently appointed by the 
king, had there been no other legiſlative authority, the 
royal power had been in a great meaſure abſolute, con- 
trary to the tenor of all the hiſtorians, and to the practice 
of all the northern nations. We may therefore con- 
clude, that the more conſiderable proprietors of land were, 
without any election, conſtituent members of the national 
alembly : There is reaſon to think, that forty bydes, or 
between four and five thouſand acres, was the eſtate requi- 
ſite for entitling the poſſeſſor to this honourable privilege. 
We find a pallage in an ancient author* by which it ap- 
pears, that a perſon of very noble birth, even one allied 
te the crown, was not cftremed 2a princeps (the term 
uſually employed by ancient hiſtorians when the Wit- 
tenagemot is mentioned) till he had acquired a fortune of 
that amount. Nor need we imagine, that the public 


fo great a multitude. The landed property of England 
was probably in few hands during the Saxon times ; at 


5 There is ſome reaſon to think, that the diſhops were ſometimes choſen 
by the Wittenagemot, and confirmed by the king. Eddius, cap. 2. The 
abbots in the monafteri-s of royal foundation were ancienily named by 
the king ; though Edyar gave the monks the election, and only reſerved to 
himſelf the ratification. This deſtination was afterwards frequently violated; 
and the abbots, as well as difhops, were afterwards all appointed by the king ; 
as we learn from Ingulf, a wricer coatemporary to the conqueſt, 
© Hi, Elienſes, lib. . cap. 40. 


leaſt, 


council would become diſorderly or confuſed by admitting 
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portant than thoſe which aroſe from perſonal ſtrength and * 
valour ; we may conclude, that the national aflemblies , . 
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leaſt, during the later part of that period: And as men 
had hardly any ambition to attend thoſe public councils, 
there was no danger of the afſembly's becoming too nu- 


great power and riches of particular 

could not but happen, after the abolition of the Heptar- 
chy, when the king lived at a diſtance from the provinces, 
that thoſe great proprietors, who reſided on their eſtates, 
and retainers, and over all the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood. Hence the immeaſurable power aflumed by 
ric, and Alfric, who controlled the authority of the kings, 
and rendered themſelves quite neceſſary in the govern- 
ment. The two latter, though derefted by the people 
on account of their joining a foreign enemy, ftill preſerved 
their power and influence ; and we may therefore con- 


rity, but on family rights and poſſefions. There is one 
Athelftan, mentioned in the reign of the king of that 
name, who is called alderman of all England, and is faid 
to be half-king ; though the monarch himſelf was a prince 
of valour and abilities. And we find, that in the later 
Savon times, and in theſe alone, the great offices went 


» Hi. Rameſ. { 5. p. 357. 
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Appendiz the legillature *. A client, though a ffeeman, wit fop- 
L poſed fo much to belong to his that his murderer 
—— ws cbliget by kw ts pay « fine a the latter, & 4 com- 
penfation for his loſs ; in Nike manner as he paid a fine to 
the maſter for the murder of his ſlave . Men, who were of 
2 more conſiderable rank, but not powerful enough, each to 
fupport himſelf by his own independent authority, entered 
into formal confederacies with each other, and compoſed 
2 kind of ſeparate community, which rendered itſelf for- 
midable to all aggreſſors. Dr. Hickts has preſerved a cu- 
nous Saxon bond of this kind, which he calls 2 Sadaliizm, 
and which contains many characteriſtical of 
the manners and cuſtoms of the tines *. All the ailo- 
ciates are there faid to be gendemen of Cambridge- 
ſhire ; and they fwear before the holy reliques to obſerve 
their confederacy, and to be faithful to each other : They 
promiſe to bury any of the affociates who dies, in what- 
ever place he had appointed ; to contribute to his funeral 
; and to attend at his internient ; and whoever is 
wanting in this laſt duty, binds himſelf to pay a meaſure 
of honey. When any of the aſſociates is in danger, and 
calls for the affiftance of his fellows, they promiſe, be- 
fides flying to his fuccour, to give information to the 
ſheriff; and if he be negligent in protecting the perſon 
expoſed to danger, they engage to levy a fine of one pound 
upon him : If the prefident of the foci himſelf be 
wanting in this particular, he binds i to pay ene 
pound; unleſs he has the reaſonable excuſe of fickneſs, or 
of duty to his ſuperior. When any of the allociates is 
murdered, they are to exadt eight pounds from the mur- 
derer; and if he refuſe to pay it, they are to proſecute 
him for the ſum at their joint expence. If any of the 
aſſociates, who happens to be poor, kill a man, the fociety 
are to contribute, by a certain proportion, to pay his fine : 
| ® Brady's Treatiſe of Boroughs, 2.4, 5 5. The cas wen the fanie with 
the freemen in the country, Sex Prefs ts his Hiſt. p. 8. % 10, . 
_ I LL, Edw. Conf. { $. apud Jogulf, 2 .. 
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this laſt offence, a of fakes. IO” 


Ir is not to be doubted, but a confederacy of 
muſt have been a great ſource of friendſhip A 
ment; when men lived in perpetual danger from enemies 
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firifteft ſubordination and dependence on the civil magi- 
firate. The reaſon is derived from the exceſs itſelf of that 
liberty. Men muft guard themſelves at any price againſt 
inſults and injuries; and where they receive not protection 
miſkon to ſuperiors, and by herding in ſome private con- 
which acts under the directiom of a powerful 
leader. And thus all anarchy is the immediate cauſe of 
tyranny, if not over the ftace, at leaſt over many of the 
individuals. 
SECURITY was provided by the Saxon laws to all 
members of the Wittenagemot, both in going and return- 
in, except they were neterious thieves and robbers. 


The freed Tus German Saxons, 2s the other nations of that 


creers of 


' opulence and ſplendor. There were no middle rank of 


continent, were divided into three ranks of men, the noble, 
the free, and the flaves*. This diflinQion they brought 

Tu nobles were called thanes; and were of two kinds, 
the king's thanes and lefſer thanes. The latter feem to 
have been dependent on the former ; and to have received 
lands, for which they paid rent, ſervices, or attendance in 


5 to the mak of thave, cxctht acide did and fe pol- 
feffion of land. The former was always much regarded by 
all the German nations even in their moſt barbarous fate ; 
and as the Saxon nobility, having little credit, could ſcarcely 
burthen their eſtates with much debt, and as the commons 
had little trade or induſtry by which they could accu- 
mulate riches, theſe two ranks of men, even though they 
diftin, and the noble families continue many ages in 


inſenſibly procure to themſelves honour and diſtinction. 
I. by any extraordinary accident, a mean perſon acquired 
2 Nithard, hift. lib. 3. > Speim, Feus and Tenne, p. 40- 


and war We know of no title which raiſed any | 
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riches, 2 circumſtance fo fingular made him be known Appendix 
and remarked ; he became the object of envy, as well as f 9 


indignation, to all the nobles ; be would have great difh- 
culty to defend what he had acquired ; and he would find 
it impoſſible to protect himſelf from oppreſhon, except by 
courting the patronage of ſome great chieftain, and paying 
= large price for his ſafety. 
Tun are two ſtatutes among the Saxon laws, which 
ſeem calculated to confound thoſe different ranks of men; 
that of Athelftan, by which 2 merchant, who had made 
three lang ſea-voyages on his own account, was intitled 
to the quality of thane ©; and that of the fame prince, by 
which a ceorle or huſbandman, who had been able to 
purchaſe five bydes of land, and had a chapel, a kitchen, 
2 hall, and a bell, was raiſed to the fame diftinftion *. 
But the opportunities were ſo few, by which 2 merchant 
never overcome the reigning prejudices ; the 
diflinfiien between noble and baſe blood would Bill be 
indelible ; and the well-born thanes would entertain the 
higheſt contempt for thoſe legal and factitious ones. 
Though we are not informed of any of theſe circumſtances 
by ancient hiſtorians, they are ſo much founded on the 
nature of things, that we may admit them as a 
and infallible conſequence of the ſituation of the kingdom 
Tus cities appear by Domeſday-book to have been at 
the conquel link: better than villages *. York itſelf, 
though it was always the fecond, at leaſt the third * city 
in 


© Wilkins, p. 78. _ © Salden, Tithe of Honour, p. grg. Wil- 


p. 70. 
| © Wincheficr, bring the capital of the Weſt Saxon monarchy, was anci- 
— . Gal NG. p. 26. 
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— which never was thoroughly united with the reſt, con- 


among the Anglo-Saxons ; and, where they were indui- 


tained then but 1428 families *. Malmeſbury tells us *, 
that the great diſtinction between the Anglo-Saxon nobi- 
kry and the French or Norman, was that the latter built 
magnificent and ftately caſtles ; whereas the former con- 
ſumed their immenſe fortunes in riot and hoſpitality, and 
in mean houſes. We may thenee infer, that the arts in 
general were much leſs advanced in England than in 
France; a greater number of idle ſervants and retainers 
hved about the great families ; and as theſe, cven in 
France, were powerful enough to diſturb the execution of 
the laws, we may judge of the authority acquired by the 
ariſtocracy in England. When earl Godwin beficged the 
Conſeſſor in London, he fummoned from all parts his 
huſcarles, or houſeccories and retainers, and thereby 


; 2 


which he was pleaſed to impoſe upon him. | 
ä —— 


trious, they were chiefly employed in huſbandry : Whence 
a ceorle, and a huſbandman, became in a manner ſyno- 
nimous terms. They cultivated the farms of the nobility 
or thanes for which they paid rene ; and they ſeem. to 
have been removeable at pleaſure. For there is little men- 
tion of leaſes among the Anglo-Saxons: The pride of the 


Werwick, 225. Sec Brady of Boroughs, p. 3» 4+ 5% 6, &c. Pheſk. are the 
moſt confiderable he mentions. 22 
Domeſday book. 

nm Brady's Treatiſe of Boroughs, p. 10. . Then were tn anni; billies the 
archdiſhop's palace; and five of the ſe wards contained the number of families 
deon mentioned, which, at the rate of Gre perſoas to a facidy, — about 
7c00 fouls. The fixth ward wes laid waſte. 
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have kept che luſbandinen in a dependent condition. The 
rents of farms were then chiefly paid in kind. 


Bur the moſt nunierous rank by far in the community. 
villains, who were the 
conſequently incapable, 


pleaſure, were very few in compariſon. 
This was not the cafe with the German nations, as far 
2 we can collect from the account given us by Tacitus. 
The perpetual wars in the Heptarchy, and the depreda- 


21% 
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tons of the Danes, feet to have: been the cauſe of this 


in battle, or carried off is the frequent inroads, were then 
reduged to flavery ; and became, by right of war”, entirely 
at the difpokal of their lords. Great property in the no- 


bles, eſpecially. if joined to an irregular adminifiration of 


juſtice, naturally favours the power of the ariſtocracy ; 
but fill more fo, if the prafitice of flavery be admitted, 


fible, for 
© HERE were two kinds of flaves among the Anglo- 
Saxons ;, houſehold faves, after the manner of the an- 
cents, and pradial or ruſtic, after the manner of the 


& Li, Jams, $70. Theol lows Gucd the rents for » bytes bur ©& fa 45 
cult to convert it into modern meaſures. * General Preface to his 
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an Germans”. Theſe latter reſembled the ſerſa, which are 


I. 


— BE 
parts of Germany. The power of a mailer over his 


| dred, and the County, was well calculated to defend 


preſent to be met with in Poland, Denmark, and fome 


flaves was not unlimited among the Anglo-Saxons, as it 
was among their anceſtors. If a man beat out his flave's 
eye or teeth, the flave recovered his liberty * : If he killed 
him, he paid 2 fine to the king ; provided the flave died 
within a day after the wound or blow: Otherwiſe it 
paſſed unpuniſhed *. The ſelling of themſelves or children 
to ſlavery was always the practice among the German 
nations v, and was continued by the Anglo-Saxons . 

Tun great lords and abbots among the Anglo-Saxons 
poſſeſſed 2 criminal juriſdiftion within their territories, 
and could puniſh, without appeal, any thieves or robbers 
whom they caught there”. This inſtitution muſt have 
had a very coatrary eſſect to that which was intended, 
and muſt have procured robbers a fure protection on the 
luads of fork nodiumes 2s 6G not finccatly mann to dif 
courage Crimes and violence. | 

Bur though the general ſtrain of the Anglo-Saxon go- 
vernment ſeems to have become ariſtocratical, there were 


| ſtill conſiderable remains of the ancient democracy, which 


were not indeed fuſficient to protect the loweſt of the peo- 
ple, without the patronage of ſome great lord, but might 
give ſecurity, and even ſome degree of dignity, to the 
gentry or inferior nobility. The adminiſtration of juſtice, 
in particular, by the courts of the Decennary, the Hun- 


general liberty, and to reſtrain the power of the nobles. 


= Sen. Gh@. in verb. Swrwus. - * LL. AK $20. 
*.*. Þ Tacit de Morib, Germ. 4 LL. he 
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the inferior courts. They there decided all cauſes, ecele- 
talliaed ns well 2s civil; and the bilkap, togerder with 
the alderman or carl, prefided over them *© The affair 
was determined in 2 ſummary manner, without much 
pleading, formality, or delay, by a majority of voices 
than to keep order among the freeholders, and interpoſe 
with their opinion *. Where juſtice was denied during 
court, there lay an appeal to the king's court ©; but this 
was not praftifed on flight occaſions. The aldermen re- 
ceived a third of the fines levied in thoſe courts ; and as 
moſt of the puniſhments were then pecuniary, this per- 
to his office. The two thirds alſo, which went to the 
king, made no contemptible part of the public revenue. 
Any freeholder was fined who abſented himſelf thrice 
from theſe courts *. | | 
As the extreme ignorance of the age made deeds and 
writings very rare, the County or Hundred court was the 
place where the moſt remarkable civil tranſaQtions ware 
finiſhed, in order to preſerve the memory of them, and 
mulgated, faves manuminted, bargains of fale concluded ; 
able of theſe deeds were inſerted in the blank leaves of the 
pariſh Bible, which thus became a kind of regiſter, too 
dred an imprecation on all fuck as fhould be guilty of 
that crime . 


 Hickes Epilh. p. 2, 3> „ 5: * *. * kb. Big-$ 2. 
Wilkins, p. 77. - LL. Canuc. & 18. apud Wilkins, p. 236. 
1 Hickes Diſſert. Epif. 
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apt Anon a people, who lived in fo fimple a manner as 
A the Anglo-Saxons, the judicial power is always of greater 


importance than the legiſlative. There were few or no 
taxes impoſed by the ſtates : There were few ſtatutes en- 
ated ; and the nation was leſs governed by laws, than 
by cuſtoms, which admitted a great latitude of interpret- 
ation. Though it ſhould, therefore, be allowed, that 
the Wittenagemot was altogether compoſed of the prin- 
eipal nobility, the county-courts, where all the free- 
holders were admitted, and which regulated all the daily 


ment, and were no contemptible checks on the arifto- 
cracy. But there is another power ſtill more important 
than either the judicial or legiſlative ; to wit, the power 
of injuring or ſerving by immediate force and violence, 
for which it is difficult to obtain redreſs in courts of 
juſtice. In all extenfive governments, where the execu- 
tion of the laws is feeble, this power naturally falls into 
tne hands of the principal nobility ; and the degree of it 
which prevails, cannot be determined fo much by the 
public ſtatutes, as by ſmall incidents in hiſtory, by par- 
ucular cuſtoms, and fometimes by the reaſon and nature 
of things. The Highlands of Scotland have long been 
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21S 
the extent of the monarchy, the looſe execution of the —_ 


laws, the continued diſorders and convulfions of e 


fate; all theſe circamflances evince that the Anglo- 
Saxon government became at laſt extremely ariſtocratical ; 


the conqueſt, confirm this inference or conjecture, 


Born the puniſhments inflified by the Anglo-Saxon Crimizet 


courts of judicature, and the methods of proof employed 


in all cauſes, appear ſomewhat fingular, and are very 
different from thoſe which prevail at preſent among all 


civilized nations. 
- Ws muſt conceive, that the ancient Germans were 


little removed from the original ſtate of nature: The fo- 
cial confederacy among them was more martial than civil : 
They had chiefly in view the means of attack or defence 
againſt public enemies, not thoſe of protection againſt 
their fellow-citizens : Their poſſeſſions were fo flender 
and fo equal, that they were not expoſed to great danger; 
and the natural bravery of the people made every man 
truſt to himſelf, and to his particular friends, for his de- 
fence or vengeance. This defect in the political union 
drew much cloſer the knot of particular confederacies : 
An infult upon any man was regarded by all his relations 
and affociates as 2 common injury : They were hound 
by honour, as well as by 2 fenſe of common intereſt, to 
revenge his death, or any violence which he had ſuſſered: 
They retaliated on the aggreſſor by like acts of violence; 
and if he were protected, as was natural and uſual, by 
his own clan, the quarrel was ſpread flill wider, and bred 
endleſs diforders in the nation. 


Tin Frifians, 2 tribe of the Germans, had never ad- 


vanced beyond this wild and imperfe&t ſtate of ſociety ; 


— — - - 
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1 them unlimited and uncontrouled *. Bue the other Gev- 
3 man nations, in the age of Tacitus, had nne 


farther towards completing the political or civil union. 
Though it ſtill continued to be an indiſpenſable point of 
honour for every clan to revenge the death or injury of 
a member, the magiſtrate had acquired a right of inter- 
poſing in the quarrel, and of accommodating the differ- 
ence. He obliged the perſon maimed or injured, and the 
relations of one killed, to accept of a preſent from the ag- 
greſſor and his relations, as a compepſation for the injury, 
and to drop all farther proſecution of revenge. That the 
accommodation of one quarrel might not be the ſource of 
more, this preſent was fixed and certain, according to the 
rank of the perſon killed or injured, and was commonly 
paid in cattle, the chief property of thoſe rude and uncul- 
tivated nations. A preſent of this kind gratified the re- 
ſuffered : It ſatisfied their pride by the ſubmiſſion which 
it exprefied : It diminiſhed their regret for the laſs or in- 
jury of a kinſman by their acquiſition of new property: 
And thus general peace was for a moment reſtored to the 
fociety ©. 

Bur when the German nations had been ſettled ſome 
time in the provinces of the Roman empire, they made 
ſtill another ftep towards a more cultivated life, and their 
magiſtrate, whoſe office it was to guard public peace, and 
to ſuppreſs private animoſities, conceived himſelf to be 
injuied by every injury dane to any of his people ; and 
> LL. Frif. vie. 8. apud Lindeabrog, p. 491. LI. Ztheld. 
$ 23- Lk. )ik hay. — — 
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beſides the compenſation to the perſon who ſuffered, ot 
to his family, be thought himſelf entitled to exact a fine, 
called the Fridwit, as an atonement pi 
peace, and as a reward for the pains which he had taken 
in accommodating the quarrel. When this idea, which 
is fo natural, was once ſuggeſted, it was willingly received 
both by fovercign and people. The numerous fines 
which were levied, augmented the revenue of the king : 
And the people were fenfible, that he would be more vi- 
gilant in interpoſing with his good offices, when he reaped 
fuch immediate advantage from them ; and that injuries 
would be leſs frequent, when, beides compenſation to the 
perſon lo —_ they were expoſed to this additional 

Tims ſhort abſtract contains the hiſtory of the criminal 
juriſprudence of the northern nations for ſeveral centuries. 
The ftate of England in this particular, during the period 
of the Anglo-Saxons, may be judged of by the collection 
of ancient laws, d by Lambard and Wilkins. 
The chief purport of theſe laws is not to prevent or en- 
to be impoſſible, but only to regulate and moderate them. 
The hws of Alfred enjoin, that, if any one know that 
his enemy or aggrefior, after doing him an injury, reſolves 
to keep within his own houſe and bis own lands *, he ſhall 
not fight him, till he require compenſation for the injury. 
If he be flrong cnough to befiege him in his houſe, he 
may do it for ſeven days without attacking him ; and if 
the aggrefior be willing, during that time, to ſurrender 
days; but is afterwards obliged to reſtore him fafe to his 


- Beſides paying money to the relations of the deceaſed and to the king, 
the murderer was Iſo obliged to pay the maſter of a flave or vaffal a fum 2» 
a compenſation for his lo. This was called the M. Sce Spel. Clog. 
ia verb. Frahm, Manbor. © The addition of theſe laſt words in 


Italics sppears neceflary from what follows in the fame law. . 


n kindred, and be content with the 
- lated. 
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If the cri- 
fly to the temple, that ſanctuary muſt not be vio- 
Where the affailant has not force ſufficient to be- 
tee the criminal in his houſe, he muſt apply 16 the 
alderman for afh{tance ; and if the alderman refuſe aid, 
the aſſailant muſt have recourſe to the king > And he is 
not allowed to aſſault the houſe, till after this ſupreme 
magiſtrate has refuſed aiftance. If any one meer with 
his enemy, and be ignorant that he was reſolved to keep 
within his own lands, he muſt, before he attack him, 
require him to furrender himſelf priſoner, and deliver up 
his arms; in which cafe, he may detain him thirty days: 
But if he refuſe to deliver up his arms, it is then lawful 
to fight him. A flave may fight in his maſter's quarrel}: 
A father may fight in his fon's with any one, excepe 
with his maſter *. 


minal 


Ir was enated by king Ina, that no man nid take 


revenge for an injury till he had firſt demanded compen- 
fation, and had been refuſed it *. 
Kino Edmond, in the preamble to his laws, mentions 
the general miſery occaſioned by the multiplicity of private 
feuds and battles; and he cftabliſhes ſeveral expedients 
for remedying this grievance. He ordains, that, if any 
one commit murder, he may, with the affiftance of his 
kindred, pay within a twelvemonth the fine of his crime; 
and if they abandon him, he ſhall alone fuſtain the deadly 
feud or quarrel with the kindred of the murdered perſon: 
His own kindred are free from the feud, but on condition 
him with meat or other neceſſaries - If any of them, after 
renouncing him, receive him into their houſe, or grue bem 
affifence, they are ſinable to the king, and are involved 
in the feud. If the kindred of the murdered perfon take 


revenge on any but the criminal himſelf ofter be is aban- 
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friends*. It is dn the fine r. 
ſhall never be remitted by the king *, and that no criminal 
ſhall be killed who flies © the church, or any of the 
king's towns ; and the king himfelf declares, that his 
houſe ſhall give no protection to murderers, till they have 
fatiafied the church by their penance, and the kindred of 
the deceaſed, by making compenſation'. The method 
appointed for tranſacting this compoſition is found in the 
ſame law ®. 

Tuns attempts of Edmond, to contract and diminiſh 
the feuds, were contrary to the ancient ſpirit of the north- ' 
ern barbarians, and were a ftep towards a more regular 


— adminiſiration of juſtice. By the Salic law, any man 


might, by a public declaration, exempt bimſelf from his 
family quarrels : But then he was conſidered by the law 
— 2 Ew 
prived ſucceifion, 2s the puniſhment of 
his cowardice *. | 
Tus price of the king's head, or his weregild, as 
it was then called, was by hw 30,000 thrimfas, near 
1300 pounds of preſent money. The price of the 
prince's head was 15,000 thrimſas ; that of a biſhop's or 
alderman's 8000; 2 ſheriff's 4000; a thane's or clergy- 
man's 2000; 2 ceorle's 266. Theſe prices were fixed 
by the laws of the Angles. By the Mercian law, the 
price of a ceorke's head was 200 ſhillings; that of a 
thane's fix times as much; that of a king's fix times 
mast. AA $4.-1,4. 4g | 


biſhop's head was higher than that of the king's*. Such 
reſpect was then paid to the ecclefiaftics ! It muſt be un- 
» LL, Edm. $ 2. Wilkias, b Lk, Eden. 4 
e 
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— derſtood, that, where 2 perſon was unable or unwilling 
— © pay the foe, he was put out of the protection of law, 


and the kindred of the deceaſed had liberty to puniſh him 


as they thought proper. 
Somr antiquarians * have thought, that theſe compen- 
fations were only given for man-flaughter, not for wilful 
murder : But no fuck diftinfition appears in the laws ; 
and it is contradicted by the praſtice of all the other bar- 
barous nations”, by that of the ancient Germans*, and 
by that curious monument above mentioned of Saxon an- 
tiquity, preſerved by Hickes. "There is indeed a law of 
Alfred's which makes wilful murder capital; but this 
ſeems only to have been an attempt of that great legiſlator 
towards eſtabliſhing a better police in the kingdom, and 
it probably remained without execution. By the laws of 
the fame prince, a conſpicacy againſt the life of the king 
might be redeemed by a fine. 

Tu price of all kinds of wounds was likewiſe fixed by 
the Saxon laws : A wound of an inch long under the hair, 
was paid with one ſhilling : One of a like fiae in the 
face, two ſhillings : Thirty ſhillings for the loſs of an 
car; and fo forth”. There feems not to have been any 
difference made, according to the dignity of the perſon. 
By the laws of Ethelbert, any one who committed adul - 
rery with his axighbeur's wile was obliged to pay him 2 
fine, and buy him another wiſe *. ; 

Trwzsz — — the ancient 
Germans. JD I I INT cf 
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paſſim. * Tac. de Mor. Germ. 


* LL. WIE F 32. Wilkins, p. 29. It is probeble, that by wilful mur- 
der Alfred means a treacherous murder, commitred by one who has no de- 


clared feud with another. * LL, if. 5. Wilkins, p. 35+ 
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ind them among the ancient Greeks during the time of 
the Trojan war. Compoſitions for murder are mentioned 
in Neſtor's ſpeech to Achilles in the Ninth Iliad, and are 
called azowa:;. The Iriſh, who never had any connec- 
tions with the German nations, adopted the fame practice 
till very lately ; and the price of a man's head was called 
among them his eric ; as we learn from Sir John Davis. 
The fame cuſtom ſeems allo to have prevailed among the 


Jews?. 
rodbery were frequent among the Anglo- 


Tur and 
. In der to impoſe fome check upon theſe 
crumes, it was ordained, that no man ſhould ſell or buy 
any thing above twenty pence value, except in open mar- 
ket®; and every bargain of fale muſt be executed before 
witneſſes *. Gangs of robbers much diſturbed the peace 
of the country; and the law determined, that a tribe of 
banditti, conſiſting of between ſeven and thirty-five per- 
fons, was to be called a , or troop: Any greater 
company was denominated an army *. The puniſhments 
for this crime were various, but none of them capital 
If any man could track his flolen cattle into another's 
ground, the latter was obliged to ſhow the tracks out of 
it, or pay their value ©. 

RanazLION, to whatever exceſs it was carried, 
was not capital, but might be redeemed by a furs of 


breaches of the peace committed in the king's court, or 
before an alderman or biſhop. An alehouſe too ſeems to 


y Encd. zxb. aq, 30. Hann | 
* LL. Athel®. & 20. 22. LE. Edg. zpud Wilkian, . Echel- 
zedi, J 4. apud Wilkine, p. 203. Hen. & Eadm. 4 26. LL. Canut. { 22. 
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Kgpaite have been conſidered as a privileged place; and any quar- 
— is that aroſe there weir more fevercly puniſhed than 


elſewhere *. | | 

Ir the manner of puniſhing crumes among the Anglo- 
Saxons appear ſingular, the proofs were not leſs ſo; and 
were alſo the natural reſult of the fituation of thoſe people. 
and fincerity of men who live in 2 rude and barbarous 
fate, there is much more falſehood, and even perjury 
among them, than among civilized nations : Views, 
which is nothing but 2 more enlarged and more culti- 
vated reaſon, never flouriſhes to any degree, nor is founded 
on ſteady principles of honour, except where a good edu- 
cation becomes general; and where men are taught the 
pernicious conſequences of vice, treachery, and immora- 
hey. Even ſuperſtition, though more prevalent among 
ignorant nations, is but a poor fupply for the defects in 
knowledge and education : Our European anceſtors, who 
employed every moment the expedient of ſwearing on ex- 
traordinary crofſes and reliques, were leſs honourable in 
all engagements than their poſterity, who from experience 
pronenefs to perjury was much enereaſed by the uſual 
want of diſcernment in judges, who could not diſcuſs an 
intricate evidence, and were obliged to number, not weigh, 
the teſtimony of the wuneſſess. Hence the ridiculous 
practice of obliging men to bring compurgators, who, as 
they did not pretend to know any thing of the fact, ex- 
preiſed upon oath, that they believed the perſon ſpoke 
true; and theſe compurgators were in ſome caſes multi- 


F LL, Hilo, & Exim. & 22; 23. LL. Ethelr. apud Wilkins, p. 327. 


5 Sometimes the laws fixed ey general rules for weighing the credibuity 
of witneſſes, A men whoſe like was eftimated at 120 ſhillings counterva- 
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the continent as 2 remedy againſt falſe evidence; and 
though it was frequently dropped, from the oppoſition 
of the clergy, it was continually revived, from experience 
of the falſehood attending the teſtimony of witneſſes . It 
became at laſt a ſpecies of juriſprudence : The cafes were 
determined by law, in which the party might challenge 
his adverſary, or the witneſſes, or the judge himdelf* : 
an improvement on the methods of trial, which had for- 
merly beer pradtifed among thoſe barbarous nations, and 
which fil! prevailed among the Anglo-S2xons. | 

Wu any controverſy about a fact became too intri- 


cate for thai ignorant judges to unravel, they had re- 


courſe to what they called the judgment of God, that is, 
to fortune : Their methods of conſulting this oracle were 
various. One of them was the decifion by the croſs : It 
was practiſed in this manner. When 2 perſon was ac- 
culed of any crime, he firſt cleared himſelf by cath, and 
he was attended by eleven compurgators. He next took 
two pieces of wood, one of which was marked with the 
fen of the creo and wrapping both up in wool, be 
placed them on the altar, or on fome celebrated relique. 
Aker ſolemn prayers for the ſuceeſs of the experiment, 
2 prief®, or in his firad fome unexperienced youth, took 
up one of the picces of wood, and if he happened upon 
that which was marked with the figure of the crofs, the 
perſon was pronounced innocent ; if otherwiſe, guilty®. 
This practice, as it aroſe from ſuparſtition, was aboliſhed 
by it in France. The emperor, Lewis the Debonnaire, 


d Prof. iced. as Wilkias, p. 22. i LL. Burguad. cap. 45- 
LL. Lomb, lib. z. tit. 550 cop. 34. - F Lf, Longok tk «tit 55. 
cap. 23 apud Lindend, p. 667. 1 See Desfontaines and Beaumanoir. 


* LL. Frits. tit, 14. aped Liadenbregium, p. 496. 
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prohibited that method of trial, not becauſe it was uncer- 
tain, but left that ſacred figure, fays he, of the croſũ, ſhould 
be proftituted in common diſputes and controverſies ". 
Tux ordeal was another effabliſhed method of trial 
among the Angljo-Saxons. It was pradfilifed either by 
boiling water or red-hot iron. The former was appro- 
priated to the common people ; the latter to the nobility. 
The water or iron was conſecrated by many prayers, 
maſſes, faftings, and exorciſms * ; after which, the perſon 
accuſed either took up a flone funk jim the water” to a 
certain depth, or carried the iron to a certain diſtance ; 
for three days, if there appeared, on examining it, no 
marks of burning, be was pronounced innocent ; if other- 
wiſe, guilty *. The tial by cold water was diferent : 
| The perſon was thrown into conſecrated water}, if be 
foam, he was guilty ; if be funk, innocent”. It is dif6i- 
cult for us to conceive, how any innocent perſon could 
ever eſcape by the one trial, or any criminal be convicted 
by the other. But there was another uſage admirably 
calculated for allowing every criminal to eſcape, who had 
confidence enough to try it. A conſecrated cake, called 
2 corſned, was produced ; which if the perſon could fwal- 
low and digeſt, he was pronounced innocent 
- Tous feudal hw, if it had place at all among the 
Anglo-Saxons, which is doubtful, was not certainly ex- 
tended over all the landed property, and was not attended 
with thoſe conſequences of homage, reliefs', worſhip, 


_» eo Cur inwrk Gun „Spes. in verb. Oda. Parker, 
Þ> 255. Una y LL. lna, < 57. - $ Some» 
man in verb. Ordea/um. „ pen. in ver. Corſucd, Pa ker, 
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greater or leſſer thane, there was a payment made to the king of bis bet 
arms ; and this was called his berivt: Bot this was not of the nature of 2 
relief. Sex Speim. of tenures, p. 2- The value of this heriot was fixes by 
Canute's laws, & 6g. 
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mi. n. were inſeparable 4ppeadia 
from in the kingdomaoCthe continent. As the Saxons 9g 
expelled, or almoſt entirely deflxoged, the ancient Britons, 
they planeed themſelves in this ifland on the fame footing 
with their anceftors in Germany, and found no occafion 
for the feudal inſtitutions ", which were calculated to 
ſupprels any infurretion among the conquered people. 
The troubls and expence of defending the ftate in Eng- 
land lay equally upon all the land; and it was uſual for 
every five hides to cquip 2 man for the ſervice. The - 
8 or the burthen of 


hel © Chad he church or monaſteries, 
unleſs exempted by = particular charter. The ceorles 
2 
to turn duty * 
computed to be 244,600 hides in England 7; du 
quently the ordinary military force of the kingdom con 
ſiſted of 48,720 men ; though, no doubt, on extraordinary 
occakons, a greater number might be aſſembled. The 
king and nobility had fome military tenants, who were 
called Sithrur-men *. And there were ſome lands an- 
wms the office of aldrrmen, and to other offices ; but 
theſe probably were not of great extent, and were poſſeſſed 
only during plexſare, 2s in the commencement of the 
feudal law in other countries of Europe. 

Tit revemic of the Ling ferms to have confifted chiefly Puviic re- 
in his / wk were Targe ; and in the tolls and 
impoſts which be probably levied at diſcretion on the bo- 
roughs aid fea-ports that hay within his demeſnes. He 


amen Las more folly Spelman 
of feuds and renures, and Craigius de jure foud, liÞ. 2. dicg, 7- 
— 
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22 22 any part of the crownlkads, even to reli. 


was = land-tax of ſhilling s hide, impaled by the lates *, 
either for payment of the ſums exafted by the Danes, or 
for putting the kingdom in — wo te 
thoſe invaders ©. 

Tus Saxon pound, as likewiſe that which was coined 
for ſome centuries after the conqueſt, was near three times 
the weight of our preſent money : There were forty-eight 
ſhillings in the pound, and five pence in = ſhilling *; 
conſequently a Saxon ſhilling was near a fifth heavier than 
ours, and a Saxon penny near three tines as heavy ©. As 
to the value of money in thoſe times, compared to commo- 
dities, there are ſome, though not very certain, means of 
computation. A ſheep, by the laws of Athelftan, was eſ- 
timated at a ſhilling ; that is, fifteen pence of our money. 
The fleece was two-fifths of the value of the whole 
ſheep ; much above its preſent eſtimation ; and the reaſon 
arogder Argh drag egg: oc 
Hale acquainted with any clothing but what was 
made of wool. Silk and cotton were quite unknown : 
Linen was not much uſed. An ox was computed at fix 
times the value of 2 ſheep ; = cow at four *, If we fup- 
pole, that the cattle in that age, from the defefts in huſ- 
bandry, were not ſo large as they are at preſent in Eng- 
land, we may compute, that money was then near ten 
times of greater value. A horſe was valued at about 
thirty-fix ſhillings of our money, or thirty Saxon fhil- 
lings* ; 2 mare a third leſs. A man at theee pounds *. 
The board-wages of a child the firſt year was eight ſhil- 


lags, together with a cow's paſture in ſummer, and an 


® Spelm. conc. vol. i. p. 360. 
LL. Edw. Con. < 12. 


woods Chron. Previofum, p. 27, 28. ac. | 
© Wilkins, p. 66. ® Ibid. p. 226, - | 
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n in winter *. William of 
2s a remarkably high price that William Rufus gave fif- 
teen marks for a horſe, or about thirty pounds of our pre- 
fent money '. Between the years goo and 1000, Ednoth 
bought a hide of land for about 118 ſhillings of preſent 
tmonty®. This was line more than a fhilling an acre, 
which indeed appears to have been the uſual price, as we 
may learn from other accounts”. A palfrey was fold for 
twelve ſhillings about the year 966. The value of an 
ox in king Ethelred's time was between ſeven and eight 
ſhillings 1 2 cow about fix ſhillings”. Gervas of Tilbury 
ſays, that in Henry 1.'s time, bread which would fuffice 2 
hundred men for a day was rated at three ſhillings, or a 
ſhilling of that age ; for it is thought that, ſoon after the 
conqueſt, a pound fterling was divided into twenty ſhil- 
lngs : A ſheep was rated fällig, and & of other 
things in proportion. In Athelfian's time a ram was va- 
lued at a ſhilling, or four pence Saxon *%. "The tenants of 
Shireburn were obliged, at their choice, to pay cither fix 
pence, or four hens". About r232, the abboe of Se. Al- 
bans, going on a journey, hired ſeven handſome ftout 
horſes ; and agreed, if any of them died on the road, to 
pay the owner 30 ſhillings a- piece of our preſent money. 
It is to be remarked, that in all ancient times, the raiſing 
of corn, eſpecially wheat, being a ſpecies of manufactory, 
that commodity always bore 2 higher price, compared to 


_ cattle, than it does in our times*. "The Saxon Chronicle 
tells us , that in the reign of Edward the Conſeſſur there 


wan the matt. wanidle nine ever Knows ; in for tanck 
that a quarter of wheat roſe to fixty pennies, or fifteen 
KHillings of our preſent money. Conſequently, it was 
as Gear 2s if it now coſt ſeven pounds ten ſhillings. 
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— This much exceeds the great famine in the end of queen 
— Elizabeth g. when 2 quarter of wheat was fold for four 
pounds. Money in this laſt period was nearly of the fame 
value as in our time. Theſe ſevere famines are a certain 
procf of bad huſbandry. _ a 
On the whole, there are three things to be conſdered, 
wherever a fum of money is mentioned in ancient times. 
Firſt, the change of denomination, by which a pound has 
been reduced to the third part of its ancient weight in fil- 
ver. Secondly, the change in value by the greater plenty 
of money, which has reduced the ſame weight of filver to 
ten times leſs value, compared to commodities ; and con- 
fequently 2 pound ſterling to the thirtieth part of the an- 
which were then to be found in every European kingdom. 
This circumſtance made even the thirtieth part of the ſum 
more difficult to levy, and cauſed any ſum to have more 
than thirty times greater weight and influence, both abroad 
and at home, than in our times; in the fame manner that 
2 ſum, a hundred thoufand pounds, for inftance, is at pre- 
ſent more difficult to levy in a fmall Rate, fuch as Bava- 
ria, and can produce greater effefts on fuck a ſmall com- 
manity, than on Eaghad., This hi dftrence is not 
eaſy to be calculated : But allowing, that England has 
now fix times more induftry, and three times more people 
than it had at the conqueſt, and for ſome reigns after that 
period, we are, upon that ſuppoſition, to conceive, taking 
all circumftances together, every ſum of money mentioned 
by hiſtorians, as if it were multiplied more than a hundred 
fold above a ſum of the fame denomination at preſent. 
all the male children of the deceaſed, according to the 
cultom of Gavelkind. "The praflice of entails is to. be 
found in thoſe times*. Land was chiefly of two kinds, 
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the poleffor ; and folkland, or the land held by the 
ceorles and common people, who were removable at plez- 
ſure, and were indeed only tenants during the will of 
their lords. 


Tan firſt attempt, which we find in England to fepa- 


rate the eccleſiaſtical from the civil juriſdiftion, was that 
hw of Edgar, by which all diſputes among the clergy 
were ordered to be carried before the biſhop 7. The pe- 
nances were then very ſevere ; but as a man could buy 
them off with money, or might ſubſtitute others to per- 
form them, they lay cafy upon the rich *. 


229 


bockland, or land held by book or charter, which was e- 
regarded as full property, and deſcended to the heirs of (_._., 


* 


Wrrn regard to the manners of the Anglo-Saxons we your. 


can fay line, but that they were in general a rude, un- 
cultivated people, ignorant of letters, unſkilled in the 
mechanical arts, untamed to ſubmiſſion under law and 
added to intemperance, riot, and difor- 


yet was not ſupported by diſcipline or conduit. Their 
want of fidelity to the prince, or to any truſt repoſed in 
them, appears ſtrongly in the hiſtory of their later period; 
and their want of humanity in all their hiſtory. Even 
the Norman hiftorians, notwithſtanding the low ſtate of 
the arts in their own country, ſpeak of them as barba- 
by the duke of Normandy *. The conqueſt put the peo- 
ple in a fituation of receiving flowly, from abroad, the 
rudiments of ſcience and cultivation, and of correcting 


7 Wilkias, p. 34. * Jkid. p« 96, 97+ Sycln. Conc. Þ 47% 
® Gul. Fit, p. 200. 
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government, 
der. Their beſt quality was their military courage, which 
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Confequences of the battle of Haftings ——Submiſſun 
of the Engliþ —— Settlement of the government — 


| Norman government —— New inſurreFions —— 

New rigours of the government — Introdufion of the 
ment —— InſurreHion of the Norman barons —— 
Diſpute about inveftitures Revolt of prince Ro- 
bert Domeſday book —— The New fore 
Wor with France — Death and charatter of 
William the Conqueror. 


of the unfortunate battle of Haſtings, the death of their 
king, the ger of their principal nobility and of 


King's return to Normandy —— Diſcantents of the 


O THING could exceed the conflernation which c war. 
| ſeized the Engliſh, when they received intelligence . 
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C H A F. equal difficulties might have been apprehended by William 
hens in this bold and hazardous entergrine, But there were 


ſeveral vices in the Anglo-Saxon conſtitution, which ren- 
dered it difficult for the Engliſh to defend their liberties 
in fo critical an emergency. The people had, in a great 
meaſure, loſt all national pride and fpirit, by their recent 
and long ſubjection to the Danes; and as Canute had, in 
the courſe of his adminiſtration, much abated the rigours 
of conqueſt, and had governcd them equitably by their 
own laws, they regarded with the lefs terror the ignominy 
of a foreign yoke, and deemed the inconveniences of fub- 
mithon leſs formidable than thoſe of bloodſhed, war, and 
refiflance. Their attachment alſo to the ancient royal 


family had been much weakened by their habits of ſub- 
miſfion to the Daniſh princes, and by their late election 
And 


of Harold, or their acquicſcence ip his i 
as they had long been accuſtomed to regard Athel- 
ing, the only heir of the Saxon line, as unfit to govern 
them even in times of order and tranquillity ; they could 
entertain ſmall hopes of his being able to repair fuch great 
loſſes as they had ſuſtained, or to withſtand the victorious 
arms of the duke of Normandy, | 

Tra they might not, however, be alggether want- 
ing to themſelves in this extreme neceſſity, the Englith 
wok ſome ſteps towards adjuſting their disjointed goyern- 
ment, and uniting themſelves againſt the common enemy, 
The two potent earls, Edwin and Morcar, who had fled 
to London with the remains of the broken army, took 
the lead on this occaſion : In concert with Stigand, arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury, a man poſſeſſed of great authority, 
and of ample revenues, they proclaimed Edgar, and en- 
deavoured to put the people in a poſture of defence, and 
| encourage them to refill the Normans *. But the terror 
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of the late defeat, and the near neighbourhood of the in- 29 * 
vaders, encreaſe the confuſion inſeparable from greg 
revolutions ; and every reſolution propoſed was haſty, 
fluctuating, tumultuary ; diſconcerted by ic or fation 3 


er. counſels. The ecclefiafties in * 
—— — 
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and as moſt of the biſhops and dignified clergymen were 
even then Frenchmen or Normans, the pope's bull, by 
which his enterprize was ' avowed and hallowed, was 
. 
the Confeſſor's reign, had raiſed them above the ignorant 
Saxons, made their opinions be received with implicit 
faith ; and 2 young prince, like Edgar, whoſe capacity 
was deemed ſo mean, was but ill qualified to reſiſt the 
impreſſion, which they made on the minds of the people. 
A repulſe, which = body of Londoners received from five 
hundred Norman horſe, renewed in the city the terror of 
the great defeat at Haſtings; the eaſy ſubmiſſion of all 
the inhabitants of Kent was an additional difcouragement 
to them ; the burning of Southwark before their eyes, made 
them dread a like fate to their own city ; and no man any 
longer entertained thoughts but of immediate fafety and 
of ſelf-preſervation. -Even the earls, Edwin and Morcar, 
in deſpair of making eſſectual reſiſtance, retired with their 
troops to their own provinces ; and the people thenceforth 
diſpoſed themſelves unanimouſly to yilld to the victor. 
As ſoon as he paſſed the Thames at Wallingford, and 
reached Berkhamſtead, Stigand, the primate, made ſub- 
miſſions to him: Before he came within fight of the city, 
all the chief nobility, and Edgar Atheling himſelf, the 
new elected king, came into his camp, and declared their 
intention of yicldiag to his authority. They requeſted 
him to mount their throne, which they now conſidered as 
vacant ; and declared to him, that, as they had always 
been ruled by regal power, they defired to follow, in this 
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Tuouun this was the great abject to which the duke's 
extvyoioe tanks, ke flgued ww dikiherate on the offer ; 
and being defirous, at firſt, of preſerving the appearance 
of a legal adminifiration, he wiſhed to obtain 2 more 
explicit and formal conſent of the Engliſh nation t-: 
But Aimar of Aquitain, 2 man equally reſpected for va- 
hour in the field, and for prudence in cquaci}, remon- 
firating with him on the danger of delay in fo critical a 
conjunduce, he hi afide all farther ſcruples, and ac- 
cepted of the crown which was tendered him. Orders 
were immediately iſſued to prepare every thing for the 
ceremony of his coronation ; but as he was yet afraid to 


place entire confidence in the Londoners, who were nu- 


merous and warlike, he meanwhile commanded for treſſes 
to be eretied, in order to curb the 2 
ſecure his perſon and government 

. 
becauſe he had intruded into the fee on the expulſion of 


Nobert, the Norman, and becauſe he poſſeſſed ſuch in- 


fluence and authority over the Engliſh ' as might be dan- 
gerous to 2 new ceftabliſhed monarch. William, there- 
fore, pretending that the primate had obtained his pall 
in an irregular manner from pope Benedict IX. who was 
himfelf an uſurper, refuſed to be conſecrated by him, 
and conferred this honour on Aldred, archbiſhop of Tork. 
Weſtminſter abbey was the place appointed for that mag - 
nificent ceremony; the moſt conſiderable of the nobility, 
both Engliſh and Norman, attended the duke. on this 
occaſion; Aldred in a ſhort ſpeech aſked the former, 


whether they agreed to accept of William as their king ; 


the biſhop of Coutance put the fame queſtion to the lat. 
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en Þ. ter; and both being anſwered with acclamations *, Al. 
— — to the duke the uſual coronation cath, 


14 


dy which he bound himſelf to protect the church, to ad- 
minifter juſtice, and to repreſs violence : He then anointed 
him, and put the crown upon his head '. There appeared 
nothing but joy in the countenance of the ſpectators : 
But in that very moment, there burſt forth the ſtrongeſt 
fymptoms of the jealouſy and animoſity which prevailed 
during the reign of this prince. The Norman folders, 
who were placed without, in order tb guard the church, 
hearing the ſhouts within, fancied that the Enghih were 
offering violence to their duke; and they immediately 
aſſaulted the populace, and ſet fire to the neighbouring 
houſes, The alarm was conveyed to the nobility who 
ſurrounded the prince; both Engliſh and Normans, full 
of apprehenſions, ruſhed out to ſecure themſelves from the 
preſent danger ; and it was with difficulty that William 
himſelf was able to appeaſe the tumule *. 
Tu king. thus poſſefſed of the throne by a pretended 
deſtination of king Edward, and by an irregular election 
of the people, but ſtill more by force of arms, retived 
from London to Berking in Eſſex ; and there received the 
ſubmiſſions of all the nobility, who had not attended his 
coronation. Edric, firnamed the Foreſter, grand-acphew 
to that Edric fo noted for his repeated afls of perfidy 
during the reigns of Ethelred and Edmond ; car} Coxo, 
a man famous for bravery ; even Edwin and Marcar, carls 
of Mercia and Northumberland ; with the other principal 
noblemen of England, came and fare feairy wo him ; 


* Order. Vital. p. g03- 

2 p. 27% oye, Bat ho oſs gremifes to grrees the Norman, 
and Engliſh by equal laws; and this addinien to the uſual cath ſeems not im- 
probable, coakdering he circumſtances of the times, 
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were received into favour, and were confirmed in the poſ- © 1. 
feffion of their eſtates and dignities . Every thing bore 


the appearance of peace and tranquillity ; and William 
had noother occupation than to give contentment to the 
foreigners who had aſſiſted him to mount the throne, and to 
his new ſubjects, who had fo readily ſubmitted to him. 

Hs had got poſſeſſion of the treaſure of Harold, which 
was conſiderable ; and being alſo ſupplied with rich pre- 
ſents from the opulent men in all parts of England, who 
were folicitous to gain the favour of their new ſovereign, 
he difiributed great ſums among his troops, and by this 
kberality gave them hopes of obtaining at length thoſe 
more durable eſtabliſhments, which they had expected 
from his enterpeine ®. The ecclefiaftics, both at home 
and abroad, had much forwarded his fucceſs; and he 
failed not, in return, to expreſs his gratitude and devo- 
tion in the manner which was moſt acceptable to them : 
He fent Harold's ſtandard to the pope, accompanied with 
many valuable preſents : All the conſiderable monaſteries 
and churches in France, where prayers had been put up 
for his fucceſs, now tafled of his bounty®: The Engliſh 
monks found him well difpoſed to favour their order: 
and he built a new convent near Haſtings, which be 
called Bavele e, and which, on pretence of ſupporting 
monks to pray for his own foul, and for that of Harold, 
ſerved as a hfting memorial of his vidory*%. +. 

He introduced into England that ſtrict execution of 
juſtice, for which his adminiftration had been much 
celebraned in Normandy; and even during this vio- 


lent revolution, every diforder or oppreffion met with 


rigorous punithment”. His army, in particular, was 
» Gul. Pitta. p. 208. Order. Vital. y. 506. {® Gul. Pit. 
p. 206. P Ibid. 4 Gul. Gemmet. p. 458. Chroa. Sax. 
þ. 1g. MM. Well. p. 226. BM. Paris, gu g Diceto, p. qfz, This con- 
vent was freed by him from all epiſcopal juciſdiftion. Monet, Ang. tom. i, 
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governed with ſevere diſcipline ; and notwithſtanding the 


CHAP. # 
. 8 i offence 
8 inſolence of victory, care was taken to give as lictle n 
067- as poſſible to the jealouſy of the vanquiſhed. The king 
appeared ſolicitous to unite, in 2n amicable manner, the 


ances ; and all his new ſubjects who his per- 
ſon were received with affability and regard. No figns ot 
fuſpicion appeared, not even towards Edgar Atheling, the 
heir of the ancient royal family, whom William con- 
firmed im the honours of carl of Oxford, conferred on 
him by Harold, and whom be affefied to treat with the 
higheſt kindneſs, as nephew to the Confeflor, his great 
friend and benefactor. Though he confiſcated the eſtates 
of Harold, and of thoſe who had fought in the bande of 
Hattings on the fide of that peince, whom he repreſented 
25 an uſurper, he ſeemed willing to admit of every plau- 
ſible excule for paſt oppoſition to his pretenſions, and he 
him. He confirmed the liberties and immunities of Lon- 
don andthe other cities of England ; andiaypoayed devrons 
of | ing on ancient eſtabliſhments. 

CT · 6- 
lawful prince, not of the conqueror z and the Englith 
began to flatter themſelves, that they had changed, not 
the form of their government, but the ſucceſſion only of 
their ſovercigns, a matter which gave them fmall con- 
cen. The better to reconcile his new ſubjects to his av- 
thority, William made 2 progreſs through ſome parts of 


expreſſed for the Engliſh, * 
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real power in the hands/of his Normans, and fan to keep © 8 4 r. 
pollefion of the frord, to which, he was fenfible, behad A, 
owed his advancement to fovercign authority. He dif 1067. 
armed the city of London and other places, which ap- 

peared moſt warlike and populous; and building citadels 

in that capical, as well as in Winchefter, Hereford, and 

the cities beſt ſituated for the kingdom, he 
quartered Norman foldiers in all of them, and left no 

where any power able to refiſt or oppoſe him. He be- 
ſtowed the forfeited eftates on the moſt eminent of his 
captains, and eſtabliſhed funds for the payment of his 
ried the face of a legal magiſtrate, his military inſtitutions 
were thoſe of a maſter and tyrant ; at leaſt of one, who 
reſerved to himſelf, whenever he pleaſed, the power of 
aſſuming that character. 
- BY this mixture, however, of vigour and lenity, be ,._,,. 
had fo foothed the minds of the Engliſh, that he thought trete 
he might fuſely revific his native country, and enjoy We 
triumph and congratulation of his ancient ſubjects. He | 
left the adminiſtration in the hands of his uterine brother, 
Odo, biſhop of 'Baieux, and of William Fitz Ofberne. 


That their authority might be expoſed to lefs danger, he March. 
carried over with him all the moſt conſiderable nobility 


Siward, with others, eminent for the greatneſs of their 
fortunes and families, or for their ecclefiaftical and civil 
dignities. He was vilited at the abbey of Feſcamp, 
where he refided ducing fome time, by Rodulph, uncle 
wthe king of France, and by many powerful princes and 


f 
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H of participating in the joy and advantages of its 


the coſtlineſs of their embroideries, an art in which the 
Engliſh then excelled ; and he expreſſes himſelf in ſuch 
terms, as tend much to exalt our idea of the opulence and 
cultivation of the people *. But though every thing bore 


on the throne. The hiſtorian above mentioned, who is 
a panegyriſt of his maſter, throws the blame entirely on 
the fickle and mutinous difpaſition of the Engliſh, and 
highly celebrates the juſtice and lenity of Oden and Fitz 
Ofberne's adminiftration *. — 


® P. 205, 222+ 

t As the biftoriaa chiefly in nnn his pagegyrics en the 
Englifh magnificence ſhows only how incompetent a judge be was of the m 
ter. Silver was then of ten times the value, and was mere than twenty time 
more race than at preſent ; and conſequently, of all ſpecies of luzury, plate 
wut have deen the rare ſt. 
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more probability, impute the cauſe 
mans, who, deſpiſing a people that had fo 
red to the yoke, envying their riches, and grudging the 
reſtraints impoſed upon their own rapine, were defirous 
of provoking them to a rebellion, by which they expected 
to acquire new conkſcations and forfeitures, and to gra- 
dy > ebountns Cages. which they hed formed in 
entering on this enterprize ”. 

Ir is evident, that the chief reaſon of this alteration in 
the ſentiments of the Engliſh, muſt be aſcribed to the de 
parture of William, who was alone able to curb the vio- 
lence of his captains, and to overawe the mutinies of the 
people. Nothing indeed appears more ftrange, than that 
this prince, in lefs than three months after the conqueſt 
of a great, warlike, and turbulent nation, ſhould abſent 
himfelf, in order to reviſit his own which re- 
mained in profound tranquillity, and was not menaced 
by any of its neighbours; and ſhould fo long leave his 
jealous ſubjects at the mercy of an infolent and licentious 
army. Were we not affured of the folidity of his genius, 
and the good ſenſe diſplayed in all other circumftances of 
his conduct, we might aſcribe this meaſure to a vain oſten- 
tation, which rendered him impatient to diſplay his pomp 
and magnificence among his ancient ſubjects. — — 
fore more natural to believe, that, in fo 
flep, he was guided by a concealed . 
though be had thought proper at firſt to allure the people 
to ſubmiſſion by the ſemblance of a legal adminiſtration, 
he found, that he could neither fatisfy his rapacious cap- 
tains, nor ſecure his unſtable government, without far- 
ther exerting the rights of conqueſt, and ſeizing the poi- 
ellen of the Englith. In order to have 2 pretext for 
this violence, he endeavoured, without diſcovering his 
—__—_—____z*.— K — 
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CH 4 F. which, he thought, could never prove dangerous, while 
— be detained all the principal nobility in Normandy, while 


2067. 


Theiciafur- 
rectioas. 


a great and victorious army was quartered in England, 
and while he himſelf was fo near to ſuppreſs any tumult 
or rebellion. But as no ancient writer has aſcribed this 
tyrannical purpoſe to William, it fcatcely feems allow- 
able, from conjecture alone, to throw ſuch an imputation 


upon him. 
Ber whether we are to account for that meaſure from 


the king's vanity or from his policy, it was the imme- 
diate cauſe of all the calamities which the Engliſh endured 


during this and the fubſequent reigns, and gave riſe to 


the Normans, which were never appeaſed, till a long 
tract of time had gradually united the two nations, and 
made them one people. The inhabitants of Kent, who 
had firſt fubmitted to the Conqueror, were the firſt that 
attempted to throw off the yoke ; and in confederacy with 
Euſtace, count of Bologne, who had alſo been diſguſted 
by the Normans, they made an attempt, though without 
ſacceſs, on the garriſon of Dover*. Edric, the Foreſter, 
whoſe poſſeſſions lay on the banks of the Severne, being 
provoked at the depredations of fome Norman captains in 
his neighbourhood, formed an alliance with Blethyn and 
Rowallan, two Welſh princes ; and endeavoured, with 
their afliftance, to repel force by force?. But though 
theſe open hoſtilities were not very conſiderable, the dif- 
affection was general among the Engliſh, who had be- 
come ſenſible, though too late, of their defencelefs con- 
dition, and began already to experience thoſe infults and 
injuries which a nation muſt always expect, that allows 
itſelf to be reduced to that abjet firuation. A fecret 
conſpiracy was entered into to perpetrate in one day 2 
* Gul. Gemet. p. 239. Order. Vital. p. cof. Anglia Sacra, vol. i. 
Þ» 245» 1 Hoveden, p- 452. IM. Welk p. 226, Sim. Dunclim. 
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general maſſacre of the Normans, like that which had c H 4 
formerly been executed upon the Danes f and the - 
ze was become fo general and national, that the vaſlals 1067. 
of car} Coxo, having defired him to head them in an in- 

delity to William, put him to death as a traitor to his 
country. 

Tran king, informed of theſe dangerous difcentents, Decemter 
haſtened over to England; and by his preſence, and the 1 
vigorous meaſures which he purſued, diſconcerted all the 
— — Such of them as had been 
ing, or concealing — 22 
their ellas, while it encreaſed the number of malcon- 
tents, both enabled William to gratify farther the rapa- 
city of his Norman captains, and gave them the proſpect 
of new forfeicures and attainders. The king began to 
regard all his Englih fubjefts as inveterate and icre- 
climable enemies; and thenceforth either embraced, or 
was more fully confirmed in the reſolution of feizing 
their poſſeffions, and of reducing them to the moſt abject 
flavery. Though the natural violence and ſeverity of his 
temper made him incapable of feeling any remorſe in the 
execution of this tyrannical purpoſe, he had art enough 
to conceal his intention, and to preſerve ſtill ſome ap- 
pearance of juſtice in his opprefions. He ordered all the 
Engliſh, who had been arbitrarily expelled by the Nor- 
mans, during his abſence, to be reſtored to their eftates* : 
But at the fame dme he impoſed 2 general tax on the 
people, that of Danegett, which had been aboliſhed by 
the Conſeſſar, and which had always been extremely 


® Chao”, Sas. p. 273. This oft is > full proof, that the Wormons has 
committee great i« juſtice, and were the real cauſe of the infurretions of the 
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S As the vigilance of William overawed the malcon- 
owes cats, their infurrefions were more the refult of an im- 
266%. patient humour in the people, than of any regular con- 
ſpiracy, which could give them 2 rational hope of fucceſs 

againſt the eſtabliſhed power of the Normans. The in- 
habitants of Exeter, inſtigated by Githa, mother to king 

Harold, refuſed to admit a Norman garriſon, and betak- 

ing themſelves to arms, were ſtrengthened by the acceſſion 
of the neighbouring inhabitants of Devonſhire and Corn- 
wal*. The king haftencd with his forces to chaftife this 
revolt ; and on his approach, the wiſer and more confider- 
able citizens, ſenſible of the unequal conteſt, perſuaded 
the people to ſubmit, and to deliver hoſtages for their obe- 
dience. A fudden mutiny of the populace broke this 
agreement ; and William, appearing before the walls, 
ordered the eyes of one of the hoſtages to be put out, as 
an earneſt of that ſeverity, which the rebels muſt expect, 
if they perſevered in their revolt *. The inhabitants were 
anew ſeized with terror, and furrendering at diſcretion, 
threw themſelves at the king's feet, and fupplicated his 
clemency and forgiveneſs. William was not deſtitute of 
generolfity, when his temper was not hardened either by 
policy or paſſion : He was prevailed on to pardon the re- 
bels, and he fet guards on all the gates, in order to pre- 
vent the rapacity and infolence of his foldiery *. Githa 
_ eſcaped with her treaſures to Flanders. The malcontents 
of Cornwal imitated the example of Exeter, and met with 
hike treatment: And the king, having built a citadel in 
that city, which he put under the command of Baldwin, 
fon of ear} Gilbert, returned to Wiachefter, and dif- 
peried his army into their quarters. He was here joined 
by his wife Matilda, who had not before viſited Eng- 
land, and whom he now ordered to be crowned by arch- 
biſhop Aldred. Soon after, fhe brought him an acceſſion 
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and William, ftill reſided in 
Bur though the king appeared thus fortunate, both in 


liſh, the two earls were incited to this revolt by private 
injuries. William, in order to infure them to his in- 
alls, had, on his accefion, promiſed his daughter in 
marriage to Edwin ; but cither be had never fericufly 
intended to perform this engagement, or, having changed 
his plan of adminiſtration in England from clemency to 
rigour, he thought it was to little purpoſe, if he gained 


one family, while he enraged the whole nation. When 


Edwin, therefore, renewed his applications, he gave him 
an abſolute denial*; and this diſappointment, added to 
ſo many other reaſons of diſguſt, induced that nobleman 
and his brother to concur with their incenſed countrymen, 
and to make one general effort for the recovery of their 


® Order. Vital. p. 671. 
R 3 ancient 
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CHAP. ancient liberties. William knew the importance of cele- 


rity in quelling an inſurrection, ſupported by fuch power- 


* ful leaders, and fo agreeable to the wiſlies of the people; 


and having his troops always in readineſs, he advanced 
by great journies to the north. On his march he gave 
orders to fortify the caflle of Warwic, of which he left 
Henry de Beaumont governor, and that of Nottingham, 
which he committed to the cuſtody of Willam Peverell, 
another Norman captain. He reached York before the 
rebels were in any condition for reſiſtance, or were joined 
by any of the foreign fuccours which they expected, ex- 
cept 2 ſmall reinforcement from Wales*; and the two 
earls found no means of fee, but having recourſe 
to the clemenry of the victor. Archil, 2 potent noble- 
man in thoſe parts, imitated their example, and delivered 
his fon as a hoſtage for his fidelity * ; nor were the peo- 
ple, thus deſerted by their leaders, able to make any far- 
ther reſiſtance. But the treatment, which William gave 
the chick, was very different from that which fell to 
the ſhare of their followers. He obſerved religiouſly the 
terms which he had granted to the former, and allowed 
them, for the preſent, to keep pollefion of their eſtates ; 
but he extended the rigours of his confiſcations over the 
latter, and gave away their lands to his forcign adven- 
turers. Theſe, planted throughout the whole country, 
and in poſſeſſion of the military power, left Edwin and 
Morcar, whom he pretended to fpare, due of all 
ſupport, and ready to fall, whenever he ſhould think pro- 
per to command their ruin. A peace, which he made 
with Mzlcolm, who did him homage for Cumberland, 
ſeemed, at the ſame time, to deprive them of all proſpect 
of foreign aſſiſtance . 

Tus Engliſh were now ſenkible that their final deftrac- 
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whom they had hoped to gain by their ſubmiſſions, they © nr. 


had tamely furrendered themſelves, without reſiſtance, to a 


tyrant and 2 conqueror. Though the carly confiſcation os. 


of Harold's followers might ſeem iniquitous ; being in- 
fifted on men who had never fworn fealty to the duke of 
Normandy, who were ignorant of his pretenſions, and 
who only fought in defence of the government, which 
they themſelves had eftabliſhed in their own country: 
Yet were theſe rigours, however contrary to the ancient 
Saxon laws, excuſed on account of the urgent necefities 
of the prince ; and tho} who were not involved in the 
preſent ruin, hoped, that they ſhould thenceforth enjoy, 
But the fucceflive deſtruction of fo many other families 
convinced them, that the king intended to rely entirely 
on the ſupport and aſſections of foreigners; and they 
forefaw new ſorſeitures, attainders, and acts of violence, 
as the neceſſary reſult of this deſtructive plan of admini- 
tration. They obſerved, that no Engliſhman poſſeſſed 
his confidence, or was entruſted with any command or 
authority ; and that the ſtrangers, whom a rigorous dif- 
Cipline could have but ill reftrained, were encouraged in 
miſſion of the kingdom on its firſt invaſion had expoſed 
the natives to contempt ; the ſubſequent proofs of their 
animoſity and reſentment had made them the object of 
hatred ; and they were now deprived of every expedient, 
by which they could hope to make themſelves either re- 
garded or beloved by their ſovereign. Impreſſed with the 
ſenſe of this diſmal fituation, many Engliſhmen fled into 
foreign countries, with an intention of paſſing their lives 
abroad free from oppreſſion, or of returning on a favour- 
able to aſliſt their friends in the recovery of 
their native liberties '. Edgar Atheling himſelf, dreading 
3 . Well. p. 225, M. Paris, p. 4. Sim. Dun, 
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Nic, 2 powerful Northumbrian, to eſcape with him into 


— 


New 


Scotland ; and he carried thither his two fiſters Margaret 
and Chriſtina. They were well received by Malcolm, 
who ſoon after eſpouſed Margaret, the elder fiſter ; and 
partly with a view of ſtrengthening his kingdom by the 
acceihon of fo many ſtrangers, partly in hopes of em- 
ploying them againſt the growing power of William, he 
gave great countenance to all the Engliſh exiles. Many 
of them ſettled there; and laid the foundation of families 
which afterwards made a figure in that country. 

Wunz the Engliſh ſuſſered under theſe oppreſſions, 
even the ſoreigners were not much at their eaſe; but find- 
ing themſelves ſurrounded on all hands by enraged ene- 
mies, who took every advantage againſt them, and menaced 
them with fill more bloody eſſects of the public reient- 
ment, they began to wiſh again for the tranquillity and 
ſecurity of their native country. Hugh de Grentmeſnil, 
and Humphry de Teliol, though entruſted with great 
commands, defired to be diſmiſſed the ſervice ; and fome 
others imitated their example: A defertion which was 
highly reſented by the king, and which he puniſhed by 
the confiſcation of all their pofſefions in England *. But 
William's bounty to his followers could not fail of allur- 
ing many new adventurers into his ſervice ; and the rage 
of the vanquiſhed Engliſh ſerved only to excite the atten- 


Ir was not long before they found occupation for 
their proweſs and military conduct. Godwin, Edmond, 
and Magnus, three fons of Harold, had, immediately after 
the defeat at Haſtings, ſought a retreat in Ireland; where, 
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princes of that country, they projected an invakon on 


mark, Scotland, and Wales, aſſiſted by forces from theſe 
ſeveral countries, would at once commence hoſtilities, and 
rouze the indignation of the Engliſh againſt their haughty 
conquerors. They handed in Devonſhire ; but found 
Brian, fon of the count of Britanny, at the head of ſome 
foreign troops, ready to oppoſe them ; and being defeated 
in ſeveral actions, they were obliged to retreat to their 
ſhips, and to return with great Joſs to Ireland *. The 
efforts of the Normans were now directed to the north, 
where affairs had fallen into the utmoſt confukon. The 
more impatient of the Northumbrians had attacked Ro- 
dert de Comyn, who was appointed governor of Dur- 
ham ; and gaining the advantage over him from his ne- 
gligence, they put him to death in that city, with ſeven 
hundred of his followers *. This fucceſs animated the 
inhabitants of York, who, ing in arms, flew Robert 
Fu- Richard, their governor ; and befieged in the caſtle 
William Mallet, on whom the command now devolved. 
A little after, the Daniſh troops landed from 300 veſſels: 
Oſberne, brother to king Sweyn, was entruſted with the 
command of theſe forces, and he was accompanied by 
Harold and Canute, two fons of that monarch. Edgar 
Atheling appeared from Scotland, and brought along with 
him Coſpatric, Waltheof, Siward, Bearne, Merleſwain, 
Adelin, and other leaders, who, partly from the hopes 
which they gave of Scottiſh ſuccours, partly from their 
authority in thoſe parts, eaſily perſuaded the warlike and 
diſcontented Northumbrians to join the infurrection. 
Mallet, that he might better provide for the defence of the 


3 Gul. Gemet. p. 290. Order. Vital. . $23 Anglia Sacra, vel. i. p. 246. 
= Order. rg. Chron. de Mailr. p. 226, Hovelen, p. 450. 
M6. Paris, p. 5. Sim. Dun. p. 298. 2 Order. Vital. 5. 522. 
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er. citadel of York, ſet fire to ſome houſes, which lay conti- 
— guous ; but this expedient proved the immediate cauſe of 


his deftrudtion. - | The flames, pending into the neigh- 
bouring firects, reduced the whole city to aſhes : The 
enraged inhabitants, aided by the Danes, took advantage 
of the confuſion to attack the caſtle, which they carried 
by aſſault ; and the garriſon, to the number of 3000 men, 
was put to the ſword without mercy *. 

Tuts ſucceſs proved a fignal to many other parts of Eng- 
land, and gave the people an opportunity of ſhowing their 
malevolence to the Normans. Hereward, a nobleman in 
Eaſt-Anglia, celebrated for valour, aſſembled his follow- 
ers, and taking ſheher in the Iſſe of Ely, made inroads on 
all the neighbouring country”. The Englith in the 
counties of Somerſet and Dorſet roſe in arms, and affaulted 
Montacute, the Norman governor ; while the inhabitants 
of Cornwal and Devon inveſted Exeter, which, from the 
of Wikiam's ſtill remained faithful 


to him. Edric, the Foreſter, calling in the afliffance of 


the Welſh, laid fiege to and made head 
againſt ear] Brient and Fitz-Ofberne, who commanded in 
thoſe quarters . The Engliſh, every where, repenting 
their former eaſy ſubmiſſion, ſeemed determined to make, 
by concert, ane great effort for the recovery of their li- 

Wut, amidft this ſcene of confuſion, 
ſpect of new confiſcations and forfeitures, he marched 
againſt the rebels in the north, whom he regarded as the 
moft formidable, and whoſe defeat he knew would ftrike 
a terror into all the other malcontents. Joining policy to 
force, he tried, before his approach, to weaken the enc- 


» Order. Vital p. „. Hoveden, p. 452. Þ Jagulf, p. 7% 
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Bur the ſeeming clemency of William towards the 
Engliſh leaders proceeded only from artifice, or from his 4 fl. 
eſteem of individuals: His heart was hardened againſt all veramens. 
compaſſion towards the people; and he ſcrupled no mea- 
ſure, however violent or fevere, which ſeemed requiſite 
to ſupport his plan of tyranaical adminiſtration. Sen- 
fible of the reſſleſa diſpoſition of the Northumbrians, he 
determined to incapacitate them ever after from giving 
him diſturbance, and he iſſued orders for laying entirely 


5 Hoveden, p. 452 Chron. Abd. St. Petride Burgo, p. 47. Sim. Dun, 
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CH AP. waſte that fertile country, which, for the extent of fixty 
wry—ens Bikes, hes between the Humber and the Ters*. The 

207%. houſes were reduced to aſhes by the mercileſs Normans; 
the cattle ſeined and driven away ; the inftruments of huſ- 
bandry deftroyed ; and the inhabitants compelled either 
to feck for a ſubſiſtence in the ſouthern parts of Scot- 
land, or if they lingered in England, from a reluftance to 
in the woods from cold and hunger. The lives of a hun- 
dred thouſand perſons are computed to have been facri- 
ficed to this ſtroke of barbarous policy *, which, by feck- 
ing a remedy for a temporary evil, thus inflicted a laſting 
wound on the power and populouſneſs of the nation. 
_ Bur William, finding himfelf cnticely maiter of 2 
people, who had given him ſuch ſenſible proofs of their 
impotent rage and animoſty, now reſolved to proceed to 
extremities againſt all the natives of England; and to 
reduce them to 2 condition, in which they ſhould no 
longer be formidable to his government. The infurrec- 
tions and conſpiracies in fo many parts of the kingdom 
had involved the bulk of the landed proprietors, more or 
leſs, in the guilt of treaſon ; and the king took advantage 
of executing againſt them, with the utmoſt rigour, the 
laws of forfeiture and attainder. Their lives were in 
deed commonly fpared ; but their eſtates were confiſcated, 
and either annexed to the royal demeſnes, or conferred 
with the moſt profuſe bounty on the Normans and other 
foreigners”. While the king's declared intention was to 
depreſs, or rather entirely extirpate, the Engliſh gentry *, 
it is eaſy to believe that ſcarcely the form of juſtice would 


5 Chron. Sex. . 274. Jogulf, p. 79- Malwmeſ p. 103. Hoveden, 451. 

Chron. Abb. St. Petri de Burge, p. 47, Bf. Paris, p. 5 Sim. Duo. p. 199. 
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be obſerved in thoſe violent proceedings »; and that any egen 
ſuſbltions ſerved as the moſt undoubted proofs of ges 
again a people thus devoted todefirudtion. It was crime 207%. 
ſufficient in an Engliſhman to be opulent or noble or 
powerful ; and the policy of the king, concurring with 
the rapacity of foreign adventurers, produced abmoſt a to- 
tal revolution in the landed property of the kingdom. 
Ancient and honourable families were reduced to beg- 
gary ; the nobles themſelves were every where treated 
with ignominy and contempt ; they had the mortification 
of ſreing their caſtles and manors poſſeſſed by Normans 
of the meaneft birth and loweſt ſtations ” ; and they found 
themſelves carefully excluded from every road, which led 
cither to riches or preferment +. 

As power naturally follows property, this revolution Leue 
alone gave great ſecurity to the foreigners ; but William, 22 nn” 


dy the new inftitutions which he eftabliſhed, took alſo 


care to retain for ever the military authority in thoſe 
hands which had enabled him to fubdue the 
He introduced into England the feudal law, which he 
found eftabliſhed in France and Normandy, and which, 
during that age, was the foundation both of the ſtability, 
and of the diſorders, in moſt of the monarchical govern- 
ments of Europe. He divided all the lands of England, 
with very few exceptions, beſide the royal demeſnes, into 
baronies ; and he conferred theſe, with the reſervation of 
ſtated ſervices and payments, on the moſt conſiderable of 
diately of the crown, ſhared out 2 great part of their 
lands to other foreigners, who were denominated knights 
or vaſfals, and who paid their lord the fame duty and fub- 
miſſion in peace and war, which he himſelf owed to his 
® See note [H] at the end of the volume. F Order. Vicalio, 
„ M Well. p. 22> + Ser ante [1] at the end of the 
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to be received into the ſecond, and under the protection 
of ſome powerful Norman, to load themſelves and their 
they had received free from their anceſtors *. The fmall 
mixture of Engliſh, which entered into this civil or mi- 
tary fabric (for it partook of both ſpecies), was fo re- 


durable baſis, and to defy all the efforts of its enemies. 
Tus better to unite the parts of the government, and 
to bind them into one ſyſtem, which might ſerve both for 
defence againſt foreigners, and for the ſupport of domeſtic 
under the fame feudal law ; and though he had courted 
the church on his invaſion and acceffion, he now 
ſubjected it to ſervices, which the clergy regarded as 2 
grievous flavery, and as totally unbefitting their profeſ- 
fron. The biſhops and abbots were obliged, when re- 
quized, to furniſh to the king, during wat, a number of 
knights or military tenants, proportioned to the extent of 
property poſſeſſed by each fee or abbey ; and they were 
able, in caſe of failure, to the ſame penalties which were 
exatted from the hity *. The pope and the ecclefiaftics 
exclaimed agaiaft this tyranny, as they called it; but the 
king's authority was fo well eſtabliſhed over the army, 
who held every thing from his bounty, that ſuperſtition 
itſelf, even in that age, when it was moſt prevalent, was 
conſtrained to bend under his ſuperior influence. 


® Quder. Vital. p. $23. Sccreturn Abltatis, apud Seliza, Tikes of Ho- 


nour, p. 573- Spelm. Glo. in dee Pan. Sir Robert Conon. 

* M6. Well. p, 225, MM. Paris, p. 4 Braflon, lib, 5. caps 23. num. 2. 
Flew, lib. v. cap. ST. =. 2. 

Þ N. Paris, p. 5, Anglia Sacra, vel. i. p. 248. 
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Norman dominion ſeemed now to be fixed on the moſt 
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. Bur as the great body of the clergy were fill natives, © F © * 
the king had much reaſon to dread the efefts of their re- r — 


ſentment :; He therefore uſed the precaution of expelling 
the Engliſh from all the confderable dignities, and of ac 
vancing foreigners in their place. The partiality of the 
Confelfor towards the Normans had been fo great, that, 
aided by their fuperior learning, it had promoted them 
to many of the fees in England ;; and even before the 


period of the conqueſt, ſcarcely more than fix or feven of 


the prelates were natives of the country. But among 
rere 
who, by his addreſs and vigour, by the greatneſs of his 
family and alliances, by the extent of his poſſeſſions, as 
well as by the dignity of his office, and his authority 
among the Engliſh, gave jealouſy to the king. Though 
William had, on his acceſſion, affronted this prelate, by 
employing the archbiſhop of York to officiate at his con- 
ſecration, he was careful, on other occaſions, to load him 
with honours and careſſes, and to avoid giving him far- 
ther offence, till the opportunity ſhould offer of eſfecting 
his final destruction. The fupprefion of the late te- 
bellions, and the total fubjeftion of the Engliſh, made 
him hope, that an attempt againſt Stigand, however vio- 
lent, would be covered by his great ſucceſſes, and be 
allefted fo deeply the property and liberty of the king- 
dom. Yet, notwithſtanding theſe great advantages, he 
did not think it ſaſe to violate the reverence uſually paid 
to the primate ; but, under cover of 2 new ſuperſtition, 


which he was the great inftrument of introducing into 


England. 


yoo! 
. 


Tus dine, which exalted the papacy above all Ianoraion 


in eccleſaſa 
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C n AP. more prevalent in the ſouthern than in the northern king- 
— doms of Exrope. Pope Alexander, who had affified Wit- 
1070. ham in his conqueſts, naturally enpected, that the French 


and Normans would import into England the fame re- 
impreſſed in their own country; and would break the ſpi- 
ritual, as well as civil independency of the Saxons, who 
had hitherto conducted their ecclefiaſtical government, 
with an acknowledgment indeed of primacy in the fee of 
Rome, but without much idea of its title to dominion or 
authority. As foon, therefore, as the Norman prince 
ſeemed fully eſtabliſhed on the throne, the Pope diſpatched 
Ermenfroy, biſhop of Sion, as his legate into England; 
and this prelate was the firſt that had ever appeared with 
that charafter in any part of the Bricifh iflinds. The 
king, though he was probably led by principle to pay 
this ſubmiſſion to Rome, determined, as is uſual, to em- 
ploy the incident as 2 means of ſerving his political pur- 
poſes, and of degrading thoſe Engliſh prelates who were 
become obnoxious to him. The legate ſubmitted to be- 
come the inftrument of his tyranny ; and thought, that 
the more violent the exertion of power, the more cer- 
mainly did it confirm the authority of that court, from 
which he derived his commiſfion. He ſummoned, there- 
fore, a council of the prelates and abbots at Winchefter ; 
and being aflifted by two cardinals, Peter and John, be 
cited before him Stigand, archbiſhop of Canterbury, to 
anſwer for his conduft. The primate was accuſed of 
theee crimes ; the holding of the fee of Wincheſter, to- 
gether with that of Canterbury ; the officiating in the 
pall of Robert, his predeceſſor 3 and the having received 
bis own pall from Benedict IX. who was afterwards de- 
poſed for fimony, and for intrukfon into the papacy *- 


© Hoveden, p. 453. Diceto, p. 482. 2 — Anglia Sacr?- 
why s 6 323 
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never anywhere ſubjected to a higher penalty than a re- 
gration of one of the fees ; the ſecond was 2 pure cere- 
monial ; and as Benedict was the only pope who then 
officiated, and his acts were never repealed, all the pre. 


lates of the church, eſpecially thoſe who lay at a diſtance, 


were excuſable for making theie applications to him. 


ſecuted with great ſeverity. The legate degraded bim 
from his dignity: The king confiſcated his eftare, and 
and 


caſt him into priſon, where he continued, in poverty 
want, during the remainder of his life. Like rigour was 
exerciſed againſt the other Engliſh prelates: Agelric, 
biſhop of Seleſey, and Agelmare, of Elmbam, were de- 
poſed by the legate, and impriſoned by the king. Many 
conſiderable abbots ſhared the fame fate: Egebwin, biſhop 
of Durham, fied the kingdom : Wulftan, of Worceſter, 
2 man of an inoffenfive character, was the only Engliſh 
prelate that eſcaped this general proſeription ', and re- 
mained in poſſefion of his dignity. Aldred, archbiſhop 
of York, who had ſet the crown on William's head, had 
died a little before of grief and vexation, and had left 
his malediction to that prince, on account of the breach 
of his coronation oath, and of the extreme tyranny with 
which, he ſaw, he was determined to treat his Engliſh 
8. 

' Fe was a fixed maxim in this reign, as well as in fome 
of the ſubſequent, that no native of the iſland ſhould 


f Brompton relates, that Wulftan was allo deprived by the fynod ; but ge- 
fukng to deliver his paſtoral ſtaff and ring to any but the perſon from whom 
he firft received it, he went immediately to king Edward's tomb, and firuck 
the f o deeply into the Ane, that none but himieif was able to pull it 
out : Upon which be was allowed to keep his biſhopric. This inftance may 
ferve, inſtead of many, as a ſpecimen of the monkiſh miracies, See alſo the 
Aanels of Burton, p. 264. 5s Malme. 6c geſt. Pont. P. 154- 
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111 gg ftation ; and 
after a long proceſs before the pope, he obliged Thomas, 
a Norman monk, who had been appointed to the fee of 
York, to acknowledge the primacy of the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. Where ambition can be fo happy as to 
cover its enterprizes, even to the perſon himſelf, under the 
appearance of principle, it is the moſt incurable and in- 
fexible of all human paſſions. Hence Lanfranc's zeal 
in promoung the intereſts of the papacy, by which he 
himſelf augmented his own authority, was indefatigable ; 
and met with proportionable fucceſs. The devoted at- 
tachment to Rome continually encreaſed in England; and 
being favoured by the ſentiments of the conquerors, as 
well as by the monaſtic eſtabliſhments formerly intro- 
duced by Edred and by Edgar, it foon reached the fame 
height, at which it had, during fome time, flood in 
France and Italy*. It afterwards went much farther ; 
being favoured by that very remote ſituation, which had 
at firſt obſtructed its progreſs ; and being leis checked by 
knowledge and a liberal education, which were ftill ſume · 
what more common in the ſouthern countries. 


Tu prevalence of this ſuperſtitious ſpirit became dan- 


gerous to fome of William's ſucceſſors, and incommo- 
dious to moſt of them : But the arbitrary fway of this 
King over the Engliſh, and his extenfive authority over 
the foreigners, kept him from feeling any immediate in- 
conveniencies from it. He retained the church in great 


fubjeCtion, as well as his lay ſubjects; and would allow 
none, of whatever character, to diſpute his ſovereign will 


1 Maren tee wene is 
dricnce of the real preſence againſt Berengarivs ; and in thoſe ages of ſtupidity 
2 * 
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and pleaſure. He prohibited bis ſubjects from acknow- © # A r. 
„ Auto nor NN ter N 
viouſly received: He required, that all the ecclefiaſtical 
NE 5008 bo ay rok, Binds 6b be Be 
him, and be ratified by his authority : Even bulls or let- 
received the fame fanflion : And none of his minifters or 
barons, whatever offences they were guilty of, could be 


The deeds were often drawn in the fame language : The 
hws were compoſed in that idem“: No other tongue 
was uſed at court: It became the language of all faſhion- 
able company; and the Engliſh themſelves, afhamed of 


> Fader, p. 6. » Outer, Vital p. 523 B, Hunt. p. 370. 
=® Ingulf, p. 7%. » 36 Ba. BL. cap. 35- Salden Syiciley, od 
Eadmer, p. 18g, A | 


* Chron, Rothom. A. D. 1066. 
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212 * their own country, affected to excel in that foreign dia- 
left. From this attention of William, and from the ex- 
19799. tenſive foreign dominions long annexed to the crown of 
England, proceeded that mixture of French, which is at 
preſent to be found in the Engliſh tongue, and which 
compoſes the greateſt and beſt part of our language. But 
amidft thoſe endeavours to depreſs the Engliſh nation, the 
king, moved by the remonſtrances of fome of his prelates, 
and by the carneft deſires of the people, reſtored a few of 
the laws of king Edward” ; which, though ſeemingly of 
no great importance towards the protection of general li- 
berty, gave them extreme ſatiaſaction, as a memorial of 
their ancient government, and an unuſual mark of com- 
plaiſance in their imperious conquerors ®. 


Tus fituation of the two great carla, Maorcar and Ed- 


them in that general contempt which they entcr- 
for the Englilh. Senſible that they had entirely 
Tr 


accelerate the ruin of the few Engliſh, who had hitherto 
been able to preſerve their rank or fortune during the 


y Inguify p. 88. Brompton, p. gf82. Kayghton, p. 2355- cn 
p+ 600. * 1 
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we 


paſt convulfions. William employed all his endeavours c N 4 r. 
to ſubdue the Ile of Ely; and having furrounded it with =o 


flat-bottomed boats, and made 2 cauſeway through the 075. 


moraſſes to the extent of two miles, he obliged the re- 
dels to ſurrender at diſcretion. Hereward alone forced his 
way, fword in hand, through the enemy ; and ſtill con- 
tinued his hoſtilities by ſea againſt the Normans, till at 
laſt William, charmed with his bravery, received him into 
favour, and reſtored him to his eſtate. Earl Morcar, and 
Fgelwin, biſhop of Durham, who had joined the mal- 
2 into priſon, and the latter foon 
— . — Edwin, to may 
his eſcape into Scotland, was betrayed by fore of his 
followers, and was killed by a party of Normans, to 
the great aflition of the Engliſh, and even to that of 
William, who paid a trib:1te of generous tears to the me- 
mory of this gzilant and beautiful youth, The king of 
Scotland, in hopes of profiting by theſe convulfions, had 
fallen upon the northern counties ; but on the approach 
of Wiliam he retired; and when the king entered his 
country, he was glad to make peace, and to pay the uſual 
homage to the Engliſh crown. To complete the king's 
and weary of a fugitive life, ſubmitted to his enemy ; and 
receiving a decent penſion for his ſybliflence, was per- 
mitted to live in England unmoleſted. But theſe acts of 
generolity towards the leaders were diſgraced, as uſual, 
by William's rigour againſt the inferior malcontents. 
out, of many of the priſoners whom be had taken in 
the Ide of Ely; and he diſperſed them in that miſerable 
condition throughout the country, as monuments of his 


Tun province of Maine in France had, by the will 
of Hebert, the last count, fallen under the dominion of 
S 3 William 
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Sn William ſome years before his conqueſt of England ; but 

227 and infligated by Fulk, count of Anjou, who had fome 
; pretenſions to the ſucceſſion, now roſe in rebellion, and 
them. The full ſettlement of England afforded him lei- 
fure to puniſh this inſult on his authority i 


AS , ago . 
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rater of William, encouraged by bis abſolute dominion © 3 r. 
over the Englith, and often impelied by the neceflity of (___, 
his affairs, had prompted him to firetch his authority over 2974 


the Normans themſelves beyond what the free genius of 


that vidiocious people could cafily bear. The diſcontents 


were become general among thoſe haughty nobles ; and 
even Roger, carl of Hereford, fon and heir: of Fitz- 
with them. This nobleman, intending to marry his fiſter 
to Ralph de Guader, carl of Norfolk, had thought it his 
duty to inform the king of his purpoſe, and to defire the 
royal conſent ; but meeting with a refuſal, he proceeded 
nevertheleſs to complete the nuptials, and aſſembled all 
his friends, and thoſe of Guader, to attend the folemanity. 
The two earls, diſguſted by the denial of their requeſt, 


and dreading William's reſentment for their diſobedience, 


here prepared meaſures for a revolt ; and during the gaiety 
of the feſtival, while the company was heated with wine, 
they opened the deſign to their gueſts. They inveighed 
againſt the arbitrary conduct of the king; his tyranny 
over the Engliſh, whom they affected on this occaſion to 
commilerate ; his imperious behaviour to his barons of the 
nobleſt birth ; and his apparent intention of reducing the 


victors and the vanquiſhed to a like ignominious ſervi- 


tude. Amidit their complaints, the indignity of fub- 


mitting toa baſtard * was not forgotten; the certain proſpect 


of ſucceſs in a revolt, by the aſſiſtance of the Danes and 


| the diſcontented Engliſh, was inſiſied on; and the whole | 


by the jollity of the entertainment, entered, by a ſolemn 
engagement, into the deſign of ſhaking off the royal au- 
+ William was & Ketle ü 


tion of Baſtard in fome of dis letters and charters, Syeim, Glock in verb. 
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. derately expreſſed his approbation of the conſpiracy, and 
— promiſed his concurrence townrds its fucreks. k 9 


1074- 


Tuns nobleman, the hft of the Englih, who, for 
ſome generations, poſſeſſed any power or authority, had, 
aſter his capitulation at York, been received into favour 
by the Conqueror ; had even married Judith, niece to 
that prince; and had been promoted to the earidoms of 
Huntiogdon and Northampton*%. Coſpatric, card of 
Northumberland, having, on fome new diſguſt from 
William, retired into Scotland, where he received the 
earidom of Dunbar from the bounty of Malcolm ; Wal- 
theof was appointed his fucceffor in that important com- 
mand, and feemed fill to poſſes the confidence and 
friendihip of his fovercign”. But as he was a man of 
generous principles, and loved his country, it is pro- 
bable, that the tyranny exerciſed over the Engliſh ky 
heavy upon his mind, and deſtroyed all the ſatisfaction 
which he could reap from his own grandeur and advance- 
ment. When 2 profpeft, therefore, was opened of re- 


| rrieving their liberty, he haſtily embraced it ; while the 


fumes of the liquor, and the ardour of the company, 
prevented him from reſlecting on the conſequences of that 
raſh attempt. But after his cool judgment returned, he 
foreſaw, that the conſpiracy of thoſe diſcontented barons 
was not likely to prove ſucceſsful againſt the eftabliſhed 
power of William z or if it did, that the flavery of the 
Engliſh, inſtead of being alleviated by that event, would 
become more grievous under a multitude of foreign 
diſcord would be equally oppreflive to the people. Tor- 
mented with theſe reſlections, he opened his mind to his 
wiſe, Judith, of whoſe fidelity he entertained no fuſpi- 
cion; but who, having fecretly fixed her affeftions on 


another, took this opportunity of ruining her cafy and 


4 Order. Vital. . 5223. Hoveden, . 454- * Sion, Dun. p. 205» 
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immediately concluded their deſign to be betrayed ; and 


| Fagadun, near Cambridge, by Odo, the regent, affiſted 
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creiulous huſband. She conveyed intelligence of the C N 
conſpiracy to the king, and aggravated every circumſtance, 
which, ſhe believed, would tend to incenſe him againſt 
Woaltheof, and render him abſolutely implacable *. Mean- 
while the carl, fill dubious with regard to the part 
which he ſhould act, diſcovered the fecret in confeſſion to 
Lanfranc, on whoſe probity and judgment he had a great 
reliance : He was perſuaded by the prelate, that he owed 
no fidelity to thoſe rebellious barons, who had by ſur- 
priſe gained his conſent to a crime ; that his firſt duty 
was to his ſovereign and benefactor, his next to himſelf 
and his family; and that, if he ſeized not the opportunity 
of making atonement for his guilt by revealing it, the 
temerity of the conſpirators was ſo great, that they would 
give ſome other perſon the means of acquiring the merit 
of the diſcovery. Woaltheof, convinced by theſe argu- 
ments, went over to Normandy ; but though he was 
well received by the king, and thanked for his fidelity, 


the account, previouſly tranſmitted by Judith, had funk 


deep into William's mind, and had deſtroyed all the merit 
of her huſband's repentance. 
Tus conſpirators, hearing of Waltheof's departure, 


they flew to arms before their ſchemes were ripe for exe- 
cution, and before the arrival of the Danes, in whoſe aid 
they placed their chief confidence. The earl of Hereford 
was checked by Walter de Lacy, a great baron in thoſe 
parts, who, ſupported by the biſhop of Worcefter and the 
abbot of Eveſham, raiſed ſome forces, and prevented the 
carl from paſſing the Severne, or advancing into the heart 
of the kingdom. The carl of Norfolk was defeated at 


by Richard de Bienfaite, and William de Warrenne, the 
two juſticiacies. The priſoners taken in this action had 


® Order, Vital. p. 536. 
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© 19.4 Þ: their right ſoot cut off, — of their trenkma 2 
Lopes The cart himſelf efcaped w Norwich, thence"ts Den. 
2074 mark; where the Daniſh fleet, which had made an 
unſucceſsful attempt upon the coaſt of England *, foon 

after arrived, and brought him intelligence, that all his 
confederates were ſuppreſſed, and were eicher killed, 
baniſhed, or taken priſoners". Ralph retired in defpair 
to Britanny, where he poſſeſſed a large eſtate, and extenſive 


— Tun king, who haflencd over to England, in order to 
but the puniſhment of the criminals, which he executed 
with great ſeverity. Many of the rebels were hanged ; 
ſome had their eyes put out; others their hands cut off. 
But William, agreeably to his vital maxims, fhowed 
more lenity to their leader, the carl of Hereford, who 
was only condemned to a forfeiture of his eſtate, and to 
impriſoament during pleafure. The king feemed even 
diſpoſed to remit this laſt part of the puniſhment ; had 
EU 
his confinement perpetual. But Waltheof, being an 
Engliſhman, was not weated with fs much humanity 
though his guilt, always much inferior to that of the 
other conſpirators, was atoned for by an early repentance 
and return to his duty. William, inſtigated by his niece, 
as well as by his rapacious courtiers, who longed for fo 
rich a forfeiture, ordered him to be tried, condemned, and 
25h April, executed. The Engliſh, who conſidered this nobleman 
as the laſt reſource of their nation, grievouſly lamented 

| his fate, and fancied that miracles were wrought by his 


 reliques, as # teflimony of his innocence and ſandtity. 


© Chron, Sax. y. 133, M6. Paris, p. 7, 

u Many of the fugitive Normans are ſuppoſed to have fled into Scotland; 
| where they were protecled, as well as the fugitive Englih, by Makcolm. 
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the reſt of her life in contempt, remorſe, and miſery. 
NoTawinG remained to complete William's fatisfattion 
but the puniſhment of Ralph de Guader; and he haſtened 
over to Normandy, in order to gratify his vengeance on 
that criminal. But though the conteſt ſeemed very un- 
equal between a private nobleman and the king of Eng- 
land, Ralph was fo well ſupported both by the earl of Bri- 
tanny and the king of France, that William, after befieg- 
ing him far ſome time in Dol, was obliged to abandon the 
enterprize, and make with thoſe powerful princes a peace, 
in which Ralph himſelf was included. England, during 
his abſence, remained in tranquillity ; and nothing re- 
markable occurred, except two ecclefaſtical fynods 
which were ſummoned, one at London, another at Win- 
cheſter. In the former, the precedency amang the epiſco- 
pal fees was fentled, and the feat of fome of them was 
removed from ſmall villages to the moſt conſiderable town 
within the dioceſe. In the ſecond was tranſacted a buſi- 


neſs of more importance. 


Tap induſtry and are ſurpriſing, with 


Dn ng — might 
turn to the advantage of his ſucceſſors, though he him- 
ſelf could not expect ever to reap any benefit from them. 
All this immenſe ftore of ſpiritual and civil authority was 
VII. of the name of Hilde- 


that chair, and the leaſt reffrained by fear, decency, or 
moderation. Not content with ſhaking off the yoke of the 
emperors, who had hitherto exerciſed the power of ap- 
pointing the pope on every Vacancy, at leaſt of ratifying 

I his 
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The infamous Judith, falling foon after under the king's © N 
diſpleature, was abandoned by all the world, and paiſed ways 


py 
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© ix. F: his eleftion.; he undertook the arduous taſk of entirely 


allumed, of filling the vacancies of biſhoprics, abbies, 
and other ſpiritual dignities”. The forereigns, who had 


long exerciſed this power, and who had acquired it, not 


by encroachments on the church, but on the people, to 
whom it originally belonged *, made great oppoſition to 
this claim of the court of Rome; and Henry IV. the 
reigning emperor, defended this prerogative of his crown 
with a vigour and reſolution ſuitable to its importance. 
The few offices, either civil or military, which the feudal 
inſtitutions left the ſovereign the power of beſtowing, 
made the prerogative of conferring the paſtoral ring and 


ſtaff the moſt valuable jewel of the royal diadem ; eſpeci- 
ally as the general ignorance of the age deflowed a conſe. 


was thus fuperadded to the ſpiritual fandlity of their 


character. 


Wu the uſurpations, therefore, of the church had 
come to ſuch maturity as to embolden her to attempt ex- 
torting the right of inveſtitures from the temporal power, 
waged implacable war on each other. Gregory dared to 
and his adherents, to pronounce him rightfully depoſed, 
to free his ſubjects from their oaths of allegiance ; and, 


* L' Abbe Cone. tom. x. p. 372, 372. com. * Padre Paolo 
fogea bunch cxclef. p. gow: Þ > 
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ter, ſervant, or vaſſal of the emperor, who received any 
diſguſt, covered his rebellion under the pretence of prin- 
ciple ; and even the mother of this monarch, forgetting 
all the ties of nature, was ſeduced to countenance the 
infolence of his enemies. Princes themſelves, not attentive 
to the pernicious conſequences of thoſe papal claims, 
employed them for their preſent purpoſes : And the con- 
troverſy, ſpreading into every city of Italy, engendered 
the parties of Guelf and Ghibbelin; the moſt durable 
and mot inveterate faftions that ever aroſe from the 
mixture of ambition and religious zeal. Beſides num- 
berieſs afſaflinations, tumults, and convulſions, to which 
they gave riſe, it is computed that the quarrel! occaſioned 
no leſs than fixty battles in the reign of Henry IV. and 
eighteen in that of his facceſfor, Henry V. when the 
claims of the ſovereign pontiff finally prevailed 7. 

Bur the bold fpirit of Gregory, not diſmayed with 
the vigorous oppoſition which he met with from the 
emperor, extended his uſurpations all over Europe; and 
well knowing the nature of mankind, whoſe blind aſto- 
niſhment ever inclines them to yield to the moſt impudent 
pretenſfions, he feemed determined to ſet no bounds to 
the ſpiritual, or rather temporal monarchy, which he had 
undertaken to ered. He pronounced the fentence of 
excommunication againſt Nicephorus, emperor of the 
Eaft ; Robert Guiſcard, the adventurous Norman, who 
had acquired the dominion of Naples, was attacked by 


| the fame dangerous weapon : He degraded Boleflas, king 


of Poland, from the rank of king ; and even deprived 
Poland of the title of a kingdom : He attempted to treat 
Philip king of France with the ſame rigour, which he had 


Padre Paolo foyra benef. ccc. 5. 223, 


employed 


26g 


rere re 
on vil authority, he found the ſtupid people 
to ſecond his moſt exorbitant pretenſfions. r 
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© 1 4 F: employed againſt the emperor *: He pretended to he 
ns entice property and dominion of Spain z and he parcelled 
zop%. it out amongſt adventurers, who undertook to conquer 
it from the Saracens, and to hold it in vaſſalage under 

the fre of Rome*: Even the Chriftian biſhops, on 
whoſe aid he relied for fubduing the temporal princes, 
faw that he was determined to reduce them to ſervitude ; 
and by aſſuming the whole legiſlative and judicial power 
of the church, to centre all authority in the ſovereign 

i'F Þ 


Wutan the Conqueror, the moſt potent, the moſt 
haughty, and the moſt vigorous prince in Europe, was 
tacks of this enterpriaing pontiff. Gregory wrote him 
a letter, requiring him to fulfil his promiſe in doing ho- 
mage for the kingdom of England to the fee of Rome, 
and to fend him over that tribute, which all his prede- 
ceſſors had been accuſtomed to pay to the vicar of Chriſt. 
By the tribute, he meant Peter's pence; which, though at 
firſt a charitable donation of the Saxon princes, was in- 
cerpreted, according to the uſual practice of the Romiſh 
. court, to be a badge of ſubjection acknowledged by the 
kingdom. Wü replied, that the money ſhould be 
remitted as uſual ; but that neither had he promiſed to do 
homage to Rome, nor was it in the leaſt his purpoſe to 
impoſe that ſervitude on his ftate © And the better to 
ſhow Gregory his independence, he ventured, notwith- 
ſanding the frequent complaints of the pope, to refuſe to 
the Engliſh biſhops the liberty of attending a general 
enemies. 

Bur though the king diſplayed this vigour in ſupporting 
the royal dignity, he was infected with the general ſuper - 
eme. Nen 
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mien of the age, and he did not perceive the ambitious © HA F. 
ſcope of thoſe inflitutions, which, under colour of frift- 
ws in igen, were introduced or promoted by the 3% 


court. of Rome. Gregory, while he was throwing all 
Europe into combuſtion by his violence and impoſtures, 
Mefted an anxious care for the purity of manners ; and 
even the chaſte pleaſures of the marriage-bed were incon- 
ſiſtent, in his opinion, with the ſanctity of the facerdotal 
character. He had iſſurd a decree prohibiting the mar- 
to be fornication, and rendering it criminal in the laity 
to attend divine worſhip, when ſuch profane prieſts oſſi 
ciated at the akar*. This point was a great object in the 
politics of the Roman pontiffs ; and it coſt them infinitely 
more pains toeftabliſh it, than the propagation of any ſpe- 
culative abſurdity which they had ever attempted to in- 
woduce. Many fynods were ſummoned in different parts 
of Europe, before it was finally ſettled ; and it was there 
conſtantly remarked, that the younger clergymen com- 
plied cheerfully with the pope's decrees in this particular, 
and that the chief reluctance appeared in thoſe who were 
more advanced in years: An event fo little conſonant to 
men's natural expectations, that it could not fail to be 
gloſſed on, even in that blind and ſuperſtitious age. Wil- 
liam allowed the pope's legate to aſſemble, in his abſence, 
a fynod at Wincheſter, in order to eſtabliſh the celibacy 
of the clergy ; but the church of England could not yet 
be carried the whole length erpected. The fynod was 
thenceforth ordain any prieſts or deacons without exatt- 
ing from them 2 promiſe of celibacy ; but they enacted, 
that none, except thoſe who belonged to collegiate or ca- 


© Hoveden, p. 455- 457+ Flor. Wigorn: p. 638. Syclm, Cancib. fol. ry. 
A. D. x76. 
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of ſecretly infligating the king of France and the earl of , 


and which had formerly fruſtrated his attempts upon the 
town of Dol. And as the quarrel ſtill augmented, Ro- 
dert proceeded to entertain a ſtrong jealouſy of his two 
furviving brothers, William and Henry (for Richard 
was killed in hunting by a flag), who, by greater fub- 
miſſiom and complaifance, had acquired the affections of 
their father. In this diſpoſition, on both ſides, the greateſt 
triſle ſufficed to produce a rupture between them. 
Tun three princes, reſiding with their father in the caſtle 
of FAigle in Normandy, were one day engaged in ſport 
together; and after ſome mirth and jollity, the two younger 
took a fancy of throwing over ſome water on Robert as he 
pailed through the court on leaving their apartment ; = 
frolic, which he would naturally have regarded as inno- 


cent, had it not been for the ſuggeſtions of Alberic de 
Grentmeſail, ſon of that Hugh de Grenemeſail, whom 


in England. "The young mindful of the injury, 
perſuaded the prince that this action was meant as 2 pub- 
lic affront, which it behoved him in honour to reſent ; 
and the choleric Robert, drawing his ſword, ran up ſtairs, 
with an intention of taking revenge on his brothers 
The whole caftle was filled with tumult, which the king 
himſelf, who haſtened from his apartment, found ſome 
difficulty to appeaſe. But he could by no means appeaſe 
the reſentment of his eldeſt fon, who, complaining of his 
partiality, and fancying that no proper atonement had 
deen made him for the inſult, left the court that very 
evening, and haftened to Roien, with an intentjon-of 
ſerzing the citadel of that place. But being diſappointed 
in this view by the precaution and vigilance of Roger 
© Grier, Vink pu 546 b Ibid. 5 Ibid. 

Vor. I. ; T de 


Robert openly declared his diſcontent ; and was ſuſpected age 
Britanny to the oppoſition which they made to William, =" 
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CHAP. de Ivery, the governor, he fled to Hugh de Neuchatel, 


N. 
—— 
2076. 


a powerful Norman baron, who gave him proteQtion in 
his caſtles ; and he openly levied war againft his father 
The popular character of the prince, and a fimilarity of 
manners, engaged all the young nobility of Normandy 
and Maine, as well as of Anjou and Britanny, to take 
part with him ; and it was fulpeSficd that Matilis, his 
mother, whoſe favourite he was, ſupported him in his re- 
bellion by ſecret remittances of money, and by the en- 
couragement which ſhe gave his partizans. 


A the hereditary provinces of William, as well as 
his /amily, were, during ſeveral years, thrown into con- 
vulſtons by this war; and he was at laſt obliged to have 
recourſe to England, where that ſpecies of military go- 
vernment, which he had eflabliſhed, gave him greater 
him to exerciſe in He called over an army 
of Engliſh under his ancient captains, who ſoon expelled 
Robert and his adherents from their retreats, and reſtored 
the authority of the ſovereign in all his dominions. The 
young prince was obliged to take ſhelter in the caſtle of 


| Gerberoy in the Beauvoifis, which the king of France, 


who ſecretly fomented all theſe diflentions, had provided 
for him. In this fortreſs he was cloſely befieged by his 
father, againſt whom, having a ſtrong garriſon, he made 
an obftinate defence. There pailed under the walls of 


| kagle combats of chivalry, than the military actions of 


armies ; but one of them was remarkable for its circum- 
ances and its event. Robert happened to engage the 
king, who was concealed by his helmet ; and both of 
them being valiant, a fierce combat enſued, till at laſt 


n Quier, Vital. p. 545 Hoviden, p. 457- Shins Dun. p. 220, Dice- 
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the young prince wounded his father in the arm, and © 


voice diſcovered him to his fon, who, ſtruck with remorſe 
for his paſt guilt, and aftoniſhed with the apprchenfions 
of one much greater, which he had fo nearly incurred, 
inftantly theew himſelf at his facher's feet, craved pardon 
for his offences, and offered to purchaſe forgiveneſs by 
any atonement ' The reſentment hachoured by Wil- 
lam was  implacable, that he did not i 
correſpond to this dutiful ſubmiſſion of his ſon with like 
tenderneſs ; but giving him his malediction, departed for 
his own camp, on Robert's horſe, which that prince 
had affified him to mount. He foon after raiſed the fiege, 
and marched with his army to Normandy ; where the 
interpoktion of the queen, and other common friends, 
brought about 2 reconcilement, which was probably not 
2 little forwarded by the penerofity of the fon's behaviour 
in this action, and by the returning ſenſe of his paſt miſ- 
conduft. The king feemed fo fully appeaſed, that he 
even took Robert with him into England; where he 
intruſted him with the command of an army, in order to 
repel an inroad of Malcolm king of Scotland, and to 
recaliate by a like inroad into that country. The Welſh, 
unable to refiſt William's power, were, about the fame 
time, necelitated ww pay 2 compenſation for their in- 
— lr 8 

—— 


Tus fate of affairs gave William leifare to begin and 
and does honour to his memory : It was a general furvey 
of all the lands in the kingdom, their extent in each dif- 


+ | Molmeſ. p. x06 B. Huat. p. 369- 1 Flee. Wig: 
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their proprietors, tenures, value; the quantity of 

meadow, paſture, arable land, which they 
s 

upon 


CHAF. 
IV. 
— 
205 f. 


trict. 

wood, and 
contained; and in ſome counties the number of tenants, 
cottagers, and flaves of all denominations, who lived 


poſe, who entered every particular in their regiſter by the 


verdict of juries ; and after a labour of fix years (for the 
work was fo long in finiſhing), brought him an exact ac- 


piece of antiquity poſſeſſed by any nation, is ſtill preſerved 
in the Exchequer ; and though only fome extrafts of it 
have hitherto been publiſhed, it ſerves to illuſtrate to us, 
_ in many particulars, the ancient fate of England. The 
great Alfred had finiſhed a like ſurvey of the kingdom in 
his time, which was long kept at Wincheſter, and which 


k c 
taking. 


. ͤͤ)ͤ——— abou 
no prince had ever been more bountiful to his officers and 
ſervants, it was merely becauſe he had rendered himſelf 
_ univerſal proprietor of England, and had a whole king- 
dom to beftow. He reſerved an ample revenue for the 
crown; and in the general diſtribution of land among his 
followers, he kept poſſeſiom of no lefs than 1422 manors 
in different parts of Enghad®, which paid him rent 
either fa mancy, or is cerm, cane, rnd the wind produce 
of the foil. An ancient hiftorian computes, that his 

4 * other caſual profits to a great value, amounted to near 


* Chron. San. p. 290. Ingulf, p. 79- Chron. T . Wykes, p. 23 = 
. K $70 „ „ 3M. Well. p. 22g. . 
Þ Gyr. Chron. Abb. St. Petri de Burgo, pu go. MM. Paris, gp. $. The 
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count of all the landed property of his kingdom. This 
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three times the weight of filver that it does at gent; 
and the fame weight of filver, by the moſt probable com. 
putation, would purchaſe near ten times more of the ne- 
cellaries of life, though not in the fame proportion of the 
finer manufactures. "This revenue, therefore, of Wil- 
Fam would be equal t at leaſt nine or ten millions at 
preſent; and as that prince had neither fleet nor army to 
ſupport, the former being only an occaſional expence, and 
the latter being maintained, without any charge to him, 
by his military vaſlals, we muſt thence conclude, that 
no emperor or prince, in any age or nation, can be 
compared to the Conqueror for opulence and riches. 
This leads us to ſuſpeR a great miſtake in the computation 
of the hiſtorian ; though, if we conſider that avarice is 


always imputed to William as one of his vices, and that, 
having by the ſword rendered himſelf maſter of all the 


lands in the kingdom, be would certainly in the partition 


retain a great proportion for his own ſhare; we can 
ſearcely be guilty of any error in aſſerting, that perhaps 
no king of England was ever more opulent, was mare 
able to ſupport, by his revenue, the ſplendor and magni- 
ficence of a court, or could beſtow more on his pleaſures, 
or in hberalities to his ſervants and favourites 4. 
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40% 0% pounds a year ” ; a ſum, which, if all ciccum- CHAP. 
ſtances be attended to, will appear wholly incredible. 4 
pound in that age, as we have already obſerved, contained . 


Tun was one pleaſure, to which William, as well Thenew 


1 all the Normans and ancient Saxons, was extremely 
addiflted, and that was hunting : But this pleaſure he 
indulged more at the expence of his unhappy ſubjecta, 
whoſe intereſts he always diſregarded, than to the loſs or 
diminution of his own revenue. Not content with thoſe 
hrge foreſts, which former kings poſſeſſed in all parts 
Þ Order. Vital. p. 523- He ſays 1060 pounds and fome odd Billings nnd 
pace # day. —& © Fertaſhun, de Dom, my. & politic. cop. 333+ 
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foreſt. 
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cn 4 P. of Enghad; he reſolved to make a new foreſt near Win. 
2 Cheſter, the uſual place of his refidence : And for that 
. purpoſe, be kid waſte the country in Hampthice for an 
extent of thirty miles, expelled the inhabitants from their 
for the injury *. At the fame time, he enacted new laws, 
by which he prohibited all his ſubjects 


. ant, þ. 738. Anglia Sam, vol 5. p. 248. 
country. 


on the continent 
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country. The king, from whom al} theſe projets had © 
been carefully concealed, at last got intelligence of the 


defign, and ordered Odo to be tested. His officers, 
from reſpeft to the immunities which the eccleſiaſties 
now aſſumed, ſcrupled to execute the command, till the 
king himſelf was obliged in perſon to feine him; and 
when Odo infifted that he was 2 prelate, and exempt from 
all temporal juriſdiction, William replied, that he arreſted 
bim, not as bie of Baicux, but as carl of Kent. He 
was ſent priſoner to Normandy ; and notwithſtanding the 
remonſtrances and menaces of Gregory, was detained in 
cuſtody during the remainder of this reign. 


Amorn domeſtic event gave the king much more 
concern ; It was the death of Matilda, his confort, whom 
be tenderly loved, and for whom he had ever preſerved 
the moſt fincere friendſhip. Three years afterwards he 
Atheling, to whom he willingly granted permiſſion to 
make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. He was detained 
by a miſunderſtanding, which broke ont Wn" 
between him and the king of France, and which was oc- 
cakoned by inroads made into Normandy by fome French 
barons on the frontiers. It was little in the power of 
princes at that time to reſtrain their licentious nobility ; 
but William ſuſpected, that theſe barons durſt not have 
provoked his indignation, had they not been aſſured 
of the countenance and protection of Philip. His &. 
pleaſure was enereaſed by the account he received of forme 
him. William, who was become corpulent, had been 
detained in bed ſome time by fickneſs ; upon which Philip 
expreſſed his ſurpriſe that his brother of England ſhould 
be ſo long in being delivered of his big belly. The king 
ſent him word, that, as foon as he was up, he would 

VS - preſent 
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on his recovery, he led an army into L'Ifle 
de France, and laid every thing waſte with fire and ſword. 
He wok the town of Mane, which he reduced to 
aſhes. But the progrefs of theſe hoſtilities was ſtopped 
by an accident, which ſoon after put an end to William's 
fe. His horſe ſtarting afide of a fudden, he bruiſed his 
belly on the pommel of the faddle; and being in a bad 
habit of body, as well as ſomewhat advanced in years, he 
began to apprehend the conſequences, and ordered him- 
ſelf to be carried in a litter to the monaſtery of St. Ger- 
vas. Finding his illneſs encreaſe, and being ſenſible of 
the approach of death, he diſcovered at laſt the vanity of 
all human grandeur, and was ſtruck with remorſe for thoſe 
horrible cruelties and acts of violence, which, in the at- 
tainment and defence of it, he had committed during the 
courſe of bis reign over England. He endeavoured to 
make atonement by preſents to churches and monaſteries ; 


ſurpaſs both his brothers in 
opulence. He 


— rener 
— Few princes have been more fortunate than this great 
biew the monarch, or were better entitled to grandeur and rofpe- 
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dal inſtitutions, then the refined policy of princes, have 
fined to the feveral ftates of Chriftendom. Though he 
rendered himſelf infinitely odious to his Engliſh ſubjecis, 
he tranſmitted his power to his poſterity, and the throne 
is fill filled by his deſcendants : A proof, that the foun- 
amidft all his violence, while he ſeemed only to gratify 
the preſent paſſion, he had ſtill an eye towards futu- 
riey. 
Sous writers have been defirous of refuſing to this 
prince the title of Conqueror, in the ſenſe which that 
? M0. Well, p. 230, Anglia fheray vol. i. p. 258. 


rity, from the abilities and the vigour of mind which be cn F. 
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©. E term commonly bears; and, an pretence that the word is 


n fition of territory by any means, they are willing to xyet 


ſometimes in old books applied to fuch as make an acqui- 


William's title, by right of war, to the crown of Eag- 
land. It is needleſs to enter into a controverſy, which, 
by the terms of it, muſt neceſſarily degenerate into a diſ- 


pete of words. It ſuffices to fay, that the Duke Ner- 


mandy's firſt invakon of the ifland was hoſtile ; that his 
ſubſequent adminiſtration was entirely ſupported by arms , 
that in the very frame of his laws he made a diſtinction 
between the Normans and Engliſh, to the advantage of 
the former * ; that he ated in every thing as abſolute maſ- 
ter over the natives, whoſe intereſt and affections be to- 
tally diſregarded ; and that if there was an interval when 
he aſſumed the appearance of a legal ſovereign, the period 
was very ſhort, and was nothing but a temporary facri- 
fice, which he, as has been the caſe with moſt conquerors, 
was obliged to make, of his inclination to his preſent po- 
ley. Scarce any of thoſt revolutions, which, both in 
hiſtory and in common language, have always been deno- 
minated conqueſts, appear equally violent, or were at- 


tended with fo ſudden an alteration both of power and 


property. The Roman ftate, which ſpread its dominion 
over Europe, left the rights of individuals, in a great mea- 
fure, untouched ; and thoſe civilized conquerors, while 


they made their own country the feat of empire, found, 


that they could draw moſt advantage from the ſubjected 
provinces, by ſecuring to the natives the free 
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tion, which paſſed ſeven hundred years ago; and as all 
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knew neither how to cultivate nor 


of government, were yet ſo far advanced in arts as to be ac- 
quainted with the advantages of a large property; and 
of conqueſt (very extenſive in the eyes of avarice and 
ambition, however narrow in thoſe of reaſon) to the ut- 
molt extremity againſt them. Except the former con- 
queſt of England by the Saxons themſelves, who were 
induced, by peculiar circumſtances, to proceed even to 
the extermination of the natives, it would be difficult to 
find in all hiſtory 2 revolution more deſtructive, or at- 
tended with 2 more complete ſubjection of the ancient in- 
habitants. Contumely ſeems even to have been wantoaly 
added to oppreffion ; and the natives were univerfally 
reduced to fuch a tate of meanne's and poverty, that the 
Engliſh name became a term of reproach ; and ſeveral 
generations elapſed before one family of Saxon pedigree 
was raiſed to any conſiderable honours, or could ſo much 
as attain the rank of baron of the realm. Theſe adds 
are ſo apparent from the whole tenor of the Engliſh hiſ- 


tory, that none would have been tempted to deny or clude 
them, were they not heated by the controverkies of fac- 


Engliſh and Normans, can never be affected by a tranſac- 


® W. Hunt. p. 370. Bromgton, p. gSo. 8 kate as the reign 
of king Stephen, the carl of Albemarie, befure the battle of the Standard, 2 
areſled the officers of his army in theſe terms, Proceres Al clarifffmi, I 
genere Nermanzi, Tc. Bromyton, p. 1026. Ser farther, Abbas Rieval, p. 339, 
*:> Allihe bens rnd milleuy men. of Eagiund fill called — 


mans and other foreigners, who followed the flandard of vos 
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ancient authors , who lived neareſt the time, and beſt 

OR” inc tan of com, nent fs 
1” as ů —— 2 
reaſonable man, —— — —— 
will ever be tempted to reject their concurring 
doubted teſtimony. . "= | _ 
Kma Willam had ifuc befides his three fons, 
furvived him, five daughters, to wit, (1.) Cicily, Tx 
in the monaſtery of Feſchamp, 5 
the holy Trinity at Caen, where the died in 2127. 
Mo nb try nes 4 
She died without iſſue. e 5 
rold. (4-) Adela, mazricd tee, carl of Blois, 

dp dy be po 

Stephen ; of 

— crit Gn. (5) Ap. 
re 
Galicia. She died on her journey thither, before 


joined her bridegroom. 
„ Sce note [L] at the end of the volume, 
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deed fo unformal, and fo little prepared, which violated 
Robert's right of primogeniture, might meet with great 
oppolition, he truſted entirely for ſucceſi to his own ce- 
ly; and having left Se. Gervas, while William was 
breathing his laſt, he arrived in England, before intelli- 
gence of his father's death had reached that kingdom. 
Protending confers from the king, be ſecured the fortreſſes 
of Dover, Pevenſey, and Haſtings, whoſe fituation ren- 
dered them of the greateſt importance; and he got poſ- 
feilen of the royal treaſure at Wincheſter, amounting to 
the ſum of fixty thouſand pounds, by which he hoped to 
encourage and increaſe his partizans”. The primate, 
whoſe rank and reputation in the kingdom gave him great 
authority, had been entruſted with the care of his educa- 
tion, and had conferred on him the honour of knight- 
hood * ; and being connected with him by theſe ties, and 
. um y Chron. Sax. p. 195+ 
Bromptos, p. 983. | s W. Malmef. p. 120. M. Paris, p. 10, 


honn. Rudbarae, p. 363. 


Rufus, or the. Rab, from. © 8.6: 
the colour of his hair, had no focncr procured ts 
his ther's recommendatory letter to Lanfranc, the pri- . _ 2087. 
mate, than he haflened to take meaſures for ſecuring to wane © 
himielf the government of England. Senfible, that 2 
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© 1 4 T. probably deeming his pretenſfions juſt, decked that he 
Lopoen_ would pay 2 willing obedience to the kft will of the Con- 


i 1687. 


queror, his friend and benefafior. Having afembled 
ſome biſhops, and ſome of the principal nobility, he in- 
ſtantly proceeded to the ceremony of crowning the new 
king ; and by this diſpatch endeavoured to prevent all 
faflion and refiffance. At the fame time, Robert, who 
mk] or on 
took peaceable poſſeſſion of 
. 
without any violence or oppoſition, there remained in 


England many cauſes of diſcontent, which ſeemed to me- 


nace that kingdom with a fudden revolution. The ba- 
tons, who generally poſſeſſed large eſtates both in England 
and in Normandy, were uneaſy at the ſeparation of thoſe 
territories ; and forefaw, that, as it would be impoſſible 
for them to preſerve long their allegiance to two maſters, 
they muſt neceſſarily refigneither their ancient patrimony 
or their new acquiſitions*. ' Robert's title w the dutchy 
they eſteemed incomeſfible ; his claim to the kingdom 
plauſible ; and they all defired that this prince, who alone 
had any pretenſions to unite theſe ſtates, ſhould be put in 
potſefion of both. A comipariſon alſo of the perſonal 
qualities of the two brothers led them to give the prefer- 
ence to the elder. The duke was brave, open, fincere, 
generous : Even his predominant faults, his extreme in- 


ted with reluctance to 2 vigorous adminiftratica in their 
lent, haughty, tyrannical ; and ſeemed diſpoſed to govern 
more by the fear than by the love of his fubjefts. Odo, 
biſhop of Baieux, and Robert carl of Mortaigne, mater- 
nal brothers of the 92 9 


„ „ af 
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rebels, he confiſcated all their eftates, and baniſhed them 
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places. 0 | 

Tus king, fenfble of his perilous  fituation, endea- 
voured to engage the affeftions of the native 
As that people were now fo ſubdued that they 
no longer afpired to the recovery of their ancient liber- 


mine; and though be was prevaited on by the earl of 
Cheſter, Wilfiam de Warrenne, and Robert Ps Ham- 
mon, who had embraced his caufe, to ſpare the lives of the 


the kragdom ©. This ſucceſs gave to his ne 
gotiations with Nager earl of Shrewſbury, whom he de- 
tached from the confederates : And as his powerful fleet, 
joined to the indolent conduct of Robert, prevented the 


ö © Chron, San: v. 395 Order. Vital. p. 668, 
* arrival 
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CH 4 P. arrival of the Norman fuccours, all the other rebels found 
w—— Do reſource but in flight or ſubmiſſion. Some of them 
257. received a pardon ; but the greater part were attainted ; 
and the king beſtowed their eftates on the Norman barons, 
who had remained faithful to him. 


S * Wikzian, fretd from the danger of theſe inſurteſtions, 
took little care of fulfilling his promiſes to the Engliſh, 
who ſtill found themſelves expoſed to the fame oppreſ- 
_ ons which they had undergone during the reign of the 
Conqueror, and which were rather augmented by the vio- 
lent, impetuous temper of the preſent menarch. The 
death of Lanfranc, who retained great influence over him, 
gave foon after a full career to his tyranny ; and all orders 
of men found reaſon to complain of an arbitrary and il- 
legal adminiſtration. Even the privileges of the church, 
heid facred in thoſe days, were a ſechle rampart againſt 
his uſurpations. He ſeined the temporalities of all the 
vacant biſhoprics and abbies; he delayed the appointing 
of ſucceſſors to thoſe dignitics, that he might the longer 
enjoy the profits of their revenue 3 he befliowed fome of 
the church lands in property on his captains and favour- 
ines; and he openly fot to fale fuck fres and abbies as 
he thought proper to diſpoſe of. Though the murmurs 
of the ecclehaſtics, which were quickly propagated to the 
nation, roſe high againfl this grievance, the terror of 
William's authority, confirmed by the ſuppreſſion of the 
erer 
** 


| Tun king even thought lade enabled 6 Geb dis 
brocher in the pal n of Normandy. The looſe 2nd 
negligent adminiſtration of that prince had emboldened 
the Norman barons to affeft a great independency ; and 
— — had 1 
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liver the ſortreſſes of St. Valori and Albemarle into his 
bands: Others ſoon after imitated the example of revolt; 
while Philip, king of France, who ought to have protefted 
his vaſfal in the poſſefion of his fief, was, after making 
ſome efforts in his favour, engaged by large preſents to 
remain neuter. The duke had alſo reaſon to apprehend 
danger from the jatrigues of his brother Henry. This 
young prince, who had inherited nothing of his father's 
poſefions but fome of his money, had furniſhed 
while be was making his preparations againſt 


dutchy of Normandy. Robert afterwards upon ſome ſuſ- 
picion threw him into priſos z but finding himſelf expoſed 
to invaſion from the king of England, and 
conjunction of the two brothers againſt him, he now 


* 


rebelled ; and that the Norman barons, attainted in Ro- 
Voz. I. | — deres 


whole territory 2 ſcene of violence and outrage. Two of e 4 
2 0” 4 Obs, was beibed by Wie w &>- Mt 
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e F. bert's cauſe, ſhould be reflored ts their eſtates in Eng- 
—— had. The two brothers alſo ſtipulated, that, on the de- 
miſe of either without iſſue, the ſurvivor ſhould inherit 
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to take a ſurvey of the fortreſs, he was attacked by two 
ſoldiers and diſmounted. One of them drew his fword 
in order to diſpatch him; when the king exclaimed, Hula, 
inave! I am the king of England. The foldier fulpended 
his blow; and raiſing the king from the ground, with 
expreſſioms of reſpect, received a handſome reward, and 
was taken into his fervice. Prince Henry was foon after 
obliged to capitulate ; and being deſpoiled of all his pa- 
wimony, wandered about for fome time with very few 
attendants, and often in great poverty. 

4 Chron. Sax. N 197 W. Malm. f 121. Foveden, p. 462. N. Fo- 
vis, p. . Ane Worverk, . x37. W. Heming p. 463. Sim. Dunclm. 
Þ» 236, Brompton, f. 986. 
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him. The king, having gone over to Normandy to ſup- 
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Tun continued inteſtine diſcord among the barons was © HE 4 . 
alone in that age deftruftive: The public wars were com- 222 
monly ſhort and fecble, produced little bloodſhed, and . 


were attended with no memorable event. To this Nor- 
man war, which was fo ſoon concluded, there ſucceeded 


hoſtilities with Scotland, which were not of longer dura- 


tion, Robert here commanded his brother's army, and 
obliged Malcolm to accept of peace, and do homage to 
the crown of England. This peace was not more durable. 
Malcolm, two years after, levying an army, invaded Eng- 
land; and after ravaging Northumberland, he laid fiege 


to Alnwic, where 2 party of car] Moubray's troops fall- 


ing upon him by ſurpriſe, a ſharp action enſued, in which 
Malcolm was flain. This incident interrupted for fome 


fons, his brother, Donald, on 
——— — — 


the throne ; but kept not long poſſeſſion of it. Duncan, 


natural fon of Malcolm, formed a conſpiracy againft him; 


and being affifted by William with a fmall force, made 
himſelf maſter of the kingdom. New broils enſued with 
Normandy. The frank, open, remiſs temper of Robert 
was il] fitted to withftand the intereſted, rapacious cha- 
rafter of William, who, fupported by greater power, 


was flill encroaching on his brother's poſſeſſions, and 


inſtigating his turbulent barons to rebellion againſt 


port his partizans, ordered an army of twenty thouſand 
men to be levied in England, and to be conducted to the 


ſea-coaſt, as if they were inſtantly to be embarked. Here 


Ralph Flambard, the king's miniſter, and the chief in- 


firument of his extortions, exacted ten ſhillings a- piece 
from them, in lieu of their ſervice, and then diſmiſſed 


them into their ſeveral counties. This money was fo 


ſrilfully employed by William, that it rendered him bet- 
Uz | 
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ena. ter ſervice than he could have expected from the army 
Lonoo— He engaget the French king by new preſents to degart 
1094 from the protection of Nobert; and he daily bribed the 
Norman barons to deſert his fervice : Nut was prevented 
from puſhing his advantages by an incurfon of the Welſh, 
which obliged him to return to England. He found no 
dfficulty in repelling the enemy ; but was not able to 
make any conſiderable impreſſiom on 2 country, guarded 
by its mountainous ſituation. A conſpiracy of his own 
5% barons, which was deteficd at this time, appeared 2 more 
ſerious concern, and engroſſed all his attention. Nobert 
Moubray, carl of Northumberland, was at the head of 
this combination; and he engaged in it the count & Zu, 
Richard de Tunbridge, Roger de Lacey, and many others. 
The purpoſe of the conſpirators was to dethrone the 
king, and to advance in his flead, Stephen, count of Au- 
male, nephew to the Conqueror. William's diſpatch pre- 
vented the defign from taking effef, and diſconcerted 
the conſpirators. Moubray made fome refiftance ; but 
being taken priſoner, was attainted, and thrown into con- 
finement, where he died about thirty years after. The 
x96 count Eu denied his concurrence in the plot ; and to 
juſtify himfelf, fought, in the preſence of the court at 
Windſor, a duel with Geoffrey Bainard, who accuſed 
him. But being worfted in the combat, he was con- 
demned to be caſtrated, and to have his eyes put out. 
William de Alderi, another conſpirator, was ſuppoſed to 
be treated with more rigour, when he was ſentenced to 
be hanged. 
Bur the noiſe of theſe petty wars and commotions was 
quite funk in the tumult of the Cruſades, which now 
engroſſed the attention of Europe, and have ever-hnce 
OE IE IIS bf Oe inp ect cn 
moſt durable monument of human folly, that has yet 
appeared in any age or nation. After Mahomet had, by 
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© 8 & F. tion againft the infidels, who profancd the holy city by 
L—y— thr prefence, and derided the facred myfteries in the 
* very place of their completion. Gregory VII. among 
the other vaſt ideas which he entertained, had formed the 

deſign of uniting all the weſtern Chriſtians againſt the 
Mahometans ; but the egregious and violent invaſions of 

that pontiff on the civil power of princes, had created him 

ſo many enemies, and had rendered his ſchemes ſo ſuſpi- 
cious, that he was not able to make great progreſs in this 
undertaking. The work was reſerved for a meaner in- 
ſtrument, whoſe low condition in life expoſed him to no 
jealouſy, and whoſe folly was well calculated to coincide 
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neceſſary to bold the 


fituation of their brethren in the 
fuftcred by the Chriſtian name, in allowing the holy city 
to remain in the hands of infidels, here found the minds 
of men ſo well prepared, that the whole multitude, ſud- 
denly and violently, declared for the war, and folemaly 
devoted themſelves to perform this ſervice, ſo meritorious, 


allembly in a plain. The harangues © . 
of the pope, and of Peter himſelf, repreſenting the diſmal jr 
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and were impatient to open the way with their © 3 4 ® 
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ena made no provifion for ſubſiſtence on their march. They 
„ 
they had vainly expected from miracles; and the enraged 
inhabitants of the countries through which they paſſed, 
gathering together in arms, attacked the diforderly multi- 
tude, and put them to laughter without reſiſtance. The 
more diſciplined armies followed after ; and paſſing the 
ſtreights at Conſtantinople, they were muſtered in the 
plains of Afia, and amounted in the whole to the number 
n 
AmDST this univerſal frenzy, which ſpread itſelf by 
„ 
Germany, men were not entirely forgetful of their pre- 
ſent intereſts ; and both thoſe who went on this expedi- 
tion, and thoſe who ftayed behind, entertained ſchemes 
of gratifying, by its means, their avarice or their ambi- 
tion. The nobles who cnlifted themſelves were moved, 
from the romantic ſpirit of the age, to hope for opulent 
eſtabliſhments in the caff, the chicf feat of arts and 
commerce during thoſe ages ; and in purſuit of theſe 
chimerical projects, they fold at the loweſt price their 
ancient caſtles and inheritances, which had now Joſt all 
value in their eyes. The greater princes, who remained 
at home, beſides eſtabliſhing peace in their dominions by 
giving occupation abroad to the inquietude and martial 
diſpoſition of their ſubjects, took the opportunity of an- 
nexing to their crown many conſiderable fiefs, either by 
purchaſe, or by the extinftion of heirs. The pope fre- 
quently turned the zeal of the crufades from the infidels 
againſt his own enemies, whom he repreſented as equally 
criminal with the enemies of Chrift. The convent 
and other religious ſocieties bought the poſſeſſions of the 
adventurers; and as the contributions of the faithful 
were commonly entruſted to their management, they 


4 Mank. Paris, p. 20, 23. 
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often diverted to this purpoſe what was intended to be © 1 A Þ. 
employed againſt the infidels”. But no one was 2 more wn 


immediate gainer by this epidemic fury than the king of 
England, who kept aloof from all connections with thoſe 
fanatical and romantic warriors. 


and miſtaken generoſity of his ſpirit, had early enliſted 

himelf in the cruſade ; „ 
with money, he found, that it would be imprafticable 
for him to appear in 2 manner fuitable to his rank and 
flation at the head of his numerous vaſſals and ſubjects, 
who, tranſported with the general rage, were determined 
to follow him into A. He refolved, therefore, to 
mortgage, or rather to fell his dominions, which he had 


nat talents to govern ; and he offered them to his brother 


William, for the very unequal furm of ten thouſfrnd 
marks*. The bargain was foon concluded : The king 
raiſed the money by violent extortions on his ſubjects of 
all ranks, even on the convents, who were obliged to 
melt their plate in order to furniſh the quota demanded 
of them *: He was put in poſſeſſion of Normandy and 
Maine, and Robert, providing himſclf with a magni- 
dent train, ſet out for the Holy Land, in purſuit of 
glory, and in full confidence of fecuring his eternal 
falvation. 

Tu finallnefs of this ſum, with the difficulties which 
William found in raifing it, fuffices alone to refute the 
account which is heedlefsly adopted by hiftorians, of the 
enormous revenue of the conqueror. Is it credible, that 
Robert would confign to the rapaciaus hands of his 


_ 7 Padre Paolo Hit, delle benef. ccclefiat. p. 125. w. Mal». 
Þ- 223+ "Chron, T, Wykes, p. 24 Anal. Waverl. p. 239. W. He- 


Ronzzr, duke of Normandy, imqelied by the trwrey — 
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hiſtorians to the diſadvantage of this prince : He had the 
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but falling into a dangerous ficknefs, he was ſeized with 
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learned Chriftian theologians and ſome rabbies, and bad © HA P. 
them fairly diſpute the queſtion of their religion in his 
preſence : He was perſecily indifferent between them; 
had his ears open to reaſon and conviction; and would 
embrace that doctrine, which upon compariſon ſhould be 
found fapported by the moſt folid arguments ”. If this 
ſtory be true, it is probable that he meant only to amuſe 
himſelf by turning both into ridicule : But we muſt be 
cautious of admitting every thing related by the monkiſh 


— 


misfortune to be engaged in quarrels with the eccleſiaſtics, 
particularly Anſelm, with commonly called St. Anſelm, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury ; and it is no wonder his me- 
mory ſhould be blackened by the hiſtorians of that order. 

Arras the death of Lanfranc, the king, for feveral 
retained in his own hands the revenues of Canter- Cin, 


— 


remorſe, and the clergy repreſented to him, that he was 
in danger of eternal perdition, if before his death he did 
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e their wonted vigour, be returned to his former violence 


ws end ragine. He detained in priſon ſeveral perſons whom 


yogb. 


a ante Chrom. Sax. p. 299. 4 Order. Vital. 
* £22, W. Mines p, 223. Koyghten, p, 2369. © 


he had onlered to be freed during the time of his 
penitence ; he ſtill preyed upon the ecclefiaſtical bene- 
fices; the fale of fpicitual dignities continued as open 
as ever; and he kept poſiefion of a conſiderable part of 
the revenues belonging to the fee of Canterbury. But 
he found in Anſelm that perſevering opvofition, which 
he had reaſon to expect from the oftentatious humility, 
which that prelate had diſplayed in refuling his pro- 
motion. 

Tus oppoſition, made by Anſelm, was the more dan- 
gerous on account of the character of piety, which he ſoon 


acquired in England, by his great zeal againſt all abuſes, 


thoſe in dreſs and ornament. . There was 2 
mode, which, in that age, prevailed throughout Europe, 
both among men and women, to give an enormous length 
to their ſhoes, to draw the toe to a ſharp point, and to 
affix to it the figure of a bird's bill, or ſome fuck orna- 
ment, which was turned upwards, and which was often 
ſuſtained by gold or filver chains tied to the knee *. The 
ccclefiaſtics took exception at this ornament, which, they 
faid, was an attempt to bely the Scripture, where it is 
affirmed, that no man can add a cubit to his ftature ; and 
they declaimed againſt it with great vebemence, nay 
allembled fome fynods, who abſolutely condemned it. 
But, ſuch are the ſtrange contradictions in human nature! 
though the clergy, at that time, could overturn thrones, 
and had authority ſufficient to ſend above a million of 
men on their errand ww the deſerts of Afia, they could 
never prevail againſt theſe long- pointed ſhoes : On the 
contrary, that caprice, contrary to all other modes, main- 
tained its ground during ſeveral centuries; and if the 
clergy had not at laſt defiſted from their perſecution of 
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ticular mode which was the object of his averſion, and 
which probably had not taken fuch faft hold of the affec- 
tions of the people. He preached zealoufly againſt the 
among the courtiers ; he refuſed the aſhes on Aſh-Wed- 
neſday to thoſe who were fo accoutred ; and his autho- 


matters ſeemed to be accommodated between the king and 


© Tamer, p. 23-—  * Horedem, pool. e. 
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it, it-might fill have been the prevailing faſhion in e . 
E pe · 6 | 5 P . 
Bur Anſelm was more ſortumate in decrying the par- 1096. 
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S 4 F. the primate ', when the quart broke out afreſh from 2 
new cauſe. William had undertaken an expedition againſt 


that pure hands, which could create God, and could 
offer him up as 3 ſacrifice for the falvation of mankind, 


3 Diceto, . 495- * E. 37+ 43- | Ibid. p. 40. 
= M. Pais, p. 23. Parker, p. 278. © Eadmer, p. 44. MM. Parity 
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ſhould be put, after this 


bloodſhed, were employed day and night in impure pur- 
poſes and obſcene contacts . Such were the i 
prevalent in that age; reaſonings which, though they 
cannot be paſſed over in filence, without omitting the 
moſt curious, and, perhaps, not the Jeaft inſtructive part 
of hiſtory, can ſcarcely be delivered with the requiſite 
decency and gravity. 


Tun ceffion of Normandy and Maine by duke Robert 
encreaſed the king's territories ; but brought him no 
great enereaſe of power, becauſe of the unſettled flate of 
thoſe countries, the mutinous diſpoſition of the barons, 
and the vicinity of the French king, who ſupported them 
in all their infucreftions. Even Helie, lord of I Fleche, 
2 ſmall town in Anjou, was able to give him inquietude ; 
and this great monarch was obliged to make ſeveral ex- 
peditions abroad, without being able to prevail over fo 
petty 2 baron, who had acquired the confidence and af- 
ſeftions of the inhabitants of Maine. He was, however, 
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counter; but having relcaſed him, at the interceſſion of 
the French king and the count of Anjou, he found the 
province of Maine ſtill expoſed to his intrigues and in- 
curfions. Helie, being introduced by the citizens ito 
the town of Mans, befieged the garriſon in the citadel : 
William, who was hunting in the new foreft, when he 
received intelligence of this hoftfle attempt, was fo 
provoked, that he immediately turned his horſe, and 
galloped to the fea-ſhore at Dartmouth; declaring, that 


for the offence. He found the weather fo cloudy and 
tempeſtuous, that the mariners thought it dangerous 
* W. Heming, p. 467. Flor. Wigorn: pc 64g. Sim. Dunelm. p. 224- 
1 ＋ 4 Igor®. p. 649. Si p· 
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fo fortunate, as at last to take him priſoner in a ten- 


he would not flop a moment till he had taken vengeance = 
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manner, between S H 4 P. 
profane hands, which, beſides being inured to rapine uo 
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CHAP. © put to fea: But the king hurried on board, and or- 


VF. 


_ pared a fleet, and an army, in order to eſcort the money, 


rians to amount to 60,000 horſe, and = much greater 
number of foot, and he purpoſed to lead them into the 
Holy Land againft the infidels. He wanted money to 
forward the preparations requiſite for this expedition, and 
he offered to mortgage all his dominions to William, 
without entertaining any ſcruple on account of that rapa- 
cious and iniquitous hand, to which he refolved to con- 
fign them*. The king accepted the offer ; and had pre- 


and take poſſeſion of the rich provinces of Guienne and 
Poiftou; when an accident put an end to his life, and 


to all his ambitious projects. He was engaged in hunt- 


_* W. Malin, p. 124. H. Heat. p. 375. M. Perky þ. a6. Ved 
Weut. p. 442- ® W. Male. p. 749. The whole is ſaid by Order. 
Vital. p. 759, is amount te 300,000 men. ü. Malmef p. 227+ 
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ing, the ſole amuſement, and indeed the chief occupation © f a P. 


of princes in thoſe rude times, when fociety was little 


p pace dy I 


attention. Waker Tyrrel, a French gentleman, remark - 
able for his addreſs in archery, attended him in this recre- 
ation, of which the new foreſt was the ſcene; and as Wil- 
ham had diſmounted after a chace, Tyrrel, impatient to 
ſhow his dexterity, let fly an arrow at a ſtag, which ſud- 
denly farted before him. The arrow, glancing from a 
tree, ſtruck the king in the breaſt, and inſtantly flew him; 
while Tyrrel, without informing any one of the accident, 
put ſpurs to his horſe, haſtened to the ſea- ſhore, embarked 
N ay the cruſade in an expedition to 
1 z 2 penance which he impoſed on himſelf for 
this involuatary crime. The body of William was found 
in the foreſt by the country-people, and was buried with- 
out any pomp or ceremony at Wincheſter. His cour- 
tiers were negligent in performing the laſt duties to 2 
maſter who was ſo little beloved; and every one was too 
much occupied in the intereſting object of fixing his ſuc- 
2 

HE 


account of his vices is ſomewhat exaggerated, his conduct 
— — v — 
have affigned him, or for attributing to him 
cſtimable qualities. 3 
tyrannical prince ; a perfidious, encroghing, and dan- 
gerous neighbour ; an unkind and uagenerous relation. 
He was equally prodigal and rapacious in the manage- 


| ment of his treaſury and if he poſſeſſed abilities, be lay 


ſo much under the of impetuous paſſions, 
that he made little uſe of them in his adminiſtration ; and 


Re BY. Soar. p. 378. M. Paris, p. 37+ Prix. BluC. 
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memory of this monarch is tranſmitted to us with »=d Ng. 
lee advantage by the churchmen, whom he had offend- Ln nog. 
ed; and though we may ſuſpect, in general, that their 
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CYST he indulged, without reſerve, that domineering policy 


which fuited his temper, and which, if fupported, as it 


2200, was in him, with courage and vigour, proves often more 


ſucceſsful in diforderly times, than the deepeſt foreſight 
and moſt refined artifice. 

Tun monuments which remained of this prince in 
England, are the Tower, Weſtminſter-hall, and London- 
bridge, which he built. The moſt hudable foreign en- 
terprize which he undertook, was the ſending of Edgar 
Atheling, three years before his death, into Scotland with 
= ſmall army, to reſtore prince Edgar, the true heir of that 
kingdom, fon of Malcolm, and of Margaret, fifter of 
Edgar Atheling ; and the enterprize proved ſucceſsful. 
It was remarked in that age, that Richard, an elder bro- 
ther of William's, periſhed by an accident in the new 
foreſt ; Richard, his nephew, natural ſon of duke Robert, 
loſt his life in the fame place, after the fame manner : And 
all men, upon the king's fate, exclaimed, that, as the 
Conqueror had been guilty of extreme violence, in expel- 
ling all the inhabitants of that large diflrift to make 
room for his game, the juſt vengeance of heaven was fig- 
nalized, in the fame place, by the flaughter of his poſte- 
rity. William was killed in the thirteenth year of his 
reign, and about the fortieth of his age. As he was never 
married, he left no legitimate iffue. 

Is the cleventh year of this reign, Magnus, king of 
Norway, made a deſcent on the ifle of Angleſea ; but was 
repulſed by Hugh, carl of Shrewſbury. This is the laſt 
attempt made by the northern nations upon England. 
That reſtleſs people feem about this time to have learned 
the practice of tillage, which thenceforth kept them at 
home, and freed the other nations of Europe from the 
devaſtations ſpread over them by thoſe piratical invaders. 
This proved one great cauſe of the ſubſequent ſettlement 
and improvement of the ſouthern nations. 
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2100. felted that difficule point of difembarking them falely in 


Aſia, he entered into a private correſpondence with Soli. 
man, emperor of the Turks; and practiſed every inſidious 
art, which his genius, his power, or his fituation enabled 
dim to employ, for diſappointing the enterprize, and 
ſuch prodigious migrations. His dangerous policy was 
ſeconded by the diforders inſeparable from fo vaſt a mul. 
titude, who were not united under one head, and were 
conducted by leaders of the moſt independent, intractable 
mined enemics to civil authority and fubmiffion. The 
ſcarcity of proviſions, the exceſſes of fatigue, the influence 
of unknown climates, joined to the want of concert in 
their operations, and to the ſword of a warkke enemy, 
deſtroyed the adyenturers by thouſands, and would have 
abated the ardqur of men, impelled to war by lefs power- 
their irreſiſtible force ſtill carried them forward, and con- 
tinually advanced them to the great end of their enter- 
prize. After an obſtinate ſicge, they took Nice, the feat 
of the Turkiſh empire; they defeated Soliman in two 
great battles ; they made themſelves maſters of Antioch ; 
and entirely broke the force of the Turks, who had ſo 
of Egypt, whoſe alliance they had hitherto courted, re- 
covered, on the fall of the Turkiſh power, bis farmer au- 
thority in Jeruſalem ; and he informed them by his ambaſ- 
fadors, that, if they came difarmed to that city, they 
might now perform their religious vows, and that all 
they had ever received from his predeceſſors. The offer 
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number of twenty thouſand foot and fifteen hundred horſe ; 


experience, and the obedience which, from paſt cala- 
mities, they had learned to pay to their leaders. After a 


ee of five weeks, they took Jeruſalem by aſſault ; and, 


valiant, nor ſubmiſſion the timorous : No age or ſex was 


and contrition, towards the holy fepulchre. - —— 
aſide their arms, ſtill ſtreaming with blood: They advanced 
with reclined bodies, and naked feet and heads to that 
facred monument: They fung anthems to their Saviour, 
who had there purchaſed their falvation by his death and 
agony : And their devotion, enlivencd by the preſence of 
the place where he had fulfered, fo overcame their fury, 
that they diflolved in tears, and bore the appearance of 
every ſoſt and tender ſentiment. So inconſiſtent is hu- 


w Ventat, vol. is p. 57. = M. Paris, p. 34+ Order. Vital. 
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C B 4 P. man nature with itſelf ! And fo cafily does the moſt effe. 
3 » minate ſuperſtition ally, both with the moſt heroic cou- 


rage, and with the fierceſt barbarity ! 

Tus great event happened on the fifth of July in the 
aft year of the eleventh century. The Chriſtian princes 
and nobles, after chuſing Godfrey of Bouillion king of 
Jeruſulem, began to ſeule themſelves in their new con- 
queſts ; while ſome of them returned to Europe, in order 
to enjoy at home that glory, which their valour had ac- 


that attended the cruſade, had all along diſtinguiſhed him- 
felf by the moſt intrepid courage, as well as by that affable 
hearts of ſoldiers, and qualify 2 prince to ſhine in a mili- 
tary life. In paſſing through Italy, he became acquainted 
with Sibylla, daughter of the count of Converfana, a 
young lady of great beauty and merit, whom he eſpouſed : 
Indulging himſelf in this new paſſion, as well as fond of 
enjoying eaſe and pleaſure, after the fatigues of ſo many 


rough campaigns, he lingered a twelvemoath in that de- 


kcious climate; and though his friends in the north 
looked every moment for his arrival, none of them knew 
when they could with certainty expedt it. By this delay, 
he loſt the kingdom of England, which the great fame he 
had acquired during the crufades, as well as his undoubt- 
ed title, both by birth, and by the preceding agreement 
with his deceaſed brother, would, had he been preſent, 
have infallibly ſecured to him. 


to ſecure the royal treaſure, which he knew to be a necef- 
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fary implement for facilitating his deſigns on the crown. n 4 Y. 
He had fearcely reached the place when William de Bre- 
tevil, keeper of the treaſure, arrived, and oppoſed him- 1100. 


it could neither be juſtified nor comprehended, could now, 


* Chron, Sax. p. 208, Order. Vital. 
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© 8/4 P. they found, be oppoſed through the perils alone of civil 


_ Bur as Henry forefaw that à crown, uſurped againſt 

all rules of juffice, would fit unfficady on his head, he 
reſolved, by fair profefions at leaft, to gain the affections 
of all his ſubjets. Beſides taking the uſual coronation-cath 
to maintain the laws and execute juſtice, he paſſed a char- 
ter, which was calculated to remedy many of the grievous 
oppreſſioms which had been complained of during the 
reigns of his father and brother *. He there promiſed, that, 
at the death of any biſhop or abbot, he never would feize 
the revenues of the fee or abbey during the vacancy, but 
would leave the whole to be reaped by the ſucceſſor; and 
that he would never let to farm any eccleſiaſtical benefice, 
nor diſpoſe of it for money. After this conceffion to the 
church, whoſe favour was of ſo great importance, he 
proceeded to enumerate the civil grievances which he 
purpaſed to redreſs. He promiſed, that, upon the death 
of any carl, baron, or military tenant, his heir ſhould 
be admitted to the poſſeffion of his eſtate, on paying a juſt 
and lawful relief; without being expoſed to fuch violent 
exattions as had been uſual during the late reigns : He 
remitted the wardſhip of minors, and allowed 
to be appointed, who ſhould be anfwerable for the truſt : 
He promiſed not to diſpoſe of any heireſs in marriage, but 
by the advice of all the barons; and if any bacon in- 
tended to give his daughter, fiſter, niece, or kinfwoman 
in marriage, it ſhould only be neceſſary for him to con- 
fult the king, who promiſed two take no money for his 
conſent, nor ever to refuſe permiſhon, unleſs the perſon, 
to whom it was purpoſed to marry her, ſhould happen to 
de his enemy: He granted his barons and military te- 


® Chron, Sax. N 20% Sim. Duacles. p. 235. | 
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nants the power of bequeathing, by will, their money or hs has 
perſonal eftates; and if they neglefied to make a will, he 


promiſed that their heirs ſhould fucceed to them : He 
renounced the right of impokng moneyage, and of levy- 


ing taxes at pleaſure on the farms, which the barons re- 


tained in their own bands: He made fome general pro- 
feſfions of moderating fines ; he offered a pardon for all 
offences ; and he remitted all debes due w the crown : 
He required, that the vaſſals of the barons ſhould enjoy 
the ſame privileges which he granted to his own barons ; 
and he promiſed a general confirmation and obſervance 
of the laws of king Edward. This is the fubftance of 
the chief articles contained in that famous charter 

To give greater authenticity to theſ® conceffions, 
Henry lodged a copy of his charter in fome abbey of each 
county ; as if defirous that it ſhould be expoſed to the 
view of all his ſubjects, and remain a perpetual rule for 


— the limitation and direftion of his government: Yet it is 


certain, that, after the preſent purpoſe was ſerved, he never 
once thought, duriag his reign, of obſerving one fingle 
article of it; and the whole fell fo much into neglect and 
oblivion, that, in the following century, when the barons, 
who had heard an obſcure tradition of it, defired to make 
it the model of the great charter, which they exafted from 
king John, they could with difficulty find 2 copy of it in 
the kingdom. But as to the here meant to be 
redreſſed, they were ftill continued in their full extent; 
and the royal authority, in all thoſe particulars, lay under 
no manner of refiriflion. Relicfs of heirs, fo capital an 
article, were never fixed till the nme of Magna 


| Chania ©; and it is evident, that the general promiſe here 


given, 
* See Appendin 1. < dfand. e, p. 33. Hoveden, p. 465. 


Brompton, p. 1021. Hagulflad, p. 320. 4 Glas. lib. 2. cap. 36. 
What is called a relief in the Canquerer's laws, preſerved by Ingulf, ſeems to 
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given, of accepting a juſt and lawful relief, ought to 
have been reduced to more precifion, in order to give 
ſecurity to the fubjeft. The oppreffion of wardſhip and 
marriage was perpetuated even till the reign of Charles II.: 
And it appears from Glanville *, the famous juſticiary of 
Henry II. that, in his time, where any man died inteſ- 
tate, an accident which muſt have been very frequent, 
when the art of writing was fo little known, the king, or 
the lord of the ſief, pretended to ſeize all the moveables, 
and to exclude every heir, even the children of the de- 


ceaſed : A fure mark of a tyrannical and arbitrary govern- 


Tus Normans, indeed, who domineered in 
were, during this age, fo licentious a people, that they 
may be pronounced incapable of any ue or regular 
liberty; which requires ſuch improvement in knowledge 
and morals, as can only be the reſult of refleftion and ex- 
perience, and muſt grow to perfection during feveral ages 
of ſettled and eſtabliſed government. A people, fo inſen- 
fible to the rights of their ſovereign, as to disjoint, with- 
out neceffity, the hereditary fuccefion, and permit a 
younger brother to intrude himfelf into the place of 
the elder, whom they eſteemed, and who was guilty of 
no crime but being abſent, could not expeR, that that 
prince would pay any greater regard to their privileges, 
or allow his engagements to fetter his power, and debar 
him from any conſiderable intereſt or convenience. They 
had indeed arms in their hands, which prevented the efta- 
bliſhment of a total defporifm, and left their ” 
ſufficient power, whenever they ſhould attain a fuf- 
ficient degree of reaſon, to ane truc liberty : But 
their turbulent diſpoſition frequently prompted them ta 


law, were unknown in the age of the Confefior, whoſe laws theſe originally 
© Lib. 7. cop. 26. This prafiice was contrary to the laws of king Ed- 


_ ward, ratified by the Conqueror, as we learn from Ingulf, p. 91. But laws had 


at that time very little influence ; Power and violence governed every thing. 
make 
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make fuch uſe of their arms, that they were more e F: 


to obftrudt the execution of juſtice, 
wer of violence and oppreffion. The prince, finding 
that greater oppoſition was often made to him when he 
enforced the laws, than when he violated them, was apt 
to render his own will and pleafure the fole rule of go- 
vernment ; and, on every emergence, to conſider more the 
power of the perſons whom he might offend, than the 
rights of thoſe whom he might injure. The very form 
of this charter of Henry proves, that the Norman barons 
(for they, rather than the people of England, are chiefly 
concerned in it) were totally ignorant of the nature of 
lmited monarchy, and were ill qualified to conduct, in 
ion with their ſovereign, the machine of 
ment. It is an at of his fole power, is the reſult of his 
free grace, contains fome articles which bind others as 
well as himſelf, and is therefore unfit to be the deed of - 
any one who poſſeſſes not the whole legiſlative power, 
and who may not at pleaſure revoke all his conceſſions. 
Henzy, farther to enereaſe his i 


popularity, degraded 
and committed to priſon Ralph Flambard, biſhop of Dur- 
ham, who had been the chief inftrument of oppreſſion 


under his brother *: But this act was followed by ano- 
ther, which was a direct violation of his own charter, and 
was a bad prognoftic of his fincere intentions to obſerve it: 
He kept the fee of Durham vacant for five years, and 
during that time retained pollefion of all its we- 
nues. Senſible of the great authority which Anſelm 
had acquired by his character of piety, and by the perſe - 
cutions which he had undergone from William, he fent 
repeated meſſages to him at Lyons, where he reſided, and 
invited him to return and take poſſeſſion of his dignities *. 
On the arrival of the prelate, he propoſed to him the re- 


t Chron. Sax. p. 208. W. Malmn. p. 256. Math. Paris, p. 39. Aur. 
Beverl, p. 144 5 Chron. Sax. p. 208. Order, Vital. p. 753+ 
Man, Fazio, p. 39- T. Rudborne, . 273. 
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© +# A P. newal of that homage which he had done his brother, and 
I , which had never been refuſed by any Englih 
2x0. But Anſelm had acquired other fentiments by his journey 


biſhop : 


to Rome, and gave the king an abſolute refuſal. He ob- 
jefted the decrees of the council of Bari, at which he 
himſelf had aſſiſted; and he declared, that, fo far from 
doing homage for his ſpiritual dignity, he would not fo 
much as communicate with any ecclefiaſtic, who paid 
that ſubmiſkon, or who accepted of inveſtitures from lay- 
men. Henry, who expected, in his preſent delicate fitua- 
tion, to reap great advantages from the authority and 
popularity of Anſelm, durſt not infiſt on his demand ©: 
He only defired that the controverſy might be ſuſpended ; 
and that meſſengers might be ſent to Rome, in order to 
accommodate matters with the pope, and obtain his con- 
firmation of the laws and cuſtoms of England. 


Tun immediately occurred an important affair, in 


thority of Anſelm. Matilda, daughter of Malcolm III. 
king of Scotland, and niece to Edgar Atheling, had, on 
her father's death, and the ſubſequent revolutions in the 
Scottiſh government, been brought to England, and edu- 
cated under her aunt, Chriftina, in the nunnery of Rum- 
fey. This princeſs Henry purpoſed to marry ; but as ſhe 
might ariſe concerning the lawfulneſs of the act; and it 
behoved him to be very careful not to ſhock, in any par- 
ticular, the religious prejudices of his fubjefts. The af- 
| fair was examined by Anſelm in 2 council of the prelates 
and nobles, which was ſummaned at Lambeth : Matilda 
there proved, that ſhe had put on the veil, not with 2 
view of entering into a religious life, but merely in con- 
— — 
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time had been allowed for theſe virtues to produce their . 
full efeS, would have fecured him poſſeffion of the 
crown, ran great hazard of being fruftrated by the fud- 
den appearance of Robert, who returned to 3 
about 2 month after the death of his brother William. 

He took pollefion, without oppoſition, of that dutchy ; 
and immediately made preparations for recovering Eng- 
had, of which, during his abſence, he had, by Henry's 
intrigues, been f© unjuſtly defrauded. The great fame 
which he had acquired in the Eaft, forwarded his preten- 
fions; and the Norman barons, fenkible of the conſe- 
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quences, expreſſed the fame diſcontent at the ſeparation 


i ihe detchy nd kingiom, which had appiancd on the 
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acceifion of William. Robert de Beleſme, earl of Shrewſ- 


bury and Arundel, William de la Warrenne, earl of Sur- 


rey, Arnulf de Montgomery, Walter Giffard, Robert de 
Pontefrat, Robert de Mallet, Y'vo de Grentmeſnil, and 
many others of the principal nobility , invited Robert 
to make an attempt upon England, and promiſed, on his 
landing, to join him with all their forces. Even the ſea- 
men were aſſected with the general popularity of his 
name, and they carried over to him the greater part of a 
fleet, which had been equipped to oppoſe his paſſage. 
Henry, in this extremity, began to be apprehenſive for his 
iſe, as well as for his crown ; and had recourſe to the 
ſuperſtition of the people, in order to oppoſe their ſenti- 
ment of juſtice. He paid diligent court to Anſelm, whoſe 
ſanctity and wiſdom be pretended to revere. He conſulted 
him in all difficult emergencies ; ſeemed to be governed 
by him in every meaſure ; promiſed a ſtrict regard to ec- 
cleſiaſtical privileges; profeſſed a great attachment to 
Rome, and a reſolution of perſevering in an implicit obe- 
dience to the decrees of councils, and to the will of the 
ſovereign pontiff. By theſe careſſes and declarations, he 
entirely gained the confidence of the primate, whoſe in- 
were of the utmoſt ſervice to him in his preſent fitua- 
tion. Anſelm fcrupled not to affure the nobles of the 
king's fincerity in thoſe profeffions which he made, of 
avoiding the tyrannical and oppreſſive government of his 
father and brother : He even rode through the ranks of 


the army, recommended to rhe ſoldiers the defence of their 


prince, repreſented the duty of keeping their oaths of al- 
legiance, and prognoſticated to them the greateſt happi- 
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ntfs from the government of fo wiſe and juſt a ſovereign. © 3 A P. 
By this expedient, joined to the influence of the earls of 
Warwie and Mailent, of Roger Bigod, Richard de Red- »10-- 
vers, and Robert Fitz-Hamon, powerful barons, who ftill 
in the king's intereſts, and marched, with ſeeming union 
and firmneſs, to oppoſe Robert, who had landed with his 
forces at Portſmouth. 

Tus two armics lay in fight of each other for ſome 
days without coming to action; and both princes, being —_— 
apprehenſive of the event, which would probably be de- 
cifive, hearkened the more willingly to the counſels of 
Anſelm and the other great men, who mediated an ac- 
commodation between them. After employing ſome ne- 
gociation, it was agreed, that Robert ſhould refign his 
pretenſions to England, and receive in lieu of them an 
annual penſion of 3000 marks; that if either of the 
princes died without iſſue, the other ſhould ſucceed to bis 
dominions ; that the adherents of cach ſhould be par- 
doned, and reftored to all their poſſeſſions either in Nor- 
mandy or England ; and that neither Robert nor Henry 


ſhould thenceforth encourage, receive, or protect the ene - 
mies of the other *. 


Tuns treaty, though calculated fo much for Henry's 112% 
advantage, he was the firſt to violate. He reſtored indeed 
the eflates of all Robert's adherents; but was ſecretly 
determined, that noblemen fo powerful and ſo ill affected, 
who had both inclination and ability to diſturb his go- 
vernment, ſhould not long remain unmoleſted in their 
preſent opulence and grandeur. He began with the carl 
of Shrewſbury, who was watched for ſome time by ſpies, 


_ and then indicted on 2 charge, conkiſting of forty-five 
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guilt, as well as the prejudices of his judges, and the 
power of his proſecutor, had recourſe to arms for defence : 
But being foon ſuppreſſed by the activity and addreſs of 
Henry, he was baniſhed the kingdom, and his great eſtate 
was confiſcated. His ruin involved that of his two bro- 
thers, Arnulf de Montgomery, and Roger earl of Lancaſ- 
tion of Robert de Pontefraft and Robert de Mallet, who 
had diſtinguiſhed themſelves among Robert's adherents. 
William de Warenne was the next victim: Even Wil- 
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Impunity, Node from him his very clothes, and proceeded enar 
thence to praftiſe every ſpecies of extortion on his 


tration alone could have reftrained, gave reins to 


government reſpectable, or to redreſs the 
grievances of the Normans ; he was only attentive to ſup- 
port his own partizans, and to increaſe their number dy 
every art of bribery, intrigue, and infiuation. Having 
found, in a viſit which he made to that 
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© 4.4 P. poſſefionof Normandy. Robert was at laſt rouned from 
I , his lethargy; and being fapported by the cart of Mor- 
2106. taigne and Nobert de Nene, the King's inveterate ene - 


on the enemy, made near ten thouſand priſoners ; among 
whom was duke Robert himfelf, and all the moſt conk- 
derable barons who adhered to his intereſts *. This vic- 
tory was followed by the final reduction of Normandy : 
Roben immediately ſubmitted to the conqueror : Falaiſe, 
after ſome negotiation, opened its gates ; and by this ac- 
quiſition, beſides rendering himſelf maſter of an important 
fortreſs, he got into his hands prince William, the only 
fon of Robert : He aſſembled the flates of Normandy ; 
and having received the homage of all the vaffals of the 


ther's donations, 
he returned into England, and carried along with him the 
duke as priſoner. That unfortunate prince was detained 
in cuſtody during the remainder of his life, which was 
no lefs than twenty-cight years, and he died in the caſtle 
of Cardiff in Glamorganſhire ; happy if, without lohng 
his liberty, be could have relinquiſhed that power, which 
he was not qualified either to hold or exerciſe. Prince 
William was committed to the care of Helie de St. Saen, 
who had married Robert's natural daughter, and who 


_ © if, Hunt. p. 37%» M. Paris, p. 43. Brompton, p. 1002- 
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CH AP. and the inclinations of almoſt all the barons thwarted, | 


hs yet the authority of Lanfranc, the primate, had gee- 
2107. yailed over all other conſiderations : His own caſe, which 


was flill more unfavourable, afforded an inflance in 
ence and authority. Theſe recent examples, while they 
made him cautious not to offend that powerful body, 
convinced him, at the ſame time, that it was extremely 
his intereſt to retain the former prerogative of the crown 
in filling offices of ſuch vaſt importance, and to check 
the ecclefiaſtics in that independence to which they viſibly 

The choice which his brother, in a fit of 
penitence, had made of Anſelm, was fo far unfortunate 
to the king's pretenfions, that this prelate was celebrated 
for his piety and seal, and auſterity of manners; and 
gnoſticated no great knowledge of the world or depth of 
policy, he was, on that very account, 2 more dangerous 
inflrument in the hands of politicians, and retained 2 

greater aſcendant over the bigoted populace. The pru- 
dence and temper of the king appear in nothing more 
conſpicuous than in the management of this delicate 
affair; where he was always ſenſible that it had become 
neceſlary for him to riſque his whole crown, in order to 
preſerve the moſt invaluable jewel of it”. 

AnszLM had no ſooner returned from baniſhment, 
than his refuſal to do homage to the king raiſed a diſpute, 
which Henry evaded at that critical juncture, by pro- 
mifing to ſend a meſſenger, in order to compound the 
matter with Paſcal II. who then filled the papal thyone. 
an abſolute refuſal of the king's demands *; and that 
fortified by many reaſons, which were well qualified to 
operate on the underſtandings of men in thoſe ages- 
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C H A P. that the pretenſfion of kings to confer benefices was the 


Hun v had now no other expedient than to ſuppreſs 
the letter addreſſed to himſelf, and to perſuade the three 


bury, and to inveſt the new biſhops in the uſual manner v. 
But Anſelm, who, as he had good reaſon, gave no credit 
to the afſeveration of the king's meſſengers, refuſed not 
only to conſecrate them, but even to communicate with 
them; and the biſhops themſelves, finding how odious 
they were become, returned to Henry the enſigns of their 
king and the primate : The former, notwithſtanding the 
Prudence and moderation of his temper, threw out me- 
naces againſt ſuch as ſhould pretend to oppoſe him in 
exerting the ancient prerogatives of his crown: And 
Anſelm, ſenſible of his own dangerous ſituation, defired 
leave to make a journey to Rome, in order to lay the caſc 
before the ſovereign pontiff. Henry, well pleaſed to rid 
himſelf, without violence, of fo inflexible an antagoniſt, 
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readily granted him permiſſion. The prelate was attended © 2 P. 
16 the ſhore by infinite multitudes, not only monks — 
clergymen, but people of all ranks, who ferupled not np 
in this manner to declare for their primate againſt their 
ſovereign, and who regarded his departure as the final 
abolition of religion and true picty in the kingdom *. 
The king, however, ſeized all the revenues of his fee ; 
and fent William de Warelwaft to negotiate with Paſcal, 
and to find fome means of accommodation in this delicate 
affair. 

Tin Exglifh minifter told Paſcal, that his maſter 
would rather Joſe his crown, than part with the right of 
granting inveſlitures. © And I,” replied Paſcal, © would 
« rather lee my head than allow him to retain it *.” 
Henry ſecretly prohibited Anſelm from returning, unleſs 
he refolved to conform himſelf to the laws and uſages of 
the kingdom; and the primate- took up his refidence at 
Lyons, in expefiation that the king would at laßt be 
obliged to yield the point, which was the preſent object 
of controverſy between them. Soon after, he was per- 
mitted to return to his monaſtery at Bec in Normandy ; 
and Henry, befides reftoring to him the revenues of his 
ſee, treated him with the greateſt reſpect, and held ſeveral 
conferences with him, in order to foften his 1 
and bend him to fubmifion *®. The people of England, 
who thought all differences now accommodated, were 
inclined to blame their primate for abſenting himſelf fo 
long from his charge ; and he daily received letters from 
his partizans, repreſenting the neceffity of his ſpeedy 

return. The total extinftion, they told him, of religion 

and Chriſtianity was likely to enſue from the want of his 
facherly care: The moſt hocking cuſtoms prevail in 
England: And the dread of his ſeverity being now 
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exorbitant pretenſions. Nonſenſe paſſed for demonſira- © 3.4 P. 
ton > The mot criminal means were fanfliked by the ____ 
giety of the end: Treaties were not fuppoſed to be 29 
binding, where the intereſts of God were concerned : 
The ancient laws and cuſtoms of ftates had no authority 
againſt a divine right: Impudent forgeries were received 
25 authentic monuments of antiquity : And the cham- 
pions of holy church, if fucceſsful, were celebrated as 
heroes ; if unfortunate, were worſhipped as martyrs ; and 
all events thus turned out equally to the advantage of 
was, in the courſe of this very controverſy concerning 
inveſtituces, involved in circumſtances, and neceſſitated 
to follow a conduct, which would have drawn diſgrace 
and ruin on any temporal prince that had been fo unfor- 
tunate as to fall into a like fituation. His perſon was 
ſeized by the emperor Henry V. and he was obliged, by 
2 formal treaty, to reſign to that monarch the right of 
granting inveſtitures, for which they had fo long contend- 
ed . In order to add greater ſolemnity to this agreement, 
the emperor and pope communicated together on the fame 
dalle; one half of which was given to the prince, the 
other taken by the pontiff : The moſt tremendous impre - 
cations were publicly denounced on either of them who 
fhould violate the treaty ; Yet no foocner did Paſcal re- 
cover his liberty, than he revoked all his conceſſions, and 
pronounced the ſentence of excommunication againſt the 
emperor, who, in the end, was obliged to ſubmit to the 
terms required of him, and to yield up all his pretenhons, 
which he never could reſume *. 

Tus king of England had very nearly fallen into the 
fame dangerous fituation : Paſcal had already excommu- 
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his preten- 
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ſentence; and he ſuſpended the blow only to give him 
Jeifure to prevent it by a timely fubmiffion. The malcon- 
tents waited impatiently for the opportunity of diſturb. 
ing his government by conſpiracies and infurreftions* : 
The king's beſt friends were anxious at the proſpect of 
an incident, which would fet their religious and civil 
duties at variance: And the counteſs of Blois, his fiſter, 
2 princeſs of piety, who had great influence over him, 
was affrightened with the danger of her brother's eternal 
damnation * Henry, on the other hand, feemed deter- 
mined to run all hazards, rather than reſign a prerogative 
of fuch importance, which had been enjoyed by all his 
predeceſſors ; and it feemed probable, from his great pru- 
dence and abilities, that he might be able to ſuſtain his 
rights, and finally prevail in the conteſt. While Paſcal 
and Henry thus ſtood mutually in awe of each other, it 
was the more eaſy to bring about an accommodation 
between them, and to find a medium, in which they 
might agree. | 

Bron biſhops took poſſeſſon of their dignities, they 
had formerly been accuſtomed to paſs through two cerc- 
monies : They received from the hands of the fovereign 
a ring and croker, as ſymbols of their office ; and this 
was called their :vefiture : They alſo made thoſe ſub- 
miſſions to the prince, which were required of vaſfals by 
the rites of the feudal law, and which received the name 
of hemage. And as the king might refuſe, both to grant 
the invefiture and to receive the heamage, though the 
chapter had, by fome canons of the middle age, been 
endowed with the „K the ſovereign had 
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and of receiving homage": "The emperors 


in time involve the whole : And the king, anxious to pro- 
cure an eſcape from a very dangerous ſituation, was con- 
tent to retain ſome, though 2 more precarious authority, 


pope allowed Anfelm to communicate with the prelates 
who had already received inveſtitures from the crown; 
and he only required of them fome ſubmiſſions for their 


paſt miſconduft He alſo granted Anſelm 2 plenary 
power of remedying every other diſorder, which, he faid, 
mightaciſe from the barbarouſneſs of the country. Such 
was the idea which the popes then entertained of the 
Engliſh ; and nothing can be a ftronger proof of the mi- 
ferable ignorance in which that people were then plunged, 
than that a man, who fat on the papal throne, and who 


5 Eadmen, p. gs. W. Mal. p. 263 Sim. Dunclm. p. 230. 

k Fadmer, p. gs. W. Mala. p. 264. 227. Hoveden, p. 47% M. Paris, 
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had equally deprived laymen of the rights of granting Cn, 
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e H AP. ſubbifted by abfurdities and nonſente, ſhould think him. 
— Rf intidied to treat them 2s barbarians. 
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Dun mec the courſe of theſe controverſies, a fynod was 
held at Weſtminſter, where the king, intent only on the 
main diſpute, allowed fome canons of lefs importance to 
be enacted, which tended to promote the uſurpations of 
the clergy. The celibacy of priefis was enjoined; 2 
point which it was ſtill found very difficult to carry into 
execution : And even laymen were not allowed to marry 
within the ſeventh degree of affinity”. By this contri- 
vance the pope augmented the profits which he reaped 
from granting diſpenſations ; and likewiſe thoſe from di- 
vorces. For as the art of writing was then rare, and 
pariſh regiſters were not regularly kept, it was not eaſy 
to aſcertain the degrees of affinity even among people of 
rank; and any man, who had money fufficient to pay for 
it, might obtain a divorce, on pretence that his wife was 
more nearly related to him than was permitted by the 
canons. The fynod alſo paſſed a vom, probibiting the 
kity from wearing long hair*®. The averſion of the 
clergy to this mode was not confined to England. When 


te panel 6. paid Gale dls in 2 decent form. 


though he would not refign his prerogatives to 
parted with his hair: He cut it in 
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timent : But the injuttice of bis ufurpation was the ſource © 77 AF. 
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. to go over to Normandy, where he refided two years. 
2210 with no memorable event, and produced only flight frir- 
miſhes on the frontiers, agreeably to the weak condition 

of the ſovercigns in that age, whenever their ſubjects 

were not rouzed by fome great and urgent occaſion, 
Henry, by contracting his eldeſt fon, William, to the 
daughter of Fulk, detached that prince from the alliance, 
and obliged the others to come to an accommodation with 
him. This peace was not of long duration. His ne- 
phew, William, retired to the court of Baldwin, ear! of 
Flanders, who eſpouſed his cauſe ; and the king of France, 
having foon after, for other reaſons, joined the party, 2 
new war was kindled in Normandy, which produced no 
event more memorable than had attended the former. At 
ft the death of Baldwin, who was flain in an action near 
Eu, gave fome reſpite to Henry, and enabled him to carry 
Lawns, finding himfelf unable to wreſt Normandy 
from the king by force of arms, had recourſe to the dan- 
gerous expedient of applying to the ſpiritual power, and 
— the ecclefaltics > pretence to interpale in the 
temporal concerns of princes. He carried young Wil- 
lam to a general council, which was aſſembled at Rheims 
by pope Calixtus II. preſented the Norman prince to 
of Henry, craved the aſſiſtance of the church for reinſtat- 
enormity of detaining in captivity ſo brave a prince as Ro- 
bert, one of the moſt eminent champions of the crof, 
and who, by that very quality, was placed under the 
immediate protection of the holy fee. Henry knew how 
to defend the rights of his crown with vigour, and yet 
with dexterity. He had ſent over the Engliſh biſhops to 
this ſynod; % 
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F any farther claims were flared by the pope or the eccle- en 4 r. 
ſaltics, he was determined to adhere to the laws and . 
ws of England, and maintain the prerogatives . 


mitted to him by his predeceffors. © Go,” faid he to them 

« ſalute the pope in my name; hear his apoſtolical pre- 
„ cepts ; but take care to bring none of his new inven- 
* tions into my kingdom.” Finding, however, that it 
would be eafier for him to che than oppoſe the efforts of 
Calixtus, he gave his ambaſſadors orders to gain the pope 
and his favourites by liberal preſents and promiſes. The 
complaints of the Norman prince were thenceforth heard 
with great coldneſs by the council ; and Calixtus con- 


felled, after a conference, which he had the fame ſummer 


with Henry, and when that prince probably renewed his 
preſents, that, of all men whom he had ever yet been 
acquainted with, he was, beyond compariſon, the moſt 
eloquent and perſuaſive. 
Tux warlike meaſures of Lewis proved as ineffectual 28 
his intrigues. He had laid a ſcheme for furprifing Noyon ; 
but Henry, having received intelligence of the deſign, 
marched to the relief of the place, and ſuddenly attacked 
the French at Brenneville, as they were advancing to- 


wards it. A harp conflift enfucd ; where prince Wil- 


lam behaved with great bravery, and the king himſelf 
was in the moſt imminent danger» He was wounded in 


the head by Criſpin, a gallant Norman officer, who had 


followed the fortunes of William * ; but being rather ani- 


mated than terrified by the blow, he immediately beat his 
antagoniſt to the ground, and fo encouraged his troops 
by the example, that they put the French to total rout, 


/ and had very nearly taken their king priſoner. The dig- 


nity of the perſons engaged in this ſkirmiſh, rendered it 
the moſt memorable action of the war: For, in other re- 
en, it was not of great importance. There were nine 


* H. Hunt, p. 385. M. Paris, p-.47 r. 
Vos. I. 2 


en r. hundred horſemen, who fought on both fides ; yet were 
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I there ouly two perſons flain. The reſt were defended by 
121%» that heavy armour, worn by the cavalry in thoſe times*. 


= 


An accommodation foon after enſued between the kings 
of France and England; and the intereſts of young Wil- 
Lam wene extively negiatied im it. | 


W 
balanced by a domeſtic calamity which befel him. His 
only fon, William, had now reached his eighteenth 
year ; and the king, from the facility with which he 
bimſelf had uſurped the crown, dreading that a like re- 
volution might fubvert his family, had taken care to have 
him recognized ſucceſſor by the flates of the kingdom, 
and had carried him over to Normandy, that he might 
receive the homage of the barons of that dutchy. The 
king, on his return ſet fail from Barfleur, and was ſoon 
carried by a fair wind out of fight of had. The prince 
was detained by ſome accident ; and his failors, as well 
as their captain, Thomas Fitz-Stephens, having ſpent the 
interval in drinking, were ſo fluſtered, that, being in a 
hurry to follow the king, they heedlefaly carried the ſhip 
on a rock, where ſhe immediately foundered. William 
was put into the long- boat, and had got clear of the ſhip; 
when hearing the cries of his natural fiſter, the counteſs 
of Perche, he ordered the feamen to row back in hopes of 
faving ber: But the numbers, who then crowded in, 
foon funk the boat ; and the prince with all his retinue 
periſhed. Above a hundred and forty young noblemen, 
of the principal families of England and Normandy, were 
loſt on this occaſion. A butcher of Rowen was the only 
perſon on board who eſcaped : He clung to the maſt, 
and was taken up next morning by fiſhermen. Fitz- 


* Order. Vital, p. 3546 » Lim, Dugclm. p. 242 Alured 
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i * 0 4 not now any legitimate iſſue; except one daughter, Ma- 
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tilda, whom, in 1110, he had betrothed, though only cight 
years of age *, to the emperor Henry V. and whom he 
had then ſent over to be educated in Germany ®. But as 
her abſence from the kingdom, and her marriage into a 
foreign family, might endanger the ſucceſſion, Henry, 
who was now a widower, was induced to marry, in hopes 
of having male heirs ; and he made his addreſſes to Adelais, 
daughter of Godfrey, duke of Lovaine, and niece of pope 
Calixtus, a young princeſs of an amiable perſon. But 
Adelais brought him no children ; and the prince, who 
was moſt likely to diſpute the ſucceſſion, and even the 
immediate poſſeſſiom of the crown, recovered hopes of 
ſubverting his rival, who had ſucceſſively ſeized all his 
patrimonial dominions. William, the fon of duke Ro- 
bert, was fi protefled in the French court; and as 
Henry's connections with the count of Anjou were broken 
off by the death of his fon, Fulk joined the party of the 
unfortunate prince, gave him his daughter in marriage, 
and aided him in raikng difturbances in Normandy. 
But Henry found the means of drawing off the count of 
Anjou, by forming anew with him 2 nearer connection 
than the former, and one more material to the intereſts of 
that count's family. "The emperor, his ſon-in-law, dy- 
ing without iſſue, he beſtowed his daughter on Geoffrey, 
the eldeſt fon of Fulk, and endeavoured to infure her fuc- 
ceſſion, by having her recognized heir to all his domi- 
nions, and obliging the barons both of Normandy and 
Eaghnd to fwear fealty to her. He hoped that the 
choice of this huſband would be more agreeable to all his 
ſudjects than that of the emperor ; as ſecuring them from 
the danger of falling under the dominion of a great and dii- 
+ © Checn,. San py 2254 W. p. 266. Order, Vital p. 83- 
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with the landgrave of Alface, his competitor for Flan- 


HENRY I. 


reduce their country to the rank of 2 province: But the CYSn 
barons were dilpleaſed, that a ſtep fo material to national 2. 


intereſts had been taken without conſulting them © ; and 
S 
ſeemed probable, nephew's might gai 
Py tl want greys ahfrag 
of power, which that prince acquired a little after, tended 
to render his pretenfions ftill more dangerous. Charles, 
carl of Flanders, being aſſaſſinated during the celebration 
of divine fervice, king Lewis immediately put the young 
prince in poſſeſſion of that county, to which he had pre- 
_ RE, wife to 
the Conqueror. But William ſurvived a very little time 


this piece of good fortune, which ſeemed to open the way | 


to ill farther proſperity. He was killed in a frirmiſh 


ders; and his death put an end, for the preſent, to the 
jealouſy and inquietude of Henry. 
Tus chief merit of this monarch's government conſiſts 
in the profound tranquillity which he eſtabliſhed and main- 
tained throughout all his dominions during the greater 
part of his reign. The mutinous barons were retained in 
ſubjeftion ; and his ncighbours, in every attempt which 
they made upon him, found him fo well prepared, th:t 
they were diſcouraged from continuing or renewing their 
enterprizes. In order to repreſs the incurſions of the 
Welſh, he brought over ſome Flemings in the year 2111, 
and ſettled them in Pembrokeſhire, where they long main- 
tained a different language, and cuſtoms, and manners, 
from their neighbours. Though his government feems 
to have been arbitrary in England, it was judicious and 
prudent ; and was as little oppreſſive as the neceſlity of his 


c W. Malm. p. 475 The nen of Waverly, p, 359, ſays that the king 
amed and obtained the conſent of all the barons, 
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CH AP. affairs would permit. He wanted not attention to the | 
redreſs of grievances ; and hiftorians mention in particu- 
2225, hag the levying of purveyance, which he endeavoured to 
moderate and reſtrain. The tenants in the king's demeſne | 
lands were at that time obliged to fupply gratis the court 
with proviſions, and to furniſh carriages on the fame hard 
terms, when the king made a progreſs, as he did fre- 
quently, into any of the counties. "Theſe exaftions were 
fo grievous, and levied in fo licentious a manner, that 
the farmers, when they heard of the approach of the 
court, often deſerted their houſes, as if an enemy had in- 
vaded the country *; and ſheltered their perfons and fa- 
milies in the woods, from the infults of the king's retinue. 
Henry prohibited thoſe enormities, and puniſhed the per- 
ſons guilty of them by cutting off their band, legs, or 
other members*. But the prerogative was perpetual ; the 
remedy applied by Henry was temporary ; and the violence 
itſelf of this remedy, fo far from giving ſecurity to the 
people, was only a proof of the ferocity of the govern- 
ment, and threatened a quick return of like abuſes. 


Oun great and difficult object of the king's prudence 
was the guarding againſt the encroachments of the court 
of Rome, and protecting the liberties of the church of 
England. The pope, in the year 2101, had fent Guy, 
archbiſhop of Vienne, as legate into Britain; and though - 
he was the firſt that for many years had appeared there in 
that character, and his commiſſion gave general furprize *, 
the king, who was then in the commencement of his 
reign, and was involved in many difficulties, was obliged 
to ſubmit to this encroachment on his authority. But in 
the year 1116, Anfclm, abbot of St. Sabas, who was 
coming over with a like legantine commiſſion, was pro- 
© Faduner, p-94, Chron, San + 212, * Eadmer, p. 94- 
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| kibited from entering the kingdom t; and pope Caliztus, ene“ 


who in his turn was then labouring under many diffieul- 


8 
ties, by reaſon of the pretenſfions of Gregory, an anti- 3. 


pope, was obliged to promiſe, that he never would for the 
future, except when folicited by the king himſelf, ſend 
any legate into England. Notwithſtanding this engage- 
ment, the pope, as ſoon as he had ſuppreſſed his antago- 
nit, granted the cardinal de Crema a lægantine commiſ- 
fron over that kingdom; and the king, who, by reaſon of 
his nephew's intrigues and invaſions, found himſelf at 
that time in a dangerous ſituation, was obliged to ſubmit 
to the exerciſe of this commiſſion '. A ſynod was called by 
the legate at London; where, among other canons, a vote 
paſſed, enacting ſevere penalties on the marriages of the 
clergy *. + The cardinal, in a public harangue, declared 
it to be an unpardonable enormity, that a prieſt ſhould 
dare to conſecrate and touch the body of Chrift imme- 
diately after he had riſen from the fide of a ftrumpet : For 
that was the decent appellation which he gave to the wives 
of the clergy. But it happened, that the very next 
night, the officers of juſtice, breaking into a diforder- 
by houſe, found the cardinal in bed with a courtezan'; 
an incident which threw ſuch ridicule upon him, that he 
immediately ftole out of the kingdom : The ſynod broke 
up; „ 
were worſe executed than ever. 

i ts cy eto > ca necks 
of concefions and encroachments, fent William, then 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, to remonſtrate with the court 


© Hoveden, p. 474- d Eadmes, p. 125. 237» 238. © 

1 Chron. Sax. p. 229. * Sehn. Conc. vob. id. p. 34. 

5 Hoveden, p. 47S. M. Paris, p. G. Math. Weſt. ad ann. 2124. R. 
Huntingdon, p. 332. It is remarkable, that this hf writer, who was « 
clergyman as well as the others, makes an apology fcr ufing fuc h freedom with 
the fathers of the church; bot ſays, that the fa was notorious, and 6ught 
not to be concealed, * Chron. Sax. p. 234. 
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W—y—__} Of the Engl church. It was a uſual maxim withevery 


1128. 


pope, when he found that he could. not prevail in any 
pretenſion, to grant princes or ſtates a power which they 
had always exerciſed, to reſume at a proper juncture the 
claim which ſeemed to be reſigned, and to pretend, that 


= ſpecial indulgence of the Roman pontiff. After this 
manner, the pope, finding that the French nation would 
not admit his claim of granting inveſtitures, had paſſed a 
bull, giving the king that authority ; and he now prac- 
tiſed a like invention to clude the complaints of the king 
of England. He made the archbiſhop of Canterbury his 
legate, renewed his commiſſion from time to time, and 
ſill pretended, that the rights, which that prelate had 
ever exerciſed as metropolitan, were cnticely derived from 
the indulgence of the apoſtolic fee. The Englih princes, 
and Henry in particular, who were glad to avoid any im- 
mediage conteſt of ſo dangerous a nature, commonly ac- 
enind by Gain Tanes bs thaſk goateniinns of the coun 
of Rome 6. 


As every thing in England remained in tranquillity, 
Henry took the opportunity of paying a viſit to Norman- 
dy, to which he was invited, as well by his affetion for 
that country, as by his tenderneſs for his daughter, the 
empreſs Matilda, who was always his favourite. Some 
time after, that princeſs was delivered of a fon, who re- 
ceived the name of Henry; and the king, farther to en- 
ſure her ſueceſſion, made all the nobility of England and 
Normandy renew the cath of fealty, which they had al- 
ready fworn to her". The joy of this event, and the 
ſatisfaction which he reaped from his daughter's company, 


ges nets [WF] at the end of the volume. a W, Mala. p. 277+ 
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porſuits abated nothing of the activity and vigilance of 
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in Nermandy very agreeable to him* ; and he ſeemed de- © 7.4 Fe 
rermined to paſs the remainder of his days in that country ; Los 
when an incurfon of the Welſh obliged him to thiak of 8135 
ney, but was ſeized with a ſudden iilnefs at St. Dennis le 2 of Dee. 
Forment, from eating too plentifully of lampreys, a food 
fitution”. He died in the ſinty-ſeventh year of his age, Duh 
and the thirty-fifth of his reign; leaving by will his | 
davghter, Matilda, heir of all his dominions, without 

making any mention of her huſband Geoffrey, who had 

given him ſeveral cauſes of diſpleaſure d. 

Tuns prince was one of the moſt accompliſhed that has - 
filled the Engliſh throne, and poſlefied all the great qua- 
lities both of body and mind, natural and acquired, which 
could fit him for the high ſtation to which he attained. 
His perſon was manly, his countenance engaging, his 
eyes clear, ſerenc, and penetrating. The affability of his 
addreſs encouraged thoſe who might be overawed by the 
fenſe of his dignity or of his wiſdcm ; and though he 
often indulged his facetious humour, he knew how to 
temper it with diſcretion, and ever kept at a diſtance from 
dant even had he been born in a private ſtation ; and his 
perſonal bravery would have procured him reſpect, though 
it had been lefs ſupported by art and palicy. By his great 
progres in literature, he acquired the name of Beau-clerc, 
or the ſcholar : But his application to thoſe fedentary 


his government; and though the learning of that age was 
better fitted to corrupt than improve the underſtanding, 


© H. Hunt. p. 315. Þ H, Hunt. p. 355. M. Paris, p. 50. 
2 W. Malm. . 478. 4 


— and fupertiition which were thin fo Ay 
RE: 20 lent among men of letters. His temper was ſuſceptible 
33735 of the ſentiments as well of friendſhip as of refentment* ; 
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and his ambition, though high, might be deemed mode- 
rate and reaſonable, had not his conduft towards his 
brother and nephew, ſhowed that he was too much diſ- 
poſed to facrifice to it al} the maxims of jullice and 
equity. But the total incapacity of Robert for govern- 
ment aiforded his younger brother a reaſon or pretence for 
ſeizing the ſceptre both of England and Normandy ; and 
when violence and uſurpation are once begun, neceſſity 
obliges a prince to continue in the ſame criminal courſe, 
and engages him in meaſures, which his better judgment 
and ſounder principles would otherwiſe have induced him 
to rejet with warmth and indignation. 

Kine Henry was much added to women; and hiſ- 
fix daughters born to him*. Hunting was alſo one of 
his favourite amuſements ; and he exerciſed great rigour 
againſt thoſe who encroached on the royal foreſts, which 
were augmented during his reign, though their number 
and extent were already too great. To kill ſtag was as 
criminal as to murder a man: He made all the dogs be 
mutilated, which were kept on the borders of his foreſts : 
And he fometimes deprived his fubjefts of the liberty of 
hunting on their own lands, or even cutting their own 
woods. In other reſpedts, he executed juſtice, and that 
with rigour; the beſt maxim which a prince in that age 


could follow. Stealing was firſt made capital in this 


reign : Falſe coining, which was then a very common 
crime, and by which the money had been extremely debaſed, 


* Order. Vital. p. 80g, * Gul. Gemet. lib. 5. cap. 29. 
© W. p. 279%  » Sim. Dunekn, p, 23%. Brayton, 
p- 2000. Flor. Wigorn, p. 653. Hoveden, p. 47. * 
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was ſeverely puniſhed by Henry *. Near fifty criminals © 1, 4 F. 


though theſe puniſhments ſeem to have been exerciſed in 
2 manner ſomewhat arbitrary, they were grateful to the 
people, more attentive to preſent advantages, than jealous 
of general laws. There is a code, which paſſes under 
the name of Henry I. but the beſt antiquaries have agreed 
to think it ſpurious. It is however a very ancient com- 
pilation, and may be uſeful to inſtruct us in the manners 
and cuſtoms of the times. We learn from it, that a great 
mans, much to the advantage of the latter *. The deadly 
feuds and the liberty of private revenge, which had been 
avowed by the Saxon hws, were ſtill continued, and 
were not yet wholly illegal ”. 


Amond the laws, granted on the king's acceſſion, it is 
remarkable that the re-union of the civil and ecclefiaftical 


courts, as in the Saxon times, was cnacted *. But this 
law, like the articles of his charter, remained without ef- 
ſect, probably from the oppoſition of archbiſhop Anſelm. 
Henzy, on his acceſſion, granted a charter to London, 
which ſeems to have been the firſt ſtep towards rendering 
that city a corporation. By this charter, the city was 
empowered to keep the farm of Middleſex at three hun- 
dred pounds a year, to elect its own ſheriff and juſticiary, 
and to hold pleas of the crown; and it was exempted 
from Scot, Danegelt, trials by combat, and lodging the 
king's retinue. Theſe, with a confirmation of the pri- 
vileges of their court of Huſtings, wardmotes, and com- 
mon halls, and their liberty of hunting in Middleſex and 
Surrey, are the chief articles of this charter 


, » Sim. Dunclm. p. 2357. Bromgton, p. 1000. Hoveden, p. 471. Annal. 

Waverl. p. 149. * LE. Hen. . 6. 75, y LE. Hen. 4 32. 
® Selm N 205. Blackflone, vol. iii. p. 63, Coke, 2. lad. 20. 
3 Lambardi Archaionomia cx edit. Twiſden. Wilkins, p. 235. 
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of this kind were at one time hanged or mutilated; and . 
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agen | Tr is faid®, that this prince, from indulgence to his 
tenants, changed the rents of his demeſnes, which were 
2235 formerly paid in kind, into money; which was more ca- 
fily remitted to the Exchequer. But the great fcarcity of 
coin would render that commutation difficult to be exe- 
cuted, while at the ſame time proviſions could not be ſent 
to a diſtant quarter of the kingdom. "This affords a pro- 
bable reaſon, why the ancient kings of England fo fre- 
quently changed their place of abode : They carried their 
court from one palace to another, that they might conſume 
upon the ſpot the revenue of their ſeveral demeſnes. 


Þ Dial, de Scaccario, kb. 1. cap. 7+ 
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introduced their fucceſion to government and authority. 
"The failure, therefore, of male heirs to the kingdom of 
England and dutchy of Normandy, feemed to leave the 
facceffion open, without a rival, to the empreſs Matilda; 
and as Henry had made all his val in both ſtates 

fealty to her, he prefumed, that they would not 

be induced to depart at once from her hereditary 
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that prince bore to every one that had been fo fortunate 
| as to acquire his favour and good opinion. Henry, who 
I” + had betaken himlf to the ceclefinſtlical profeffion, was 


— aocrnigs acquired a new Connexion 


with the royal family of England ; as Mary, his wife's 
mother, was Gfler to David, the reigning king of Scot- 
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i Londoners ©. And though he dared 
not to take any ſteps towards his farther grandeur, left he 
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Te aalen of the clergy; and by performing the cere- 

—— my of his coronation, to put himſelf in polleGon of 
2235 the throne, from which, he was confident, it would not 

be eafy afterwards to expel him. His brother, the biſhop 
of Wincheſter, was uſeful to him in theſe capital articles: 
Having gained Roger, biſhop of Saliſbury, who, though 
he owed a great fortune and advancement to the favour 
of the late king, preſerved no fenſe of gratitude to that 
prince's family; he applied, in conjunction with that 
 prelate, to William, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and re- 
quired him, in virtue of his office, to give the royal 
undtion to Stephen. The primate, who, as all the others, 
had fworn fealty to Matilda, refuſed to perform this cere- 
mony z but his oppoſition was overcome by an expedient 
equally diſhonourable with the other ſteps by which this 
revolution was effected. Hugh Bigod, fieward of the 
houſchold, made oath before the primate, that the late 
king, on his death-bed, had ſhown a diſſatisfaction with 
his daughter Matilda, and had expreſſed his intention of 
leaving the count of Boulogne heir to all his dominions*. 
William, either believing or feigning to believe Bigod's 
anointed Stephen, and put the crown upon 
nad Decem. his head ; and from this religious ceremony, that prince, 
without any ſhadow either of hereditary title or conſent 

of the nobility or people, was allowed to proceed to the 

exerciſe of ſovereign authority. Very few barons attended 
his coronation © ; but none oppoſed his uſurpation, how- 
ever unjuſt or flagrant. The ſentiment of religion, which, 
if corrupted into ſuperſtition, has often lietle efficacy 
in fortifying the duties of civil ſociety, was not affefted 
by the multiplied caths taken in favour of Matilda, 
and only rendered the people obedient to a prince, who 
was countenanced by the clergy, and who had received 


4 Math. Paris, p. gr. Diceto, p- $0; Chron, Duaf, p. 25 - 
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terrors of religion, procured a bull from Rome, whi 
in poll en of the throne, and pleaſed with an ap- 


| f Such dees was formerly laid on the rite of corvnation, that the monkith 
writers never give any prince the title of king, till he is crowned ; though 
he had for ſome time been in poſT.ffion ot the crown, and exure.ſe} all the 
powers of ſovereignty. 
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tumate in Normandy as they had been in England, The 
Norman nobility, moved by an hereditary animoſity 
againſt the Angevins, fuſt applied to Theobald, count of 
Blois, Stephen's elder brother, for protection and aſſiſt- 
ance; but hearing afterwards, that Stephen had got 
policthon of the Engliſh crown, and having many of them 
the ſame reaſons as formerly for defiring a continuance 
of their union with that kingdom, they transferred their 
allegiance to Stephen, and put him in poſſeſſiom of their 
government. Lewis the younger, the reigning king of 
France, accepted the homage of Euſtace, Stephen's eldeſt 
fon, for the dutchy ; and the more to corroborate his con- 
nexiens with that family, he betrothed his ſiſter, Con- 
ftantia, to the young prince. The count of Blois r: 
all his pretenhons, and received, in lieu of them, an 
annual penſion of two thouſand marks; and Geoffrey 
himſelf was obliged to conclude 2 truce for two years 
with Stephen, on condition of the king's paying him, 
during that time, = penſion of five e 
phen, who had taken 2 journey 


Ste- 


to Normandy, finiſhed 
SRC tie tn pn.” 26d os MR ans 


w England. 

Nona v, earl of Glocefter, natural fon of the Jes 
king, was a man of honour and abilities; and as he was 
much attached to the intereſts of his ſiſter, Matilda, and 
zealous for the lineal fucceflion, it was chiefly from his 
intrigues and reſiſtance that the king had reaſon to dread 
a new revolution of government. This nobleman, who 
was in Normandy when be received intelligence of Ste- 
phen's acceſſion, found himfelf much embarraſſed con- 


 Hoguliiad, p. 359- 3'3- eur 
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appeared to him diffonoutable, and 2 breach of his cath 

ts Matilda: To refuſe giving this pledge of his fidelity 
was to baniſh himſelf from England, and be totally inca- 
to their reſtoration”. He offered Stephen to do him 
homage and to take the oath of fealty ; but with an ex- 
preſs condition, that the king ſhould maintain all his 
fipulations, and ſhould never invade any of Robert's 
rights or dignities : And Stephen, though ſenfible that 
this reſerve, fo unuſual in itſelf, and ſo unbefitting the duty 
of a ſudject, was meant only to afford Robert a pretence 
for 2 revolt on the firſt favourable opportunity, was 
obliged, by the numerous friends and retainers of that 
nobleman, to receive him on thoſe terms. The clergy, 
who could ſcarcely, at this time, be deemed ſubjects to 
the crown, imitated that dangerous example: They 
annexed to their oaths of allegiance this condition, that 
they were only bound fo long as the king defended the 
eccleſiaſtical liberties, and ſupported the diſcipline of the 
church”. The barons, in return for their 
exaQted terms ſtill more deſtructive of public peace, as 
well as of royal authority: Many of them required the 
right of fortifying their caſtes, and of putting themſelves 
in a poſture of defence ; and the Ring found himſelf totally 
unable to refuſe his conſent to this exorbitant demand *. 

All England was immediately filled with thoſe lortueſſes, 
which the noblemen garriſoned either with their vaſſals, 
or with licentious foldiers, who flocked to them from all 
quarters. Unbounded rapine was exerciſed upon the 
people for the maintenance of theſe troops; and private 
_ I Malmeſ p, 279. = hid. 1. , pe . * W. Malm, 
* 179. © Ibid. p. 50. 
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Dor Stephen was not of a diſpoſition to fubmit long 
to theſe uſurpations, without making ſome effort for the 
recovery of royal authority. Finding that the legal pre- 
rogatives of the crown were reſiſted and abridged, he was 
alſo tempted to make his power the fole meaſure of his 
conduct; and to violate all thoſe conceſſions, which he 
himſelf had made on his acceſſion , as well as the ancient 
privileges of his fubjefts. The mercenary foldiers, who 


„ Trivet, p. 2g. Gul. Neub. p. 372. hun- Heming, p» 487, 
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conditions, which had been annexed to the oath of 
on by that nobleman”. David, king of Scotland, 


1238. 


appeared at the head of an army in defence of his niece's ns 


title, and penetrating into Yorkſhire, committed the 


join him ; and 
William car] of Albemarle, Robert de Ferrers, William 
Piercy, Robert de Brus, Roger Moubray, Ilbert Lacey, 
Walter FEfpec, powerful barons in thoſe parts, aſſembled 
an army, with which they encamped at North- Allerton, 
and awaited the arrival of the enemy. A great battle 


was here fought, called the battle of the Standard, from 2 A=gt- 


and carried along with the army as a military enſign. 
The king of Scots was defeated, and be himſelf, as well 
2 his fon Henry, narrowly leaped falling into the hands 
of the Engliſh. This ſucceſs overawed the malcontents 
in England, and might have given ſome ſtability to Ste- 
phen”s throne, had he not been fo elated with proſperity 
25 to engage in a controverſy with the clergy, who were 
at that time an overmatch for any monarch. | 

Tnovon the great power of the church, in ancient 
times, weakened the authority of the crown, and inter- 
rupted the courſe of the laws, it may be doubted, whe- 


rather advantageous that ſome limits were ſet to the power 


W. Malm. p. 30, . 
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422 * and that men were taught to pay regard to ſome principles 
w—— and privileges. The chic; misformne was, that the pre- 


2139. 


hates, on fome occaſions, acted entirely as barons, em- 
ployed military power againſt their ſovereign or their 
neighbours, and thereby often encreaſed thoſe diſorders 
which it was their duty to repreſs. The biſhop of Sali“ 
bury, in imitation of the nobility, had built two ſtrong 
caſtles, one at Sherborne, another at the Devizes, and 
had laid the foundations of a third at Malmeſbury: His 


nephew, Alexander, biſhop of Lincoln, had erefted a 


fortreſs at Newark: And Stephen, who was now ſenſi- 


ble from experience of the miſchiefs attending theſe multi- 
plied citadels, refolved to begin with deſtroying thoſe of 
the clergy, who by their function ſeemed leſs intitled than 
the barons to ſuch military ſecurities*. Making pretence 
of a fray, which had ariſen in court between the retinue 
of the biſhop of Saliſbury and that of the earl of Britanny, 
he ſeized both that prelate and the biſhop of Lincoln, 
threw them into priſon, and obliged them by menaces to 
deliver up thoſe places of ſtrength which they had latciy 
erected. 

Haun v, biſhop of Wiachefier, the king's brother, 
being armed with a legantine commithon, now conceived 
himſelf to be an eecleſiaſtical ſovereign no lefs powerful 
than the civil; and forgetting the ties of blood which 
connected him with the king, he reſolved to vindicate the 
clerical privileges, which, he preterded, were here openly 
viokated. He aſſembled a fynod at Weſtminſter, and 
there complained of the impiety of Stephen's meaſures, 
church, and had not awaited the ſentence of a ſpiritual 
court, by which alone, he 2ffirmed, they could lawfully 
be tried and condemned, if their conduct had any wite 
meri i *, The (nod ventured to 
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ſend 2 ſummons to the king, charging him to appear be- © 8 7. 
fore them, and to juſtify his meaſures ; and Stephen, Ca. _ . .- 
inflead of reſenting this indignity, ſent Aubrey de Vers 2239 
to plead his cauſe before that aſſembly. De Vere accuſed 

the two prelates of treaſon and fedition ; but the fynod 

refuled to try the cauſe, or cxamine their condud, till 

thoſe cafiles, of which they had been diſpoilefſed, were 
previouily reftored to hem. The biſhop of Saliſbury 
declared, that he would appeal to the pope ; and had not 

Stephen and his partizans employed menaces, and even 

ſhown a diſpoſition of executing violence by the hands of 

the foldiery, affairs had inſtantly come to extremity be- 

tween the crown and the mitre ”. 

Winz this quarrel, joined to fo many other grie- | 
vanceh, encreaſed the difcontents among the people, the 
empreſs, invited by the opportunity, and ſecretly en- 
couraged by the legate himfelf, landed in England, with $24 Sexe. 
Robert earl of Gloceſter, and a retinue of 2 hundred is favour of 
and forty knights. She fixed her refidence at Arundel! 
caſtle, whoſe gates were opened to her by Adelais, the 
queen-dowager, now married to William de Albini, earl 
of Suſſex; and ſhe excited by meſſengers her partizans to 
take arms in every county of England. Adelais, who 
had expeSted that her daughter-in-law would have in- 
vaded the kingdom with a much greater force, became 
apprehenſfive of danger; and Matilda, to cafe her of her 
fears, removed firſt to Briftol, which belonged to her fi 
brother Robert, thence to Gloceſter, where ſhe remained : 
under the protection of Milo, a gallant nobleman in thoſe # 
parts, who had embraced her cauſe. Soon after, Geof- ix 
frey Talbot, Willian Mohun, Ralph Lovel, William 
Fitz- John, Willian Fitz-Alan, Paganell, and many 
other barons, declared for her ; and her party, which was 
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22 * generally favoured in the kingdom, ſeemed every day to 
. ground upon that of her antagonift. nl 
2239.  Winr we to rwlate all the military events tranknitted 
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to us by contemporary and authentic hiſtorians, it would 
be cafy to ſwell our accounts of this reign into 2 large 
volume : But thoſe incidents, fo little memorable in 
themſelves, and fo confuſed both in time and place, could 
aſſord neither inſtruction nor entertainment to the reader. 
It fuſfices to fay, that the war was ſpread into every 
quarter ; and that thoſe turbulent barons, who had already 
ſhaken off, in a great meaſure, the reſtraint of govern- 
ment, having now obtained the pretence of a public 
cauſe, carried on their devaſtations with redoubled fury, 
exerciſed implacable vengeance on each other, and fet no 
bounds to their opprefions over the people. The 
of the nobility were become receptacles of rob- 
bers; who, fallying forth day and night, committed ſpoil 
on the open country, on the villages, and even on the 
cities 3 put the captives to torture, in order to make them 
reveal their treaſures ; fold their perſons to ſlavery; and 
ſet fire to their houſes, after they had pillaged them of 
every thing valuable. The fierceneſs of their diſpoſition, 
n 
their rapacity of its purpoſe ; and the poverty and perſons 
even of the eceleſiaſtics, generally ſo much revered, were 
at Laſt, from neceſſity, expoſed to the fame outrage, 
which had laid waſte the reſt of the kingdom. The land 
was left untilled ; the inftruments of huſbandry were de- 
ſtroyed or abandoned ; and a grievous famine, the natural 
reſult of thoſe diſorders, affected equally both parties, and 
reduced the ſpoilers, as well as the defenceleſs people, to 
the :-oft extreme want and indigence *. 


» Chan. Sax. p. 235, W. Malmef. p. 155, Geft. Steph. p. 968. 
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promiſe ſome end of the public calamities. Ralph, earl 
of Cheſter, and his half brother, William de 
partizans of Matilda, had ſurpriſed the caſtle of Lincoln; 
but the citizens, who were better affected to Stephen, 
to the caſtle, in hopes of foon rendering himſelf maſter of 
the place, either by affault or by famine. The earl of 
Gloceſter haſlened with an army to the relief of his 
friends ; and Stephen, informed of his approach, took 21145. 
the held with a reſolution of giving him battle. After a 24 Feb. 
violent ſhock, the two wings of the royaliſts were put to 
flight ; and Stephen himſelf, ſurrounded by the enemy, 
was at laſt, after exerting great efforts of valour, borne 
down by numbers, and taken priſoner. He was condutt- 8 bes 
ed to Gloceſter ; and though at firſt treated with huma- 2. 1% 
nity, was foon aficr, on fome ſuſpicion, thrown into 
priſon, and loaded with irons. 

STEPHan's party was entirely broken by the captivity 
of their leader, and the barons came in daily from all 
quarters, and did homage to Matilda. The princeſs, 
however, amidſt all her proſperity, knew, that ſhe was 
not ſecure of ſucceſs, unleſs ſhe could gain the confidence 
of the clergy ; and as the conduct of the legate had been 
of late very ambiguous, and ſhowed his intentions to have 
rather aimed at humbling his brother, than ruin- 
rns 
plain near Wincheſter; where the promiſed, upon cath» 
that, if he would acknowledge her for ſavereign, would 
recognize her title as the ſole deſcendant of the late king, 
and would again fubmit to the allegiance which he, as 
well as the reſt of the kingdom, had fworn to her, he 
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and in particular ſhould, at his pleaſure, diſpoſe of all 


2242 vacant biſhoprics and abbies. Earl Robert, her brocher, 


il 


Brian Fitz-Count, Milo of Gloceſter, and other great 
men, became guarantees for her obſerving theſe engage- 
ments; and the prelate was at laſt induced to promiſe 
her allegiance, but that ftill burdened with the expreſs 
condition, that ſhe ſhould on ber part fulfil her promiſes. 
He then condudted her to Winchefter, led her in pro- 
ceffion to the cathedral, and with great folemnity, in the 
preſence of many biſhops and abbots, denounced curſes 
againſt all thoſe who curſed her, poured out bleffings on 
thoſe who bleſſed her, granted abfolution to fuch as were 
obedient to her, and excommunicated fuch as were 
rebellious . Theobald, archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſoon 
after came alſo to court, and fwore allegiance to the em- 


MaT1tDa, that ſhe might farther enſure the attach- 
ment of the clergy, was willing to receive the crown from 
their hands; and inſtead of affembling the fates of the 
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now rejected him, and thro;vn him into the hands of his 
enemies: That it princi 
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ar ſeemed to give, their aſſent to this declaration . 

Taz only kymen ſummoned to this council, which 
decided the fate of the crown, were the Londoners ; and 
even theſe were required not to give their opinion, but 
to ſubmit to the decrees of the ſynod. The deputies of 
London, however, were not e pate: They inkifted, 
that their king hould be delivered from priſon ; but were 
who were regarded as noblemen in England, t take part 
battle, and who had treated holy church with contumely .. 
It is with reaſon that the citizens of London affumed ia 
much authority, if it be true, what is related by Fitz- 


.- Malmef. p. 238. This author, judicious man, was preſent, and 


© W. Malmef p. 88. 
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C4 P. Nephen, a contemporary author, that that city could at 


tachment to Stephen, was at length obliged to fubmit to 
Matilda ; and her authority, by the prudent conduct of 


ter. 4. Were this zccount to be ended on, London muſt at thet time 


and ſecretly inſtigated the Londoners to a revolt. A con- 


have contained near 4©0,000 inhabitants, which is above double the num- 
der it contained at tre derb of queen Elizabeib. But theſe Ju»ſe calcula- 
tions, or rather gueſſes, deſerve very little credit. Peter of Blois, 2 con- 
temporary writer, and + mas of ſenſe, ſays there were then only forty thou- 
fond inhaditoars in London, which is mech more hkely, Sec Epift. 151. 
What Fits-Stephen ſays of the prodigious ricdes, ſplendour, and commerce of 
London, proves only the great poverty of the other towns of the Kiagdom, 
and indeed of all the northern parts of Europe. 

s Brompton, p. 1031. Þ Conia. Flor. Wig . 677. Gervaſe, 
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ſpiracy was entered into to ſeize the perſon of the CHAF 
yeuſs; and the faved herſelf from the danger by = prec3= (_ 
pitate retreat. She fled to Oxford : Soon after the went men 


Eanz Robert, finding the ſucceſſes on both fides nearly 
balanced, went over to * — ga- 
phen's captivity, had ſubmitted to the earl of Anjou; and 
neren. 
young prince of great hopes, to take a journey into Eng- 
land, and appear at the head of his — 1 * 


culine ſpirit, yet being haraſſed with a variety of 

ani hed forme; 2nd armed with continent Gonge ts 

her perſon and family, at laſt retired into Normandy, 64 
death of ber brother, which happened nearly about the 2 
fame time, would have proved fatal to her interefis, has 


not ſome incidents occurred, which checked the courſe 
| caſtles 
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292 hy caftles built by the noblemen of his own party encouraged 


the ſpirit of independence, and were little leſs dangerous 


2246. than thoſe which remained in the hands of the enemy, 


endeavoured to extort from them a furrender of thoſe for- 
trefſes ; and he alienated the aſſections of many of them 


by. this equitable demand. The artillery a of the 
church, which his brother had-brought over to his fide, 


Euge- 


had, after ſome interval, joined the other party. 
nius III. had mounted the papal throne ; the biſhop of 
Winchefter was deprived of the legantine commiſſion, 
which was conferred on Theabald, archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the enemy and rival of the former Jegate. That 
pontiff alſo, having ſummoned a general council at 
Rheims in Champagne, inftead of allowing the church of 
as had been uſual, to cleft its own. deputics, 
nominated five Engliſh biſhops to repreſent that church, 
and required their attendance in the council. Stephen, 
who, notwithſtanding his preſent difficulties, was jealous 
of the rights of his crown, refuſed them permiſſion to at- 
tend*; and the pope, ſenſible of his advantage in con- 
tending with a prince who reigned by a diſputed title, 
took revenge, by laying all Stephen's party under an inter- 
dia*. The diſcontents of the royaliſts, at being thrown 
into this ſituation, were augmented by a compariſon with 
Matilda's party, who enjoyed all the benefits of the facred 
ordinances ; and Stephen was at laſt obliged, by making 
proper ſubmiſſions to the ſee of Rome, to remove the re- 
proach from his party". © 


Tus weaknefs of both Bas, ater rand 


of mutual animoſity, having produced 2 tacit ceſſation of | 


arms in England, many of the nobility, Roger de Mou- 
bray, William de Wanne, and others, finding no op- 
portunity to exert their military ardor at home, inliſted 


+ Fpi®, Se. Thoms p. 225. > Chron, W. Therm p+ 3B67- 
|  Þ Spit. bt. Them, p. 226. 
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themſelves in 2 new cruſade which wi 


requiſite for the 
eli princes. He intended to receive his admition from 


conſent, inveſted in that 
and upon the death of his father, Geode 
ppened in the ſubſequent year, he took poſſel- 
fron both of Anjou and Maine, and concluded a marri 
which brought him a great acceſſion of power, and ren. 
dred him extremely formidable to his rival. EI 
uke of Guienne, and 
een years to Lewis 
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fallen under ſome ſuſpicion of 
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nA P. divorce from her, and reſtored her thoſe rich provinces, 
worn which by ber marriage the bad annexed to the crown of 
2232s France. Young Henry, neither diſcouraged by the inc- 
quality of years, nor by the reports of Eleanor's gallan- 

tries, made fucceſsful courtſhip to that princeſs, and, 
efpouſing her fix weeks after her divorce, got poſſefion 
of all her dominions as her dowry. The luſtre which 
de received from this acquiſition, and the proſpect of his 
riſing fortune, had ſuch an eſſect in England, that when 
Stephen, defirous to enſure the crown to his fon Euſtace, 
required the archbiſhop of Canterbury to anoint that 
prince as bis ſucceſſor, the primate refuſed compliance, 
and made his eſcape beyond fea, to avoid the violence and 
reſentment of Stephen. * . 


Hau v, informed of theſe diſpoktions in the people, 
made an invaſion on England: Having gained fome ad- 
vantage over Stephen at Malmeſbury, and having taken 
that place, he proceeded thence to throw fuccours into 
Wallingford, which the king had advanced with a ſuperi- 
or army to befiege. A decifive ation was every day e- 
pected ; when the great men of both ſides, terrified at the 
| proſpect of farther bloodſhed and confuſion, interpoſed 
with their good offices, and fet on foot 2 negotiation be- 
the courſe of the treaty, facilizgated its conclufon : An 
accommodation was ſettled, by which it was agreed, 
that juſtice ſhould be adminiftered in his name, even in 
the provinces which had fubmitted to Henry, and that 
this latter prince ſhould, on Stephen's demiſe, fucceed to 
the kingdom, and William, Stephen's fon, to Boulogne 
ſworn to the obſervance of this treaty, and done homage 
to Henry, as to the heir of the crown; that prince eva- 
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>; and the death of Stephen, which © @ x. 
year, after a ſhort illneſs, prevented alt . 


and 
Nen. 
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potentates are now at once united and ſet in 


— — 
oppoſition 


diffuſe the leaſt ſpark of diſſention the whole, 
are at leaſt attended with this advantage, that they pre- 


vent any violent revolutions or conqueſts in particular 


| Rates, were totally unknown in ancient ages ; and the 


and oſten in one battle, werelittle affefted by the movements 


vaſſals in cach ſtate gave fo much occupation yo the fove- 


theory of foreign politics, in each kingdom, formed a ſpe- 
culation much lefs complicated and involved thanat prefent. 
Commerce had not yet bound together the moſt diftant 
nations in ſo cloſe a chain: Wars, finiſhed in one campaign 


of remote ftates : The imperſeft communication among 
the kingdoms, and their ignorance of cach other's fitua- 
tion, made it impradticable for a great number of them to 
combine in one project or effort: And above all, the turbu- 
leat ſpirit and independent fituation of the barons or great 


reign, that he was obliged to confine his attention chiefly 
to his own ſtate and his own ſyſtem of government, and 
| _— 
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was more indifferent about what paſſed among his neigh- © Hf @ F. 
bours. Religion alone, not politics, carried abroad the ome 
views of princes ; while it cither fixed their thoughts on 2:56 

the Holy Land, whoſe conqueſt and defence was deemed 
a point of common honour and intereſt, or engaged them 
in intrigues with the Roman pontiff, to whom they had 


yielded the direction of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and who was 


1 
to allow him. 

— of England by the duke of Nor- 
mandy, this ifland was as much ſeparated from the reft 
of the world in politics as in fituation ; and except from 
the inroads of the Daniſh pirates, the Engliſh, happily 
confined at home, had neither enemies nor allies on the 
continent. The foreign dominions of William connected 
them with the king and great vaſſals of France; and 
while the oppolite pretenſions of the pope and emperor in 
Italy produced a continual intercourſe between Germany 
and that country, the two great monarchs of France and 
Eagland formed, in another part of Europe, a ſeparate 
out meeting either with oppoſition or ſupport from the 
others. 

Ow the decline of the Carlovingian race, the nobles, — 
in every province of France, taking advantage of the weak- 
neſs of the fovereign, and obliged to provide, each for his 
own defence, againſt the ravages of the Norman free- 
booters, had aſſumed, both in civil and military affairs, 
an authority almoſt independent, and had reduced, within 
very narrow limits, the prerogative of their princes. The 
accefion of Hugh Capet, by annexing 2 great fief to the 
crown, had brought ſome addition to che royal dignity ;- 
but this fief, though conſiderable for 2 ſubject, appeared 
2 narrow baſis of power for a prince who was placed at 
K The royal demeſacs 

Bbaz con- 
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C # 4 P. conſiſted only of Paris, Orleans, Eftampes, Compiegne, 
and a few places ſcattered over the northern provinces : 
2254 In the reſt of the kingdom, the prince's authority was 
rather nominal than real: The vaſlals were accuſliomed, 
nay entitled to make war, without his permiſſion, on each 
other : They were even entitled, if they conceived them- 
ſelves injured, to turn their arms againſt their ſovereign : 
They cxerciſed all civil juriſdiftion, without appeal, over 
their tenants and inferior vaſſals : Their common jealouſy 
of the crown eaſily united them againſt any attempt on 
their exorbitant privileges; and as ſome of them had at- 
tained the power and authority of great princes, even the 
ſmalleſt baron was ſure of immediate and eſſectual pro- 


teftion. Beſides fix ecclefiaſtical pecrages, which, with 
the other immunities of the church, cramped extremely 


vey 

puiſſant fovereignties. And though the combination of all 
thoſe princes and barons could, on urgent occaſions, muſter 
a mighty power : Yet was it very difficult to ſet that great 
machine in movement; it was almoſt impoſiible to pre- 
ſerve harmony in its parts; a ſenſe of common intereſt 
alone could, for a time, unite them under their ſovereign 
againſt a common enemy; but if the king attempted to 
turn the force of the community againſt any mutinous 
vallal, the ſame ſenſe of common intereſt made the others 
oppoſe themſelves to the ſucceſs of his pretenfions. Lewis 
the Gros, the laſt ſovereign, marched, at one time, to his 
frontiers againſt the Germans at the head of an army of 
two hundred thouſand men; but a petty lord of Corbeil, 
of Puilet, of Couci, was able, at another period, to ſet 
3 
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yn and revenue were large, compared to the 
greatneſs of his ſtate: He was accuſtomed to levy arbi- 
tracy exactions on his 


Wins fuck were the different fituations of France and 
England, and the latter 


rench monarchy, and ſufficient to break « : 


to his other ſtates, and was already ita of hen; 


iority over that province, which, on the firſt ceffion 
2 * llo the Dane, had been granted by 
Charles the Simple in vaſſulage to that formidable ra- 


 vager. Theſe provinces compoſed above a third of the 
Whole French 


and were much ſuperior, in 


33 jected 
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Sr“ jefled to the immediate juriſdition and government of 


The vaſſal was here more powerful than bis 


* lege lord: The fituation, which had enabled Hugh Capet 


to depoſe the Carlovingian princes, ſeemed to be renewed, 
and that with much greater advantages on the fide of the 
vaſkl : And when England was added to fo many pro- 
vinces, the French king had reaſon to apprehend, from 
this conjuncture, ſome great diſaſter to himſelf and to 
his family. But, in reality, it was this circumflance 
which appeared fo formidable, that faved the Capetian 
race, and, by its conſequences, exalted them to that pitch 
of grandeur which they at preſent enjoy. 
Tun limited authority of the prince in the feudal con- 
ſtitutions, prevented the king of England from employing 
with advantage the force of fo many ſtates, which were 
ſubjected to his government; and theſe different mem- 
bers, disjoined in fituation, and diſagreeing in laws, lan- 
guage, and manners, were never thoroughly cemented 
into one monarchy. He ſoon became, both from his diſ- 
tant place of reſidence, and from the incompatibility of 


intereſts, a kind of foreigner to his French domunions ; 


and his ſubjets on the continent conſidered their alle- 
giance as more naturally due to their ſuperior lord, who 
lived in their neighbourhood, and who was acknowledged 
to be the ſupreme head of their nation. He was always 
at band to invade them; their immediate lord was often 
at too great a diſtance to protect them; and any diſorder 
in any part of his diſperſed dominions gave advantages 
pgainft him. The other powerful vallals of the Freach 
crown were rather pleaſed to fee the expulſion of the Eng- 
have ariſen from the oppreſſion of 2 co-vaſſal who was 
of the fame rank with themſelves. By this means, the 
bag of Foo we Bee YE en 
merous provinces from England, than to ſubdue 2 

Normandy 
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Poictou. And after reducing fuck extenſive — 
which ĩimmedĩately incorporated with the body of the mo- * 


narchy, he found greater facility in uniting to the crown 


the other great fiefs, which ſtill remained ſeparate and in- 
dependent. 


Bur as theſe important conſequences could not be 


| foreſecn by human wiſdom, the king of France remarked 


with terror the rifing grandeur of the houſe of Anjou or 
Plantagenet; and, in order to retard its progreſs, he had 
ever maintained a ftrit union with Stephen, and had en- 
deavoured to ſupport the tontering fortunes of that bold = 
uſurper. But after this prince's death it was too late to 
think of oppoſing the ſucceſſion of Henry, or preventing the 
performance of thoſe ftipulations which, with the unani- 
mous conſent of the nation, he had made with his prede- 
ceſſor. The Engliſh, baraſſed with civil wars, and diſguſted 
of ſo many years, had attended them, were little diſpoſed 
to violate their oaths, by excluding the lawful heir from 
the fuccefion of their monarchy *%. Many of. the mot 
conſiderable fortreſſes were in the hands of his partizans ; 
the whole nation had had occaſion to fee the noble qua- 
lines with which he was endowed ', and to compare them 
with the mean talents of William, the fon of Stephen ; 
and as they were acquainted with his great power, and 
were rather pleaſed to fee the acceſſion of to many foreign 
dominions to the crown of England, they never enter- 
tained the leaſt thoughts of reſiſting them. Henry him- 
ſelf, ſenſible of the advantages attending his preſent fitua- 
tian, was in ao hurry to arrive in Eaghad ; and being 
engaged in the fiege of a caſtle on the frontiers of Nor- 
mandy, when he received intelligence of Stephen's death, 
he made it > point of henour not to drgart from: his enter- 


ear oa 
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e n 4 P. pine, till he had brought it to an e. He then fort out 
— on his and was received in England with the 

1254 acclamations of all orders of men, who fwore with plea. 
De. cc the cath of fraky and allegiance to him. 


24. Tun firſt act of Henry's government correſponded to 
how the high idea entertained of his abilities, and prognofti- 
verament, cated the re-cftabliſhment of juſtice and tranquillity, of 

which the kingdom had fo long been bereaved. He im- 

mediately diſmiſſed all thoſe mercenary foldiers who had 

committed great diſorders in the nation ; and he fent 
them abroad, wgether with William of Ypres, their 
leader, the friend and confident of Stephen *. He re. 
voked all the grants made by his predeceſſor *, even thoſe 
which had extorted from the empreſs Matilda; 
and that princeſs, who had reſigned her rights in favour 
of Henry, made no oppoſition to a meaſure fo neceffary 
for ſupporting the dignity of the crown. He repaired 
reign of his predeceſſor ; and he took proper meaſures 
againſt the return of 2 like abuſe *. He was rigorous in 
the execution of juſtice, and in the ſuppreſſion of robbery 
and violence ; and that he might reftore authority to the 
laws, he cauſed all the new erected caſtles to be demoliſhed, 
which had proved ſo many fanfluaries to freebooters 
and rebels *. The earl of Albemarle, Hugh Mortimer, and 
Roger, the fon of Milo of Glocefter, were inclined to make 
ſome reſiſtance to this falutary meaſure ; but the approach 


166. — being reflueed to full tranquillity in Eag- 
land, Henry went abroad in order o oppoſe the actempes 


© Firn-Stapby p. 33. M. N, p. 65. Neudr. p. 382. Chon. T. Wykes, 
p 3 t Mens. . 352. » Hoveden, p. 401. 

» Hoveden, p, 494 rs F. 13. X, p. 65. Nende, p. 382. 
Brompton, p 1043 · —* ; his of 
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combat; his eſtate was confiſcated ; and he himſelf was 
thruſt into a coavent?. The fubmiffions of the Welſh 
procured them an accommodation with England. 


Tun martial diſpoſition of the princes in that age en- 
gauged them to head their own armies in every enterprize, 
even the moſt frivolous ; and their feeble authority made 


it commonly impracticable for them to delegate, on occa- 
fion, the command to their generals. Geoffrey, the 
of Nanty : Though he had no other title to that county, 


'© Soc are [OJ ot the end of the volumes » . 
re 7 Mo Pwin po 70. Neubr. p. 355. 


than 
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young Henry, heir to the Engliſh monarchy, ſhould be 
affianced to Margaret of France; though the former was 
only five years of agr, the latter was flill in ber cradle. 

interruption on 


fame tender years. The duke of Britanny died about 
ſeven years after ; and Henry, being me lord and allo 
natural guardian to his fon and daughter-in-law, put 
himſelf in poſſeſſion of that principality, and annexed it 
for the preſent to his other great daminioas. „ 

Tus king had a proſpect of making ſtill farther acqui- 
fitions ; and the activity of his temper ſuffered no oppor- 
tunity of that kind to eſcape bim. Philippa, ducheſs of 


Ferner enen ee 
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Guienne, mother of Qyeen Eleanor, was the only iſſue c H 


of m IV. count of Toulouſe; and would have 
preſerving the ſucceſſion in the male - line, conveyed the 
principality to his brother, Raymond de St. Gilles, by a 
contract of fale which was in that age regarded as ficti- 
tious and illuſory. By this means the title to the 
of Toulouſe came to be diſputed between the male and 
female heirs ; and the one or the other, as opportunities 
favoured them, had obtained polſefion. Raymond, 
grandſon of Raymond de St. Gilles, was the reigning 
ſovereign ; and on Henry's reviving his wife's claim, this 
prince had recourſe for protection to the king of France, 
farther of the Engliſh monarch. Lewis 
himſelf, when married to E. canor, had afferted the juſtice 
of her claim, and had demanded poſſeſion of Toulouſe * ; 
determined to defend, by his power and authori:;, the 
tide of Raymond. Henry found, that it would be requi- 
hte to ſupport his pretanſions againſt potent antagoniſts ; 
a claim, which he in vain aſſerted by arguments and 
manifeftos. : * 

Ax army, compoſed of feudal vaſſals, was commonly 
very intractable and undiſciplined, both becauſe of the 
independent ſpirit of the perſons who ferved in it, and 
becauſe the commands were not given, either by the choice 
of the ſovereign, or from the military capacity and expe- 
nence of the officers. Each baron conducted his own 
vaſlals : His rank was greater or leſs, proportioned to the 


extent of his property : Even the fupreme command 


under the prince was oftcn attached to birth : And as 
the military vaſſals were obliged to ſerve oaly forty days 


» Neybe, p- 387. Cheos, W. Heming: p: 494 A 
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4 F. at their own. charge; though, if the expedition were 
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diſtant, they were put to great expence ; the prince reaped 


unuſual, and the firſt perhaps to be met with in hiſtory e, 
the military tenants willingly fubminted ; and with this 
money, he levied an army which was more under his 
fant. Aﬀſted by Berenger, count of Rarcelons, and 
Trincaval, count of Nies, whom he had gained to his 
party, he invaded the county of Toulouſe; and after 
tal ing Verdun, Caftlenau, and other places, he beficged 
the capital of the province, aud was likely to prevail in 
the enterprize ; when Lewis, hefore the arrival 
of his main body, threw himſelf into the place with 2 
ſmall reinforcement. Henry was urged by fome of his 
minifters to proſecute the ßege, to take Lewis priſoner, 
and to impoſe his own terms in the pacification ; but he 


cither thought it ſo muck his intereſt to maintain the 
ada neines 


by which his foreign dominions were 
ſecured, or bore fo much reſyect to his ſuperior lord, that, 
he declared, he would not attack  phce defended by him 
in perſon ; and he railed the fiege*. He 
marched into Normandy to protedt that province againſt 
an incurſion which the count of Dreux, infligated by 
king Lewis, his brother, had made upon it. War was 
now openly ie cn” between the two menarchs, but 


* Madon, Þ. 435- Gervaſe, N. 238:. Ser note [P] at thq cad of the 
volume. rr 
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aped produced no memorable event : It en ended in a cef- © 1B. F. 
le of i 

dar- 

rom 

and 

was 

im- 

the 

was The i 

„ diately demanding the place, ordered the marriage to be 
thi folemaized between 1 

F his both infants* ; and 

con- the templars, by large preſents, as was generally ſuf 
and pected, to put him in poſſeſſion of Giſors 

d his ſeating this 

after and would have made war upon the king of England, had 
eged it not i i 

in Alexander III. who had been chaced from Rome by the 


anti=pope, Vidar IV. and reſided at that time in France. 


= 


11 * A þ 

| _< Liner the firſt pudjication of this hiftory, Lord Lyttelton hes publibed 
a copy of the treaty be-ween Henry ad Lewis, by which it appears, if there 
was no ſecret anticie, that Henry was got guil:y of any fraud in this tranſ- 
ies. 


4 Tirivet, p. . 
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land ; where he commenced an enterprize, which, though 
required by found policy, and even condufied in the 
main with prudence, bred him great diſquietude, involved 
ung ate reeds 
and diſhonour. 
Tris uſurpations of the clergy; which hed ut Ge been 
gradual, were now become fo rapid, and had mounted to 
ſuch a height, that the conteſt between the regale and 
pontificale was really arrived at a crifis in England ; and 
it became neceſſary to determine whether the king or the 
priefts, particularly the archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſhould 
be ſovereign of the kingdom*. "The afpiring fpirit of 
Henry, which gave inquietude to all his neighbours, was 
not likely long to pay a tame ſubmiſſion to the encroach- 
ments of ſubjects; and as nothing opens the eyes of men 
fo readily as their intereft, he was in no danger of falling, 
in this reſpec, into that abject ſuperſtition, which retained 
his people in ſubjectiom. From the commencement of 
his reign, in the government of his foreign dominions, 
as well as of England, he had ſhown a fixed purpoſe to 
repreſs clerical uſurpations, and to maintain thoſe prero- 
gatives which had been tranſmitted to him by his pre- 
decefiors. During the fchiſm of the papacy between 
Alexander and Victor, he had determined, for fome time, 
to remain neuter : And ben informed, that the archbiſhop 
of Rowen and the biſhop of Mans had, from their own 


authority, acknowledged Alexander as legitimate pope, 
he was fo enraged, that, though be ſpared the archbiſhop 
on account cf his great age, he immediately iflned orders 
for overthcowing the houſes of the biſhop of Mans, and 
archdeacon of Rowen ; 966% 


e Fitz-Stephen, p. 27. | 
* Sex note [Q_] at the end of the volume. 
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—— 


Tuomas a Brcxer, the firſt man of Eagiſd de- june 3. 


<ngn any truſt, he ſoon promoted him to the dignity of chan- 
— cellor, one of the firſt civil offices in the kingdom. The 
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chancellor, in that age, beſides the cuſtody of the great 
ſeal, had poll ,n of all vacant prelfacies and abbies; 
he was the guardian of all fuch minors and pupils as 
were the king's tenants; all baronies which efcheated to 
the crown were under his adminiftration ; he was entitled 
to 2 place in council, even though he were not parti- 
cularly ſummoned ; and as he exerciſed alſo the office of 
ſecretary of ftate, and it belonged to him to counterſign 
all commiſfons, writs, and letters-patent, he was 2 kind 
of prime minifter, and was concerned in the diſpatch of 
every buſineſ of importance. Beſides exercifing this 
high office, Becket, by the favour of the king or arch- 
biſhop, was made provoſt of Beverley, dean of Haſtings, 
and conſtable of the Tower: He was put in pollefion of 
| the honours of Eye and Berkham, large baronies that had 
eſcheated to the crown : And to complete his grandeur, 
he wertreg with hs eiuantian of Fes ny, Ge 


were every day in winter covered with clean firaw or 
| hay, and in fummer with green ruſhes or boughs; kf 
the gentlemen who paid court to him, and who could 
not, by reaſon of their great number, find a place at 
table, ſhould foil their fine cloaths by fitting on 4 dirty 
floor. A great number of knights were retained in his 
2 ſervice ; 


Fm nr eig Hil Quai pogo 26. Berg 
i Johan Baldwin beld the manor of Orccravfee in Ayleſbury of the king in 


bocca, by the ſervice of findiag litter for the King's ——_ 
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ſervice ; the greateſt barons were proud of being received 
at his table ; his houſe was a place of education for the 


and occupations were gay, and partook of the cavalier 


hundred knights to attend the king in his wars at Tou- 
louſe ; in the ſubſequent wars on the frontiers of Nor- 
mandy, he maintained, during forty days, twelve hundred 


knights, and four thouſand of their train'; and in an 
embaity to France, with which he was entruſted, be 
aſtoniſhed that court by the number and magnificence of 
his revs 

Haunv, beſides committing all his more important 
buſineſs to Becket's management, honoured him with his 
friendſhip and intimacy ; and whenever he was diſpoſed 
to relax himfclf by ſports of any kind, he admitted his 


the manners of the age, it may not be improper to relate. 
One day, as the king and the chancellor were riding to- 
gether in the fireets of London, they obſerved a beggar, 
who was fhivering with cold. Would it not be very 
praiſe- worthy, faid the king, to give that poor man a 
warm coat in this fevere feaſon ? It would, furely, re- 
plied the chancellor ; and you do well, Sir, in thinking 


groſs or herds, and two grey te nnd in winter, firaw, and three ecls, 
tries ja the year, if the king ſhould come thrice in the year to Ayleſbury. 
Madoz, Bar. Angle, p. 247. 
> Firz-Steph. . 23- Hil. Quad. p- 9. ! Firs-Steph. p. 29, 20. 
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e & F. of fuch good aftions. Then he hall have one 
— cried the king: And ſeizing the ſkirt of the chanceller's 


1162. 


to pull it violently. The chancellor defended bimſelf for 
fome time ; and they had both of them like to have tum- 
bled off their horſes in the ſtreet, when Becket, after 2 
vehement firuggle, let go his coat; which the king be- 
ſtowed on the beggar, who, being ignorant of the quality 
of the perſons, was not a little ſurpriſed at the preſent 

BzcxzT, who, by his complaifance and good-hu- 
mour had rendered himſelf agreeable, and by his induſtry 
and abilities uſeful, to his maler, appeared to him the 
fitteſt perſon for ſupplying the vacancy made by the death 
of Theobald. As he was well acquainted with the king's 
intentions © of retrenching, or rather confining withia 
the ancient bounds, all eccleſiaſtical privileges, and al- 
ways ſhowed a ready diſpoſition to comply with them ., 
Henry, who never expetted any reſiſtance from that quar- 
ter, immediately iſſued orders for electing him archbiſnop 
of Canterbury. But this reſolution, which was taken 
contrary to the opinion of Matilda, and many of the mi- 
nifters *, drew after it very unhappy conſequences ; and 


- never prince of fo great penetration appeared, in the 


iſſue, to have fo little underftood the genius and charac- 
ter of his miniſter. 

No fooner was Becket inſtalled in this high dignity, 
which rendered him for life the fecond perſon in the king- 
dom, with fome pretenfions of afpiring to be the firft, 
than he totally altered his demeanor and conduct, and 
endeavoured to acquire the character of ſanctity, of which 
his former buſy and oftentatious courie of life might, in 
the eyes of the people, have naturally bereaved him. 
Without conſulting the king, be immediately returned 


2 Fitz-Steph. p. 26. 
Epiſt. St. Thom. 5. 232. 


© Ibid. p. 37. . Rid. g. 23» 
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into his hands the commiſſion of chancellor ; pretending, © 4 F. 


fairs, and be ſolely employed in the exerciſe of his ſpi- 
ritual funQion ; but in reality, that be might break off 
as prunate of was now become a new 
perfonage. He maintained, in his retinue and attend- 
ants alone, his ancient pomp and Juſtre, which was uſeful 
to ſtrike the vulgar : In his own perſon he aſſected the 
greateſt auſterity, and moſt rigid mortification, which, 
he was ſenſible, would have an equal or a greater tendency 
w the Game end. He wore fack-cloth next his ftin, 
which, by his affeted care to conceal it, was neceſſarily 
the more remarked by all the world : He changed it fo 
ſeldom, that it was filled with dirt and vermin : His uſual 
diet was bread; his drink water, which he even rendered 
farther unpalatable by the mixture of unſavoury herbs : 
He tore his back with the frequent diſcipline which be 
inflified on it: He daily on his knees waſhed, in imita- 
afterwards diſmiſſed with preſents * : He gained the affec- 
tions of the monks by his frequent charities to the con- 
vents and hoſpitals : Every one, who made profeſſion of 
ſanctity, was admitted to his converſation, and returned 


| Full of panegyrics on the humility, as well as on the piety 


and mortification, of the holy primate: He ſeemed to be 


and ſecret devotion : And all men of penetration plainly 


faw that he was meditating fome great deſign, and that 
the ambition and oftentation of his character had turned 
itſelf towards a new and more dangerous object. 


* FitzeSreph, p. 25. Hiff, Quad. p. 1. — 
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BzcxzT waited not till Henry ſhould commence thoſe 
projects againſt the ecclefiaftical power, which, he knew, 
had been formed by that prince: He was himfelf the ag- 
greſſor; and endeavoured to overawe the king by the in- 
trepidity and boldneſs of his enterprizes. He fummoned 
the car] of Clare to furrender the barony of Tunbridge, 
which, ever fince the conqueſt, had remained in the fa- 
mily of that nobleman ; but which, as it had formerly 
belonged to the ſee of Canterbury, Becket pretended his 
predeceſſors were prohibited by the canons to alienate. 
The carl of Che, befides the luſtre which he derived 
from the greatneſs of his own birth, and the extent of 
his poſſeſſions, was allied to all the principal families in 
the kingdom; his ſiſter, who was a celebrated beauty, had 
farther extended his credit among the nobility, and was 
even ſuppoſed to have gained the king's aſſections; and 
Becket could not better diſcover, than by attacking fo 
powerful an intereſt, his refolution of maintaining with 
vigour the rights, real or pretended, of his fee *. 

Wikzian de Eynsford, 2 military tenant of the 
crown, was patron of 2 living, which belonged to 2 ma- 


nor that held of the archbiſhop of Camerbury 5 but 


A  — _—_— 
a new and legal pretext, one Laurence to that 
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now broken off all perſonal intercourſe with Becket, fent © wf r. 
him, by a meſſenger, his orders to abfſolve Eynsford : 


but received for anſwer, that it belonged not to the king 
to inform him whom he ſhould abfolve and whom excom- 
municate : And it was not till after many remonſtrances 


taken in the character of the perſon whom he had promoted 
to the primacy, determined not to defiſt from his former 
intention of retrenching clcrical uſurpations. He was 


entirely maſter of his extenfive dominions : The prudence - 


ſucceſs, had raiſed his character above that of any of his 
predecefiors ” : The papacy feemed to be weakened by 
a ſchiſm, which divided all Europe: And he rightly 
judged, that, if the preſent favourable opportunity were 
neglefted, the crown muſt, from the prevalent ſuperſti- 
tion of the people, be in danger of falling into an entire 
ſubordination under the mitre. 

Tus union of the civil and eceleſiaſtical power ſerves 
extremely, in every civilized government, to the main- 
tenance of peace and order; and prevents thoſe mutual 
incroachments, which, as there can be no ultimate judge 
between them, are often attended with the moſt danger- 
ous conſequences. Whether the fupreme magiftrate, 
who unites theſe powers, receives the appellation of prince 
or prelate, is not material: The fugerior weight, which 
temporal intereſts commonly bear in the apprehenſions of 
men above ſpiritual, renders the civil part of his charac- 
ter moſt prevalent ; and in time prevents thoſe groſs im- 
poltures and bigoted perſecutions, which, in all falſe 
religions, are the chief foundation of clerical authority. 
But, during the progreſs of eccletiaſtical uſurpations, the 

© Fitz-Steph, p. 28. » Epift. . Thom. p. 230. 
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ſtate, by the reſiſtance of the civil magiſtrate, is naturally 


0 — thrown into convulfions ; and it behoves the prince, both 


for his own intereſt, and for that of the public, to pro- 
vide, in time, ſufficient barriers againſt ſo dangerous and 
infidious 2 rival. This precaution had hitherto been 
much neglected in England, as well as in other catholic 
countries ; and affairs at laft ſeemed to have come to a 
dangerous crifis : A fovereign of the greateſt abilities was 
now on the throne : A prelate of the moſt inflexible and 
intrepid character was poſſeſſed of the primacy : The con- 
tending powers appeared to be armed with their full force, 
and it was natural to expect ſome extraordinary event to 
reſult from their conflict. 

Amond their other inventions to obtain money, the 
clergy had inculcated the neceſſity of penance as an atone- 
ment for fin; and having again introduced the practice 
of paying them large fums as a commutation, or ſpecies 
of atonement, for the remiffion of thoſe penances, the 
fins of the people, by theſe means, had become a revenue 
to the priefts ; and the king computed, that, by this in- 
than flowed, by all the funds and taxes, into the royal 
exchequer*. That he might caſe the people of fo heavy 
and arbitrary an impoſition, Henry required, that a civil 
officer of his appointment, ſhould be preſent in all eccleſi- 
ſent to every compolition which was made with ſinners 
for their ſpiritual offences. 

Tus ecclefiaſtics, in that age, had renounced all im- 
mediate ſubordination to the magiſtrate : They openly 
pretended to an exemption, in criminal accuſations, 
from a trial before courts of juſtice ; and were gradually 
introducing a like exemption in civil cauſes : Spiritual 

ies alone could be inflifted on their offences : And 
35 the clergy had extremely multiplied in England, and 


5 Flap-Stepd. p. 33+ 
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een 
many of them were conſequently of very low characters, © 


alles. It had been found, for inflance, on enquiry, 
that no lefs than a hundred murders had, fince the king's 
accefion, been perpetrated by men of that profeſſion, 
who had never been called to account for theſe offences” ; 
and holy orders were become a full protection for all enor- 
mities. A clerk in Worceſterſhire, having debauched 2 
gentleman's daughter, had, at this time, proceeded to 
murder the father ; and the general indignation againſt 
this crime moved the king to attempt the remedy of an 
abuſe which was become ſo palpable, and to require that 
the clerk ſhould be delivered up, and receive condign pu- 
niſhment from the magiſtrate *. Becket infifled on the 
privileges of the church ; confined the criminal in the 
biſlhop's priſon, leſt he ſhould be feized by the king's 
officers ; maintained that no greater puniſhment could be 
inſlicted on him than degradation: And when the king 
demanded, that, immediately after he was degraded, he 
ſhould be tried by the civil power, the primate aſſerted, 
that it was iniquitous to try a man twice upon the fame 
accuſation, and for the ſame offence *. 
Hanzy, laying hold of © plauſible a pretence, re- 
ſolved to puſh, the clergy with regard to all their privileges, 
which they had raiſed to an enormous height, and to de- 
termine at once thoſe controverſies, which daily multi- 
plied, between the civil and the eccleſiaſtical juriſdictions. 


He ſummoned an aſſembly of all the prelates of England; 


| and he put to them this conciſe and decifive queſtion, 


Whether or not they were willing to ſubmit to the an- 
cient laws and cuſtoms of the kingdom ? The biſhops 


y Neubr. p. 394. ® Firz-Steph. p. 33. H:f#. Quad. p. 2. 

„ Fiez-Steph, p. 29. MAH Quad. p. 33. 45- Horeden, p. 492. IM. 
Paris, p. 7. Diete, p. $36, 537. Bromgton, p. 1053. Gervaſe, p. 1354. 
Epiſt, . Thom. p. 208, 2-9. 
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crimes of the deepeſt dye, murders, robberies, aduſteries, — 
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oppoſe his legal cuſtoms to their divine ordinances ; to 
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determine the exact boundaries of the rival ; CHAP. 
and for this purpoſe he ſummoned a general council of , he , 
the nobility and prelates at Clarendon, to whom he fub- 225. 
Tus barons were all gained to the king's party, either Ca- 
by the reaſons which hc urged, or by his fuperior autho- Cone 
The biſhops were overawed by the general combi- 


firſt be determined by the verdict of twelve lawful men to 
what claſs it belonged ; and if it be found to be a lay-fec, 
the cauſe ſhould finally be determined in the civil courts: 
That no inhabitant in demeſne ſhould be excommunicated 
for non-appearance in a ſpiritual court, till the chief oi 


4 Firz-Hteph, p. 33+ 
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© 8 4 P. cer of the place where he reſides, be conſulted, that he 
Looms may compel hin by the civil authority to give fatifaftion 


226g. 


to the church : That the archbiſhops, biſhops, and other 
ſpiritual dignitaries ſhould be regarded as barons of the 
realm; ſhould poſſeſs the privileges, and be ſubjected to 
the burthens belonging to that rank ; and ſhould be bound 
to attend the king in his great councils, and af at all 
trials, till the ſentence, cither of death or loſs of mem- 
bers, be given againſt the criminal : That the revenue of 
vacant fees ſhould belong to the king ; the chapter, or 
fuch of them as he pleaſes to ſummon, ſhould fit in the 
king's chapel till they made the new election with his 
conſent, and that the biſhop-clet ſhould do homage to 
the crown: That if any baron or tenant iz n ſhould 
refuſe to ſubmit to the ſpiritual courts, the king ſhould 
employ his authority in obliging him to make ſuch ſub- 
miſſions; if any of them throw off his allegiance to the 
ſures in reducing him : That goods, forfeited to the king, 
ſhould not be proteficd in churches or church-yards : 

That the clergy ſhould no longer pretend to the right of 


_ enforcing payment of debts contracted by oath or pro- 


miſe ; but ſhould Jave theſe hw-fuits, equally with 
others, to the determination of the civil courts : And 
that the fons of villains ſhould not be ordained clerks, 
without the conſent of their lord ©. 

Tuts articles, to the number of fixteen, were cal- 
culated to prevent the chief abuſes which had prevailed 
in ecclefiaſtical affairs, and to put an eſfectual flop to the 
uſurpations of the church, which, gradually ſtealing on, 
had threatened the total deſtruction of the civil power. 
Henry, therefore, by reducing thoſe ancient cuſtoms of 


the realm to writing, and by collecting them in a body, 


endeavoured to prevent all future diſpute with regard to 
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them ; and by paſſing ſo many eccleſiaſtical ordinances lin c M AP. 
a national and civil affembly, he fully eſtabliſhed bes 
ſuperiority of the legiffature above all papat decrees of 1. 
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ſpiritual canons, and gained a ſignal victory over the ec- 
clefiaſtics. But as he knew, that the biſhops, though 
overawed by the preſent combination of the crown and 
the barons, would take the firſt favourable opportunity of 
denying the authority, which had enacted theſe conftitu- 
tions; he refolved, that they ſhould all ſet their feal to 
them, and give a promiſe to obſerve them. None of the 
prelates dared to oppoſe his will ; except Becket, who, 
though urged by the carls of Cornwal and Leiceſter, the 
barons of principal authority in the kingdom, obſtinatc ly 
with-held his aflcat. At Laff, Richard de Haſtings, 
grand prior of the templars in England, threw himſelf on 
his knees before him; and with many tears, entreated 
him, if he paid any regard, either to his own fafſety or 
that of the church, not to provoke, by a fruitleſs oppo- 
fition, the indignation of a great monarch, who was re- 
folutely bent on his purpoſe, and who was determined to 
take full revenge on every one, that ſhould dare to oppoſe 
him*. Becket, finding himſelf deſerted by all the world, 
even by his own brethren, was at laſt obliged to comply ; 
or reſerve®, to obſerve the conſtitutions ; and he took an 
oath to that purpoſe*. The king, thinking that he had 


now finally preyailed in this great enterprize, ſent the con- 
ftitutions to pope Alexander, who then refided in France; 


and he required that pontiff's ratification of them: But 
Alexander, who, though he had owed the moſt im- 
portant obligations to the king, plaicly faw, that theſe 
hws were calculated to eſtabliſh the independency of 
Eagland on the papacy, and of the royal power on the 

F Hil. Quad. p. 35. Hoveden, p 403 · © Fitz-Steph. p. 35- 
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clergy, condemned them in the ſtrongeſt terms; abro- 
gated, annulled, and rejeftcd them. There were only fix 


BacxzT, when he obſerved, that he might hope for 
ſupport in an oppoſition, expreſſed the deepeſt forrow for 
his compliance ; and endeavoured to engage all the other 


biſhops in a confederacy to adhere to their common rights, 
and to the eccleſtaſtical in which he repre- 


ſented the intereſt and honour of God to be fo deeply 
concerned. He redoubled his aufterities, in order to pu- 
niſh himſelf for his criminal affent to the conſtitutions of 
Clarendon : He proportioned his diſcipline to the enor- 
mity of his ſuppoſed offence : And he refuſed to exerciſe 
any part of his archiepiſcopal function, till he ſhould re- 
ceive abfolution from the pope ; which was readily granted 
him. Henry, informed of his preſent diſpoktions, re- 
ſolved to take vengeance for this refractory behaviour; 
and he attempted to cruſh him, by means of that very 
power which Becket made ſuch merit in ſupporting. He 
applied to the pope, that he ſhould grant the commiſſion 
of legate in his dominions to the archbiſhop of York; 
but Alexander, 2s politic as he, though he granted the 
commiſſion, annexed a clauſe, that it ſhould not impower 
the legate to execute any act in prejudice of the arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury: And the king, finding how fruit- 
lefs fuch an authority would prove, ſent back the com- 
miſfion by the ſame meſſenger that brought it *. 

Tus primate, however, who found himfelf fill ex- 
poſed to the king's indignation, endeavoured twice to 
eſcape fecretly from the kingdom; but was as often de- 
tained by contrary winds : And Henry haſtened to make 
him feel the eſfecis of an obſtinacy, which he deemed ſo 
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- defired leave to confult his fulfragans in a caſe of fuch 
importance 

Ir is apparent, from the known charafter of Henry, 
and from the uſual vigilance of his government, that, when 
he promoted Becket to the fee of he was, on 
good grounds, well pleaſed with his adminiſtration in the 
former high office, with which he had entruſted bim; 
and that, even if that prelate had diffipated money be- 
yond the income of his place, the king was fatisfied that 
his expences were not blameable, and had in the main 
been calculated for his vice“. Two years had fince 


To find fureties, that he ſhould anfwer fo boundleſs and 
uncertain a claim, which in the king's eſtimation amount- 
ed to 44,000 marks”, was impradticable ; and Becker's 
ſuffragans were extremely at a loſs what counſel to give 
him, in ſuch a critical emergency. By the advice of the 
biſhop of Wincheſter he offered two thoufand marks as a 


Others were of opinion, that de ought to fubmit himdelf 
entirely to the king's mercy *: But the primate, thus 
puſhed to the utmoſt, had too much courage to fink un- 
der opprefion : He determined to brave all his enemies, 
to truſt to the facredneſs of his character for protection, 
to involve his cauſe with that of God and * 


to ſtand the uma efforts of royal indignation. - 
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Henry, his fword could only kill the body ; while that of 


the church, entruſted into the hands of the primate, could 


der colour of law, the total ruin of the inflexible pri- 
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CHAP. who had come'to Sens, in order to juſtify his cauſe be- 
vi%;, marks of dftinftion. The king; in revenge, ſequeſtered 
the revenues of Canterbury ; and by 2 conduct which 
might be eſteemed arbitrary, had were been at that time 


any regular check on royal authority, he baniſhed all the 
g relations and domeſtics, to the number of four 
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putation of their feet, and in hies with death; and 
themſelves, as well as their kindred, who ſhould pay 
obedience to any ſuch interdit : And he farther 
all his ſubjects to ſwear to the obſervance of thoſe orders. 
Theſe were edicts of the utmoſt importance, affected the 
lves and properties of all the ſubjects, and even changed, 
communication with Rome : Yet were they enacted by 
the fole authority of the king, and were derived entirely 
from his will and pleaſure. 

Tas ſpiritual powers, which, in the primitive church, 
were, in 2 great meaſure, dependant on the civil, had 


by a gradual progreſs, reached an equality and independ- 


ence ; and though the limits of the two juriſdictions were 
difficult to aſcertain or define, it was not impoſiible, but, 
by moderation on both fides, government might ſtill have 
which attegds all human inftitutions, But as the igno- 
rance of the age encouraged the ecclefiaſtics daily to ex- 
tend their privileges, and even to advance maxims totally 
incompatible with civil government, Henry had thought 
it high time to put an end to their pretenſions, and form- 
ally, in 2 public council, to fix thoſe powers which 
belonged to the magiſtrate, and which he was for the 
future determined to maintain. In this attempt he was 
led to re-eſtabliſh cuſtoms, which, though ancient, were 
beginning to be aboliſhed by 2 contrary pradtice, and 


ü Quad. p. 38, 267. Horeden, p. 496. M. Paris, p. 73. 
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Dr the violence of Becket, flill more than the na- Emaar 
ture of the controverſy, kept affairs from remaining long — 
in fuſpence between the parties. That prelate, infligated 2266. 


2 legantine commiſſion over England; and in virtue of 
that authority, which admitted of no appeal, he fum- 
moned the biſhops of London, Saliſbury, and others, to 
attend him, and ondered, under pain of excommuni- 
cation, the ecclefiaftics, ſequeſtered on his account, to 
be reflaced in two months to all their benefices. But 
Jahn of Orford, the king's agent with the pope, had 
the addreſs to procure orders for ſuſpending this ſentence ; 
and he gave the pontiff fuch hopes of a fpeedy recon- 
cilement between the king and Becket, that two legates, 
William of Pavia and Otho, were fent to Normandy, 
where the king then reſided, and they endeavoured to find 
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© 18/4 P. expedients for that purpoſe. But the pretenſions of the 


—— 


1166. 


parties were, as yet, too oppoſite to admit of an accom- 
modation : The king required, that all the conftitutions 
of Clarendon ſhould be ratified : Becker, that, previouſly 
to any agreement, he and his adherents ſhould be reſtored 
to their poſſeſſions: And as the legates had no power to 
pronounce a definitive ſentence on either fide, the nego- 
tation foon after came to nothing. "The cardinal of 
Pavia alfo, being much attached to Henry, took care to 
protract the negotiation ; to mitigate the pope, by the 
accounts which he ſent of that prince's condudt ; and to 
procure him every poſlible indulgence from the fee of 
Rome. About this time the king had alſo the addreſs to 
obtain a diſpenfation for the marriage of his third fon, 
AED the heireſs of Britanny; a conceſſion 

gave great ſcandal both to Becket, and to his zealous 
patron the king of France. 


Tum intricacies of the feudal law had, in that age, 
rendered the boundaries of power between the prince and 
his vaſſals, and between one prince and another, as un- 
certain as thoſe between the crown and the mitre ; and 
there been any tribunal poſſeſſed of power to enforce their 
decrees, ought to have been decided only before a court 
of judicature. Henry, in proſecution of fome contro- 
veries, in which he was involved with the count of 
Auvergne, 2 vaſſal of the dutchy of Guienne, had invaded 
the territories of that nobleman ; who had recourſe to 
the king of France, his ſyperior lord, for protection, and 
thereby kindled a war between the two monarchs. But 
this war was, 2s uſual, no lefs feeble in its operations, 
than it was frivolous in its cauſe and object; and aſter 


occaſioning ſome mutual depredations *, and fome inſurrec- 
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A F. minds on both fides, refultiog from theſe circumtances, 


Km produced froquent antempes towards an accommodation ; 


226g, abortive. A third conference, under the fame mediation, 


but as both parties knew that the effential articles of 
the diſpute could not then be terminated, they entertained 
2 perpetual jealoufy of each ether, and were anxious not 
w hoe the haſt advantage in the negotiation. The 
miſſion to endeavour a reconciliation, met with the king 
is Neemady ; and after all differences fremed to be 
adjuſted, Heary offered to fign the weaty, with a ſalvo 
to his royal dignity ; which gave fuch umbrage to Becket, 
that the negotiation, in the end, became fruitleſs, and 
miniſters. Another negonation was conducted at Mont- 
mirail, in pecfence of the king of France and the French 
prelates ; where Becket alſo offered to make his ſubmiſ- 
Sons, with » foulvo two the honour of God, and the 
Kberties of the church; which, for 2 like reaſon, wes 
extremely offenſive to the king, and rendered the treaty 


was broken off, by Becker's inffting on 2 like referve in 
| his nene; and even in 2 fourth treaty, when all 
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to that purpoſe. This formality ferved, among fuck 


jealous ſpirits, to prevent the concluſion of the treaty ; 

and though the difficulty was attempted to be overcome 

by 2 difpenfation which the pope granted to Henry from 
his vow, that prince could not be prevailed on to depart 
from the refolution which he had taken. 

In one of theſe conferences, at which the French king 

was preſent, Henry faid to that monarch : © —_—_— 
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condemning 


BENEY LL * _ 


* leſs authority than myſelf : There have alſo teen 

< many archbiſhops of Canterbury, holy and good men, _— wa 
< anif entities to every kind of refpeft : Ler Becker buc 
+ aft towards me with the fame ſubmifion, which the 
* greateſ# of his predeceſſors have paid! to the haſt of 
<< mine, and there ſhall be no controverſy between us. 
Lewis was fo ftruck with this ftae of the cafe, and with 
an offer which Henry made to fubmit his cauſe to the 
French clergy, that he could not forbear the 
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u of their former good correſpondence. h 


| Ana diflculties were at kft adjuſted between the non. 
parties ; and the king allowed Berket to return, on con- 1. 


tions which may de eſteemed both honourable and advan- 


verſy. 
buried 


duried in oblivion ; but that Becket and his adherents 
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hore be dreaded that event, when a prince of fo high a ſpirit 
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CAP. lid on all his dominions*. 


| in the royalty, and to make him be crowned king, by 


if the ſentence of excommunication ſhould have the 


pretended to the fole right, as archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
20 officiate in the coronation, he had inhibited all the pre- 
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It was eafy to fee how much 


could fubmit to terms fo diſhonourable, in order to pre- 
vent it. So anxious was Henry to accommodate all dif- 
ferences, and to reconcile himſelf fully with Becket, 
that he took the moſt extraordinary ſteps to flatter his 
vanity, and even, on one occaſion, humiliated himſelf ſo 
far as to hold the ſtirrup of that haughty prelate, while he 
mounted ”, 

Bur the king attained not even that temporary tran- 
which he had hoped to reap from theſe expe- 
dients. During the heat of his quarrel] with Becket, 
while he was every day expecting an interdict to be laid 
on his kingdom, and a fentence of excommunication to 
be fulminated againſt his perſon, he had thought it pru- 
dent to have his ſon, prince Henry, affociated with him 


the hands of Roger archbiſhop of York. By this pre- 
caution, he both epfured the fucceſſion of that prince, 
which, conſidering the many paſt irregularities in that 
point, could not but be eflcemed fomeywhat precari- 
ous ; and he preſerved at leaſt his family on the throne, 


effeRt which be dreaded, and ſhould make his ſubjects re- 
nounce their allegiance to him. Though this deſign was 
conducted with expedition and fecrecy, Becket, before 
it was carried into execution, had got intelligence of it; 
and being deſirous of obſtructing all Henry's meaſures, 
as well as anxious to prevent this affront to himſelf, who 


lates of England from aflifling at this ceremony, had 
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ginald de Warenne, and Gervaſe de Cornhill, two of tai. 
the king's miniſters, who were employed on their duty 
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in Kent, aſked him, en hearing of .chis bold attempt, 


dom ? But che, primate, „ü pro- 
ceeded, in the moſt oftentatious manner, to take poſſeſſion 
of his dioceſe. In Rocheſter, and ell the towns through 
which he padſed, he was regeiyed with the. ſhouts and ac- 
clamations of the populace. As he approached South- 
wark, the clexgy, the laity, men of all ranks and ages, 
came forth to meet him, and celebrated with hymns of joy 
Bis triumphant entrance. And though he was obliged, 
by order of the yquag prince, who refided at Woodftoke, 
to return to his dioceſe, he found that he was not miſ- 
taken, when he reckoned upon the higheſt veneration of 
the public towards his perſon and his dignity. He pro- 
cedded, therefore, wich the more courage to dart his ſpi- 
ritual thunders : He iflued the fentence of excommu- 


(2 

Tun king, from. his experience of the nr 
been too bold, in eftablifking the conftitutions of Claren- 
don, in defining all the branches of royal power, and in 
_ endeavouring to extort from the church of Englagd, 2s 
well as from the pope, an expreſs avowal of theſe d- 


puted prerogatives, Conſcious alſo of his own violence, 
| 'in 
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ESA P. the moſt fatal conſequences, 22 283 — 
wt his ambition-and thirk of glory *. 
2270. 


_ 


r ern 


Vun the fuſpended and —— — 
arrived at Baieux, where the king then refided, and com- 
plained to him of the violent proceedings of Becket, be 


inſtantly perceived the conſequences ; was ſenſible, that 


his whole plan of operations was overthrown ; forefaw, 


that the dangerous conteſt between the civil and ſpiritual 


a conteſt which he himſelf had firſt rouzed, but 
which he had endeavoured, by all his late negotiations 
and conceſſions, to appeaſe, muſt come to an immediate 
and decifive iſſue; and he was thence thrown into the 
mod violent commotion. The archbiſhop of York re- 
marked to him, that fo long as Becket lived, he could 
never pet to enjoy peace or tranquillity : The king 
himſelf being vehemently agitated, burſt forth into an 


exclamation againſt his ſervants, whoſe want of zeal, he 


faid, had ſo long left him expoſed to the enterprizes of 
that ungrateful and imperious prelate*, Four gentlemen 
of his houſehold, Reginald Fitz-Urſe, William de Traci, 
Hugh de Moreville, and Richard Brito, taking theſe paſ- 
fionate exprefions to be 2 hint for Becket's death, im- 
mediately communicated their thoughts to each other; 
and ſwearing to avenge their prince quarrel, ſecretly 
withdrew from court. Some menacing expreſſions, 
which they had dropped, gave a ſuſpicion of their deſign, 
diſpatched a meſſenger after them, charging 
them to attempt nothing againſt the perfor: of the pri- 
mate !: But theſe orders arrived too late to prevent their 
fatal purpoſe. The four aflaſins, though they took dif- 
ferent roads to England, arrived nearly about the fame 
time at Saltwoode near. Canterbury ; and being there 
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CH A r. they flill retained ſome ſhare of underſtanding : Folly was 
— pallefied of all the ſchools, as well 2s all the churches ; 


and her votaries aſſumed the garb of philoſoghers, together 
with the enſfigns of ſpiritual dignitics. Throughout that 
Lrge colleftion of letters, which bears the name of St. 
Thomas, we find, in all the retainers of that aſpiring 
no lefs than in himſelf, a moſt entire and abſo- 
| Jute convidtion of the reaſon and piety of their own party, 
and a diſdain of their antagoniſts : Nor is there leſs cant 
and grimace in their ſtyle, when they addreſs cach other, 
than when they compoſe manifeſtos for the peruſal of the 
public. The ſpirit of revenge, violence, and ambition, 
which accompanied their conduct, inftead of forming a 
preſumption of hypocriſy, are the ſureſt pledges of their 
fincere attachment to a cauſe, which ſo much flattered 
theſe domineering paſſions. 

man. on ths eſt: emer of uber vr 
ſures, had purpoſed to have him arreſted, and had already 
taken ſome ſteps towards the execution of that deſign : 
But the intelligence of his murder threw the prince into 
great conſternation ; and he was immediately fenfible of 
the dangerous conſequences which be had reafon to ap- 
prehend from ſo unexpected an event. An archbiſhop of 
reputed ſanctity aflaflinated before the altar, in the exer- 
ciſe of his functions, and on account of his zeal in main- 
honours of martyrdom ; while his murderer would be 
ranked among the moſt bloody tyrants, that ever were 
— —— — Inter- 
dicts and excommunications, weapons in themſelves fo 
terrible, would, he forefaw, be armed with double force, 
when employed in a cauſe ſo much calculated to work on 
the human paſſions, and fo peculiarly adapted to the elo- 
quence of popular - preachers. and declaimers. In vain 
v5. 2 — 
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conſequences which be ſo 


and orders were given them to perform their journey wi 

of the court of Rome were ſo terrible in the remote coun- 
tries of Europe, which were funk in profound ignorance, 
and were entirely unacquainted with its charafter and 
mn = py ws ky ved or heme, het his 
inveterate enemies ſurrounded the gates of Rome itſelf, 


r 
= Hevedes, p. 326. 
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ena P. and even controuled his government in that city ; and the 
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ambaſſadors, who, from 2 diſtant extremity of Europe, 
carried to him the bumble, or rather abject fabmiſſions of 
the greateſt potentate of the age, found the utmoſt difi- 
culty to make their way to him, and to throw themſelves 
at his feet. It was at length agreed, that Richard Barre, 
one of their number, ſhould leave the reſt behind, and 
run all the hazards of the paſlage*, in order to prevent 
the fatal conſequences which might enſue from any delay 
in giving fatisfattion to his holineſs. He found, on his 


France had exhorted him to fulminate the moſt dreadful 
ſentenee againſt England, and that the very mention of 
Henry's name before the ſacred college was received with 
every expreffion of horror and execration. The Thurf- 
day before Eaſter was now approaching, when it is cuf- 
tomary for the pope to denounce annual curſes againſt all 
his entinies; and it was cxpefitd that Henry ſhould, 
with all the preparations peculiar to the diſcharge of that 
ſacred artillery, be folemnly comprebended in the num- 
ber. But Barre found means to appeaſe the pontiff, and 
to deter him from 2 meaſure which, if it failed of fuceeſs, 
could not afterwards be eafily recalled : The anathemas 
were only levelled in general againſt al! the chers, ac- 
and abettors of Becket's murder. The adboc 
of V alaſle, and the archdeacons of Saliſbury and Lifieux, 
with others of Henry's minifters, who ſoon after arrived, 


before the whole conſiſtory, that he would ſtand to the 


that ould be required of him. The terrible blow was 
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judgment in the affair, and make every ſubmiſſion. 
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ordered to proceed to Normandy for that purpoſe ; and 
der an inter by the archbiſhop of Sens, Becker's great 
partizan, and the pope's legate in France, the general 
expedition, that the monarch would eaſily exculpate 
himſelf from any concurrence in the guilt, kept every one 
in fuſpence, and prevented all the bad conſequences 
r 
| clergy, mean while, though their rage was 

Were 
magnifying the fngity of Becket ; in cxtolling the me- 
rits of his martyrdom ; and in exalting him above all 
that devoted tribe, who, in ſeveral ages, had, by their 
blood, cemented the fabric of the temple. Other faints 
had only borne teftimony by their ſufferings to the 

ral doftrines of Chriſtianity ; but Becket had f. . 


his life to the power and privileges of the clergy ; and 


this peculiar merit challenged, and not in vain, a fuitable 
acknowledgment to his memory. Endleſs were the pa- 
negyrics on his virtues; and the miracles, wrought by 
his reliques, were more numerous, more nonſenſical, and 
more impudently atteſted, than thoſe which ever filled 
his death he was canonized by pope Alexander; a folemn 
jubilee was eſtabliſhed for celebrating his merits ; his 
body was removed to a magnificent ſhrine, enriched with 
preſents from all parts of Chriſtendom ; pilgrimages were 
performed to obtain his interceſſion with heaven ; and it 
was computed, that, in one year, above a hundred thou- 
votions at his tomb. It is indeed a mortifying reflection 
to thoſe who are actuated by the love of fame, fo juſtly 
denominated the laſt infirmity of noble minds, that the 
a Ee 3 formed 


were appointed legates to examine the cauſe, and were © 
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CH 4 P. formedor enlightened the world, can never expect ſuch 
— tributes of praiſe, as are laviſhed on the memory of pre- 


tended faints, whoſe whole conduct was probably, to the 
Lft degree, odious or contemptible, and whoſe induſtry 
was entirely directed to the purſuit of objects pernicious 
to mankind. It is only a conqueror, 2 perfonage no leſs 
 intitled to our who can pretend to the attainment 
of equal renown and glory. 

Ir may not not be amiſs to remark, before we conclude 
this ſubject of Thomas a Becket, that the king, during 
more anxious than uſual to expreſs his zeal for religion, 
and to avoid all appearance of a profane negligence on 
that head. He gave his conſent to the impoſing of a tax 
on all his dominions for the delivery of the Holy Land, 
now threatened by the famous Saladine : This tax amount- 
ed to two-pence 2 pound for one year, and a penny 2 
pound for the four fubſequent*®. Almoſt all the princes 
of Europe laid a like impoſition on their ſubjecta, which 
there came over from Germany about thirty heretics of 
both ſexes, under the direftion of one Gerard; fimple, 
ignorant people, who could give no account of their faith, 


you 
they were thruſt out almoſt naked in the midſt of winter, 
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and periſhed through cold and hunger ; no one daring, or © na F- 
being willing, to give them the leaſt relief. We are I, 
ignorant of the particular tenets of theſe people : For it . 

would be imprudent to rely on the repreſentations left of 
them by the clergy, who affirm, that they denied the 
efficacy of the ſacraments, and the unity of the church. 
It is probable, that their departure from the ſtandard of 
orthodoxy was ſtill more fubtile and minute. They feem 


© have been the firſt that ever fulfered for herefy in 


England. 

As foon as Henry found that he was in no immediate 
danger from the thunders of the Vatican, he undertook 
an expedition againft Ireland ; 2 defign, which be had 
long projected, and by which he hoped to recover his 
credit, ſomewhat impaired by his late tranſactions with 


the hierarchy. 
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| Revolt of young Henry and bis brothers Var: 
Penance of Henry for Becket's murder ——Wil- 
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State of Ireland Canqueft of that ifland——The 


Ling accommodation with the court of R 


and infurreffions Var with Scotland —— 


— Bethe, duened and en ger 
The king's accommodation with his ſons —— 


feſt propled from Gaul, fo was Ire- 
from Britain ; and the inhabitants 


* n > of all theſe countries ſeem to have been fo many tribes 


Stare of 
Ireland. 
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parts of Europe, tended rather to improve the Iriſh ; 
and the only towns, which were to be found in the iſland, 


any danger in their foreſts and moraſſes; 
vided by the fiercett animeſicies againt 
injury, than on 


ſtill more intent on the means of mutual 
private intereſt. 
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doms and empires ; and not foreſering the dangerous diſ- 
putes, which he was one day to maintain with that ſee, 
he helped, for preſent, or rather for an imaginary conve- 
nience, to give ſanction to claims which were now become 
dangerous to all ſovereigns. Adrian III. who then filled 
the papal chair, was by birth an Engliſhman ; and being 
on that account, the more diſpoſed to oblige Henry, he was | 
eaſily perſuaded to act as maſter of the world, and to make, 

without any hazard or cxpence, the acquiſition of a great 


eftabliſhed it as 
kingdoms belong 
knowledges 


inhabitants to obey him as their ſovereign, and inveſts 
with full power all fuck godly inflruments as he thou 
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think proper to employ in an enterprize, thus calculated © 3 F: 


waited for a favourable oppornnity of invading ir- 


Dznuor Macmorrogh, king of Leinfter, had, by his 
licentious tyranny, rendered himſelf odious to his fub- 
jets, who ſeized with alacrity the firſt occafion that of- 
fered of throwing of the yoke, which was become . 


1 near ef db ate, dads 
is wiſe ſecure, 2s he thought, in an iſland furrounded 
bog ; he ſuddenly invaded the place, and carried off 
2 This exploit, though uſual among the 
and rather deemed 2 proof of gallantry and ſpirit ', 
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ſubjects, as well as by his diſputes with the ſee of Rome, 


he declined, for the prefent, embarking in the enterprize, 
and gave Dermot no farther affiſtance than letters patent, 


by which be empowered all his fubjedts to aid the Irith 


r M. Paris, p, 67. Ci. Cambe. Speim. Cuncil, vob. i. p. 53- Rymer, 
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deavouring, though for ſome time in vain, to engage ad- 
venturers in the enterprize, he at laſt formed a treaty with 


cours, Dermot went into Wales; and mecting with Ro- 
dert Fu- Stephens, conſtable of Abertivi, and Maurice 
Fitz-Gerald, he alſo engaged them in his fervice, and 
obtained their promiſe of invading Ireland. Being now 
affured of ſuccour, he returned privately to his own ftate , 
and lurking in the monaſtery of Fernez, which he had 
founded (for this ruffan was alſo a founder of monaſte- 
ries), be prepared every thing for the reception of his 


tion. The conjunction of Maurice de Pendergaft, who, 
about the ſame time, brought over ten knights and fixty 
archers, enabled Fitz-Stephens to attempt the fiege of 
Wexford, a town inhabited by the Danes; and after gain- 
ing an advantage, be made himſelf maſter of the place”. 
Soon after, Firz-Gerald arrived with ten knights, thirty 
" © Girald. Combe. . 760. » Ibid. p- 768 
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genera] allowance given by Henry to all his fubjedts, 
went to that prince, then in Normandy ; and having ob- 
rained a cold or ambiguous permiſſion, prepared himſelf 
for the execution of kis deſigns. He firſt fene over Ray- 
archers, who, landing near Waterford, defeated » body 
of three thouſand Iriſh, that had ventured to attack him -; 
horſe, and 2 body of archers, joined, a few days after, 
the vidtorious Engliſh, they made themſelves matters of 
r, in revenge, cut off the head of 
| natural fon, who had been left as a hoſtage in his 
fer, and prepared to extend his authority over all Ire- 
at the danger; n 
with an army of thirty thouſand men: But earl Richard, 
making a ſudden fally at the head of ninety knights, with 


their 


mA. their followers, put this numerous 

off the field, and purſued them 

None in Irdand now dared to oppoſe h to-the 
d 


Engliſh. 


on than to receive the homage of his 
left moſt of the Iriſh chieftains or prin- 


by 
expedient, by 
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ifland fo little inviting 

the Engliſh, that only a few of deſperate fortunes — 
be red, from time to time, to tranſport could 


ra of reclaiming the natives from their 


leaders, 
hoflile 


ſubdued ; nor till that of 
of becoming a uſeful 
Names that the eafy and peaceable fubmifion of the 


full of menaces, if 
bis appearance before 
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pardon all ſoch as had been baniſhed for aiering 
to Becket, and ſhould reflure them to their Brings that 
the fee of Canterbury ſhould be reinflated in all ies an- 
tient poſſefions ; that he ſhould pay the remplars a fum 
of money fuſficient for the fubſifience of two handred 
knights during 2 year in the Holy Land ; that be ſhould 
himſelf take the croſs at the Chriflmas following, and, 
| ©GhRds Gat ent 

2 1 


Frieren? 
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if mn f neee 
infidels, either in 


parties, and mi 

— on this dead as far as he pleated, 
reaping any advantage by this feeming concefion. And 
on the whole, the conflitutions of Clarendon remained 
Mill the law of the realm; though the pope and his 
legates ſeem fo little to have conceived the king's power 


with his departing, by treaty, from one of the moſt mo- 


 mentous articles of theſe conſtitutions, without requiri 
 Hannzy, freed from this controverſy with 


Þ> 360. Chron. Gerv. 7 2422. | 
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inveſted in the dutchy of Guiznne and county of Puiftor ; 
Geoffrey, bia third fon, inherize, in right ef dis wiſe, 
the dutchy of Britanny ; and the new conqueſt he- 


Humbert, count of Savoy and Maurienpe ; aud was to 
receive as her dowry confiderable demeſnes in Piedmont, 
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age with diſcretion, be the forerunners of te 
calamities *. It is fad, that at the time when 


*f 4 


be hed given 


crowned” anew Dy the hands of the archbiſhop 
Roden, 26d affociated the princefs Margaret, ſpouſe to 
young Heiiry, in the ceremony '. He afterwards allowed 

pay > vilic to his father-in-law at Paris, who took 


1 ſentiments, to which he was naturally but too 


Sch inclined ®. Theigh it had been the conſtant 
tate of France, ever fince the acreifion of the Cape- 
father, without conferring on him — rertelngs 


by this cxremany, Whih ins thee ate Wa decined med fo 
important,” he had acquired 2 tide to" fovertignty; and == 
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Winz 
r 
which, | 


in the moſt ſenſible manners. Queen Eleanor, who had 
diſguſted ber ben huſbend by ber gallantries, was oo leſs 
her jealouſy ; and after this 
in the different periods of 


| Tun looſe government which 


ncighbouring nobles, and the 
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a-P. exccytion/af jullice, was thus carried on in the bowels 1 
232 Thoſe deſperate rue received the | 
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| oak crown, reatined their approbution of hs matures, 
2nd engaged them by oath to adhere to the cauſe of young 
 Henty, This prince, in return, bound h by « like 
| be never to deſert his French allies ; and having made a 
new great ſeal, he laviſhly diſtributed among them many 
r which he guepelea 
_ to. conquer from his father. The counts of Flagders, 
| Bovipgue, Blois, and Ex, partly moved. by.tha genegal 
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C A 7. Henry along with him, he laid fiege to Vernevil, which 
ns was vigoroully defended by Hugh de Lacy and Hugh do 
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Beauchamp, the governors. After he had lain a month 
before the place, the garriſon, being ſtraitened for pro- 
viſions, were obliged to capitulate ; and they engaged, 
if not relieved within three days, to furrender the town, 
and to retire into the citadel. On the laſt of theſe days, 
Verneiil. Lewis, dreading an attack, feat the arch- 
biſhop of Sens and the count of Blois to the Engliſh 
camp, and defired that next day ſhould be appointed for 
2 conference, in order to eſtabliſh a general peace, and 
terminate the difference between Henry and his fons. 
The king, who pathonately defired this accommodation, 
and ſuſpected no fraud, gave his conſent; but Lews, 
that morning, obliging the garriſon to ſurrender, accord- 
jog to the capitulation, ſet fire to the and began 
to retice with hi army, Henry, at this artifice, 


attacked the rear with vigour, put them to rout, did fome 
execution. and took feveral prifoncrs. The French ar- 
my, as their time of ſervice was now expired, immedi- 


ter and Rulph'de Forgeres, were lf in zene; but their 
Pe 
king, after Lewis's retreat, had fent againſt them. 
79 where the 
rebels were defeated, fiftcen hundred killed on the ſpot, 


and the leaders, the earls of Cheſter and Fougeres, obliged 


Fes. 10 taks dae In the town of Dol. 3 


with ſuch ardour, that 


dat ts het he goes 
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depend on the ſtate of affairs in England, where his au- 


* Hoveden, p- 329 „KK 
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Tun two monarchs met between Trie and Gies 
and Henry had here the mortification to ſee his three fons 
in the retinue of his ments] enemy. As Lewis had no 
other pretence for war than ſupporting the claims of the 
young princes, the king made them fuch offers 25 chil 
preſent neceffity of his affairs He infifted only on re- 
taining the ſovereign authority in all his dominions ; but 
offered young Henry half the revenues of England, with 
ſome places of furety in that kingdom; or, if he rather 
choſe to refide in Þ half the revenues of that 
dutchy, with all thoſe of Anjou. He made a like offer 
to Richard in Guienne ; he promiſed to refign Britanny 
to Geoffrey ; and if theſe conceſſions were not deemed 
ſufficient, he agreed to add to them whatever the pope's 
legates, who were preſent, ſhould require of him. The 
either from the impetuoſity of his temper, or from 2 view 
of abruptly breaking off a conference which muſt cover 
the allies with confuſion, he gave vent to the moſt violent 
reproaches againſt Henry, and he even put his hand to his 
ſword, as ifhe meant to attempt ſome violence againft him. 
This furious action threw the whole company into con- 
fuſion, and put an end to the treaty*. | 
Tus chief hopes of enemies ſeemed now to 


thority 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
profent faftions and rachulent fpirit of the Kingdom. 
Henry, who had baffled all his enemies in France, and 
had put his frontiers in a poſture of defence, now found 
England the feat of danger ; and he determined by his 
preſence to overawe the malcontents, or by his conduct 
and courage to ſubdue them. He lnded at Southamp- 
wa; and knowing- the influerice of fuperſfition over 
the minds of the poople, be hallened to 
in coder to make atonement to the affics of Thomas 
= Becket, and tender his fubmifions to 2 dead enemy. 
As foon 2s he came within fight of the church of Canter- 
bury, he diſmounted, walked barefoot towards it, pro- 
firated himfelf before the ſhrine of the faint, remained in 
faſting and prayer during 2 whole day, and watched all 
night the holy reliques. Not content with this hypocti- 
tical devotion towards a man, whoſe violence and ingrati- 
rude had fo long diſquieted his government, and had been 


aflembled 2 chapter of the monks, diſrobed himſelf before 
them, put a ſcourge of difeipline into the hands of each, 
and preſented his bare ſhoulders to the laſhes which theſe 
ecclefiaſtics fuccefively inflified upon him. Next day 
he received abfolution ; and departing for London, got 


ſoon after the agreeable intelligence of 2 great victory 
being gained, as was reported, on the very day of his ab- 
_ ſolution, was regauded as the earneſt of his fina? reconci- 
Eaton with Heaven and with Thomas 2 Becket. 
Wu, king of Scots, though repulſed before the 
caſile of Prudhow, and other fortified places, had com- 
mitted the moſt horrible upon the northern 
Provinces : But on the approach of Ralph de Glanville, 
the famous ſeconded by Bernard de Balio!, 
Nobert de Stuteville, Odonel de mad 
Z 
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chat he took the Eogliſh, at firſt, for a body of his own ra- 
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Veſci, and other northern barons, together with the gal- CH an 


his own | 


numerous detachments in order to extend his ravages 3 
rack of the enemy. But Glanville, informed of his fitu- 
ation, made 2 haſty and fatiguing march to Newcaſtle , 
and allowing his ſoldiers only a fmall interval for refreſh 
ment, he immediately ſet out towards evening for Aln- 
wic. He marched that night above thirty miles ; arrived 


he began the attack with his ſmall, but determined, body 
of cavalry. Wilkam was living ia fuck ſupine fecuricy 


vagers, who were returning to the camp: But the fight of 
their banners convincing him of his miſtake, he entered 
in confidence, that the numerous army which ſurrounded 


lant biſhop of Lincoln, he thought proper to retreat nearer __ 


him, would foon haften to his relief. He was bid | 
&d on the firit ſhock, and taken prifoner; while his ale 
troops, hearing of this di faſter, fled on all ſides with the 9efcaes an 


beſt of their way to their own country ; and difcer| arifing 
among them, they proceeded even to mutual hoſtilitics 
and ſuffered more from each other's ſword, than from that 
of the enemy. 

Tune great and important viftory proved at laft deci- 
five in favour of Henry, and entirely broke the ſpirit of 
the Eaglith rebels. The biſhop of Durham, who was 
preparing to revolt, made his ſubmiſſions; Hugh Bigod, 
though he had received a firong reinforcement of Fle- 
mings, was obliged to furrender all his cafes, and throw 


himſelf on the king's mercy ; no better reſource was leſt 
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and Jedborough ſhould be delivered into Henry's hands, 
till the performance of articles *. This ſevere and humi- 
hating treaty was executed in its full rigour. William, 
being releaſed, brought up all his barons, prelates, and 
abbocs ; and they did homage to Henry in the cathedral 
of York, and acknowledged him and his ſucceſſors for 
their ſuperior lord*. The Englith monarch firetched 
fill farther the rigour of the conditions which he exacted. 
He engaged the king and ſtates of Scotland to make a per- 
petual ceflion of the fortreſſes of Berwic and Raxbo- 
rough, and to allow the caſtle of Edinburgh to remain 
in his hands for a limited time. This was the firſt great 
aſcendant which England obtained over Scotland; and 
between the kingdoms. Few princes have been fo fortu- 
nate as to gain conſiderable advantages over their weaker 
practiſed by Henry againſt the king of Scots, whom he had 
taken priſoner in battle, and who had wantonly engaged 
in a war, in which all the neighbours of that prince, and 
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e ties to challenge a trial by an affize or jury of twelve 
— frocholders!. This latter methad of trial feems to have 


2875. 


been very ancient in England, and was fixed by the laws 
of king Alfzed : But the barbarous and violent genius of 
the age had of late given mare credit to the trial by battle, 
which had become the general method of deciding all im- 
portant controverſies. It was never aboliſhed by law in 
England; and there is an inffance of it fo late as the reign 
of Elizabeth: But the inſtitution revived by this king, 
being found more reaſonable and more ſuitable to a ci- 
vilized people, gradually prevailed over it. 

Tus partition of England into four divifions, and the 
appointment of itinerant juſtices to go the circuit in each 
d ui ſiom, and to decide the cauſes in the counties, was 
another important ordinance of this prince, which had 2 
direct teadency to curb the oppreſſive barons, and to pro- 
tec the inferior gentry and common people in their pro- 
perty”. Thoſe juſtices were either prelates or conlider- 
able noblemen ; who, beſides carrying the authority of 
the king's commiſſion, were able, by the dignity of their 
own character, to give weight and credit to the laws. 

Tnar there might be fewer obſtacles to the execution 
of juſtice, the king was vigilant in demolifhing all the 
new erected caſtles of the nobility, in England as weil 
as in his forcign dominions ; and he permitted no fortreſs 
to remain in the cuſtody of thoſe whom he found reaſon 
to ſuſpect 
Dur leſt the kingdom ſhould be weakened by this de- 
molition of the fortreſſes, the king fixed an ase of 
arms, by which all his ſubjects were obliged to put them 
ſelves in 2 fituation for defending themſelves and the 
realm. Every man poſſeſſed of a knight's fee was or- 
dained to have for each fee a coat of mail, a helmet, a 
ſhie!d, and a lance; every free layman, poſſeſſed of goods 
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i the value of fixtren marks, was to be armed in like CH a F. 
manner; every one that pollciied ten marks was obliged ___, 


to have an iron gorget, a cap of iron, and a lance; all 
durgeſſes were to have a cap of iron, a lance; and a wam- 
bais ; that is, a coat quilted with wool, tow, of ſuch like 
materials *®, It appears that archery, for which the 
Engliſh were afterwards fo renowned, had not, at this 
time, become very common among them: "The fpear 
Tun clergy and the kity were, during that age, in a 
ſtrange ſituation with regard to each other, and fuch as 
may ſeem totally incompatible with a civilized, and indeed 
with any ſpecies of government. If a clergyman were guilty 
of murder, he could be puniſhed by degradation only : If 
he were murdered, the murderer was expoſed to nothing 
but excommunication and eceleſiaſtical cenſures ; and the 
crime was atoned for by penances and fubmifion®. Hence 
the aſſaſſins of Thomas a Becket himſelf, though guilty 
cf the molt atrocious wickedneſs, and the moit repugnant 
to the ſentiments of that age, lived fecurely in their own 
houſes, without being called to account by Henry him- 
ſelf, who was fo much concerned, both in honour ant 
intereſt, to puniſh that crime, and who protciicd, or affected 
on all occaſions, the moſt extreme abhorrence of it. It 
was not till they found their preſence ſhunned by every 
one as excommunicated perſons, that they were induced 
to take a journey to Rome, to throw themſelves at the feet 
of the pontiff, and to fubmit to the penances impoſed upon 
them: After which, they continued to poſſeſs, without 
moleſtation, their honours and fortunes, and feem even 
to have recovered the countenance and good opinion of 
the public. But as the king, by the conffitutions of 
Clarendon, which he endeavoured fill to maintain , 
+ Bened. Abb. p. 305 Annk Wave p. 161. 
+ Petri Bleſſen. cis. 73. apud Bibl. Petr. tom. zxiv. p. 992. 
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CB 4 P. had ſubjected the clergy to a trial by the civil magiftiate, 
A | it fremed but juſt to give them the protefition of that 
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power to which they owed obedience: It was enafted, 
that the murderers of clergymen ſhould be tried before 
the juſticiary, in the preſence of the biſhop or his official ; 
and, beſides the uſual puniſhment for murder, ſhould be 
ſubjected to a forfeiture of their eſtates, and a confiſca- 
tion of their goods and chattels”. 

Tun king paſſed an equitable law, that the goods of 
a val ſhould not be feized for the debe of his lord, un- 
leſs the vailal be furcty for the debt; and that the rents 
of vaſlals ſhould be paid to the creditors of the lord, not 
to the lord himſelf. It is remarkable, that this law was 
enacted by the king in a council which he held at Ver- 
neuil, and which conſiſted of ſome prelates and barons of 
England, as well as fome of Normandy, Poictou, Anjou, 
Maine, Touraine, and Britanny ; and the ſtatute took 
place in all theſe laſt- mentioned territories, though to- 
tally unconnefied with each other*: A certain proof 
how irregular the ancient feudal government was, and 
how near the ſovereigns, in ſome inftances, approached to 
deſpotiſm, though in others they ſeemed ſcarcely to poſſeſs 
any authority. If a prince, much dreaded and revered 
Rke Henry, obtained but the appearance of general con- 
ſent to an ordinance which was equitable and juſt, it 
be. ame immediately an eftabliſhed law, and all his ſub- 
jects acquieſced in it. If the prince was hated or deſpiſed ; 
if the nobles, who ſupported him, had ſmall influence ; 
if the humours of the times diſpoſed the people to queſ- 


* Diceto, p. 50. Chron. Cra, 1432 „. 
. 248. It ws ufuil for the kings of England, after the conqueft of be. 
land, to ſummon barons and members of that country to the Er giith parlis. 
nent. Maoligeuz's Caſe of beland, p. 6g, 65, 66. t Spelman 
even doubts whether the law were not al ext-nded to England. If it were 
not, it could only be becauſe Henry did not ch. se it ; for bis authoricy 
was greater in that kivgdom than in bis trac ſmarige domi nic ne. * 
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tion the juſtice of his ordinance ; the fulleſt and moſt © n 
authentic 


had no authority. Thus all was con- 
fufion and 22 “%K 
ſeece and vieknce decided every thing, 
Tun ee which had attended Henry in his wars 


He ſent over his fourth fon, Jobn, into Ireland, with a 
view of making a more complete conqueſt of the iſland ; 
but the petuiance and incapacity of this prince, by which 
he enraged the Iriſh chieftains, obliged the king foon after 
to recal him. The king of France had fallen into an 


young prince was reftored to health, by Becket's in- 
an apoplexy, which deprived him of his underſtanding : 
| Dre 
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that no dangerous rivalſhip, for a long time, aroſe be- 
tween them. The Engliſh monarch, inflead of taking 
advantage of his own fituztion, rather employed his good 
offices in compoling the quarreis which aroſe in the royal 
family of France; and he was ſucceſsful in mediating a 
regonc!iation between Philip and his mother and uncles. 


Theſe ſervices were but ill requited by Philip, who, when 
he came to man's eſtate, fomented all the domeſtic dif- 
cords in the royal family of England, and encouraged 
Henry's fons in their ungrateful and undutiful behaviour 
towards him. 

Fzixcs Henry, equally impatient of obtaining power, 
and incapable of uſing it, renewed to the king the demand 
of his reſigning Normandy ; and on meeting with a re- 
ſuſal, be fied with his confort to the court of France: 
But not finding Philip, at that time, diſpoſed to enter 
into war for his fake, be accepted of his fatker's offers 
of recouciliation, and made him fubmiſſions. It was a 
cruel circumſtance in the king's fortune, that he could 
hope for no tranquillity from the criminal enterprizes of 
his ſons but by their mutual diſcord and animoſities, 
which diſturbed his family, and threw his tate into con- 
vulficus. Richard, whom he had made maſter of Gui- 
genius by ſuppreſſing the revolts of his mutinous barons, 
refuſed to obey Henry's orders, in doing homage to his 
elder brother for that dutchy ; and he defended himſelf 
againſt young Henry and Geoffrey, who, uniting their 
arms, carried war into his territories *. I be Hing, with 
ſorne difficulty, compoſed this difference ; but immediately 
found his elde ſt ſon engaged in conſpiracies, and ready to 
take arms againſt himſelf. While the young prince was 
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a fever at Martel, a caſtle near Turenne, to which he had 


. retired in diſcontent; and ſeeing the approaches of death, 283. 


. he was at laſt ſtruck with remorſe for bis undutiful be- 
| haviour towards his father. He fent a meſſage to the 
king, who was not far diſtant ; expreſſed his contrition 
for his faults; and entreated the favour of a viſit, that 
- he might at leaſt die with the fatisfaftion of having ob- 
tained his forgiveneſs. Henry, who had fo often experi- 
that his fickneſs was entirely feigned, and he durſt not 
entruſt himſelf into his ſon's hands: But when he foca 
.after received intelligence of young Henry's death, an! 
the proofs of his fincere repentance, this good prince vas 


affefied with the deepeſt forrow ; he thrice fainted away; Hoary. 


he accuſed his own hard-heartedneſs in refuſing the dying 
requeſt of his fon; and he lamented that he had deprived 
that prince of the laſt opportunity of maiing atonement 
for his offences, and of pouring out his foul in the hoſom 
of his reconciled father”. This prince dicd in the 
twenty-cighth year of his age. 
Taz bchaviour of his furviving children did not tend 
to give the king any conſolation for the loſs. As piince 
Henry had left no poſterity, Richard was become heir to 
third ſurviving fon and favourite, ſhould inherit Guienne 
as his appanage: But Richard refuſed his content, fled 
into that dutchy, and even made preparations for carrying 
on war, as well againit his father as agaiaft his bruther 
Geoffrey, who was now put in policfiion of Britanny. 
Henry ſent for Eleanor, his queer, the heireſs of Gui- 
enne, and required Richard to deliver up to ber the 
dominion of theſe territories ; which that prince, eicher 
dreading an inſurrection of the Gafcons in her favuur, of 


, V Bened., Abb. p. 393, Hoveden, p- 622. Wt v3 & 2: bg. 
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cn 4P. retaining ſome ſenſe of duty towards her, readily per- 
res formed; and he peacrably returned to his father's court. 
nub, 
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No ſooner was this quarre] accommodated, than Geoffrey, 


the moſt vicious perhaps of all Henry's unhappy family, 
broke out into violence ; demanded Anjou to be annexed 
to his dominions of Britanny ; and on meeting with a 
refuſal, fled to the court of France, and levied forces 


as lord paramount, diſputed fome time his title to this 
wardſhip ; but was obliged to yield to the inclinations of 
the Bretons, who preferred the government of Henry. 
Bur the rivalſhip between theſe potent princes, and 
all their inferior intereſts, ſeemed now to have given 
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rity. The general cry was, that they were unworthy 
of enjoying any inheritance in heaven who did not vin- 
dicate from the dominion of the infidels the inheritance 
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© F 4 Þ. cired a conference between Henry and Philip near Gifors, 
oo forced all theſe topics z gave 2 pathetic deſcription. of 


- the miſerable ſtate of the eaftern Chriftians ; and employ- 
ed every argument to excite the ruling paſſions of the age, 
— ——M—A— WM apr yagal The two 

monarchs immediately took the croſs ; many of their 
moſt conſiderable vaſſals imitated the example; and as 
the emperor Frederic I. entered into the ſame confederacy, 
fome well-grounded hopes of ſucceſs were entertained ; 
and men flattered themſelves, that an enterprize which 
had failed under the conduct of many independent lead- 
ers, or of imprudent princes, might at latt, by the efforts 
of ſuch potent and able monarchs, be brought to a happy 

Tun kings of France and England impoſed a tax, 
amounting to the tenth of all moveable goods, on ſuch as 
remained at home © ; but as they exempted from this bur- 
den molt of the regular clergy, the ſecular afpired to the 
fame immunity ; pretended that their duty obliged thera 
to aſſiſt the cruſade with their prayers alone; and it was 
with ſome difficulty they were conſtrained to deſiſt from 
an oppoſition, which in them, who had been the chief 
promoters of thoſe pious enterprizes, appeared with the 
worſt grace imaginable *. This backwardneſs of | the 
clergy is perhaps a ſymptom, that the enthuſiaſtic ardour, 
which had at firſt ſeized the people for cruſades, was 
now by time and ill ſucceſs conſiderably abated ; and 
that the frenzy was chiefly ſupported by the military 
genius and love of glory in the monarchs. 

Bur before this great machine could be put in motion, 
there were flill many obſtacles to furmount. Philip, 
jealous of Henry's power, entered into a private conſe- 
d-racy with young Richard; and, working on bis am- 
bitious and impatient temper, perſuaded him, inſtead of 
* Bened, Ahh. p. 53% * Neybrig. p. 435. Heming. p. 52 
. © Byned. Abd. p. 488. 4 Pe:ri Niesen. eifli, 112. 
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Toulouſe, who immediately carried complaints of tifis 
violence before the king of France as his ſuperior lord. 
ip remonſtrated with Henry; but received for anſwer, 
that Richerd had coofetfed to the archbiltep of Dublin, 
rien by the approbaion of Philip wee. and was 


entirely opened the eyrs of the king of England, and fully 
convinced him of the perfidy of his fon, and his ſecret 
alliaace with Philip, of which he had before only enter- 


© Nened. Ad. p. 508. 


to offer terms of peace. Theſe terms were fuch __ 
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| Richard, as the chief ſpring of diſcord : But the ſentence 
| pared, and was zealouſly ſupported by the clergy, had 


to the king. Henry, diſquieted by the daily revolts of 
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tained fome fuſpicion. The king of France required 
that Richard ſhould be crowned king of England in the 
kfetime of his father, mould be inveſted in all his trand. 
marine dominions, and ſhould i e 
— 2 — 
and who had already been condudted into England *. 
Henry had experienced fuch fatal effects, both from the 
crowning of his eldeſt fon, and from that prince”s alli- 
ance with the royal family of France, that be rejected 
theſe terms; and Richard, in conſequence of his ſecret 
agreement with Philip, immediately revolted from him ', 
did homage to the king of France for all the domini 
veſtitures, as if he had already been the lawful 
Several hifforians aſſert, that Henry hi — — 
enamoured of young Alice, and mention this as an addi- 
tional reaſon for his refuſing theſe conditions: But he 
had fo many other juſt and equitable motives for his con- 
duct, that it is ſuperfluous to affign 2 cauſe, which the 


Sr that monarch render 


«theſe encreafing obſtacles to the cruſade, excommunicated 


of excommunication, which, when it was properly pre- 


ual in the preſent caſe. The chief barons of Poid 
V. and Anjou, being attached to the 
young prince, and finding that be had now _ 
inveſtiture from their ſuperior lord, declared for him, and 
made inroads into the territories of fuch as ftill adhered 


| Þ Bened. Abb. p. 523. Hoveden, þ. 652. 2 $2208) 
Wenbely, p. 437+ 
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bow their turbulent Gilpolition, had 2gxin recourſe to © 8.4 F. 


mw papal authority; and engaged the cardinal Anagni, who _ 
| had fucceeded Albano in the legateſhip, to threaten Philip 22 

en kying an interdict on all his dominions. But 

lice, Philip, who was a prince of great vigour and capacity, 


deſpiſed the menace, and told Anagni, that it belonged 
not to the pope to interpoſe in the temporal diſputes of 
princes, much leſs in thoſe between him and his rebellious 


* 


= 


all- l. He even proceeded ſo ſar as to reproach him with 
ed gartiality, and with receiving bribes from the king of 
ret WY England * ; while Richard, fill more outrageous, offered 
a to draw his ſword againſt the legate, and was hindered, 


by the interpoſition alone of the company, from com- 
mitting violence upon him 

Tun king of England was now obliged to defend his 
dominions by arms, and to engage in 2 war with France 
and with his eldeſt fon, a prince of great valour, on ſuch 
diſadvantageous terms. Ferté- Bernard fell firſt into the 
hands of the enemy: Mans was next taken by aſſault; 
and Henry, who had thrown himſelf into that place, 
eſcaped with fome difficulty : Amboiſe, Chaumont, 
and Chateau de Loire, opened their gates on the appear- 
ance of Philip and Richard: Tours was w<naced ; and 
the king, who had retired to Saumur, and bad daily in- 
ſtances of the cowardice or infidelity of his governors, 
expefted the moſt diſmal iſſue to all his enterprizes. 
While be was in this ſtate of deſpondency, the duke of 
Burguady, the carl of Flanders, and the archbiſhop of 


= 


ligence, which he zeceived of the taking of Tours, and 
which made him fully ſenſible of the deſperate fituation 
of his affairs, ſo ſubdued his ſpirit, that he fubmines to 
22 — 2 
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nr. He agreed, that Richard ſhould marry the princeſs Alice; 
3 that that prince ſhould receive the homage and oath of 
1 fealty of all his ſubjects both in England and bis tranſ- 
marine dominions ; that he himſelf ſhould pay twenty 
thouſand marks to the king of France as a compenſation 
for the charges of the war; that his own barons ſhou d 
engage to make him obſerve this treaty by force, and ia 
caſe of his violating it, ſhould promiſe to join Philip and 
Richard 2gainft him; and that all his vaſſals, who had 
entered into confederacy with Richard, ſhould receive an 
indemnity for the offence ". 
accuſtomed to give the kw in moſt weaties, received 
from theſe diſadvantageous terms, was the leaſt that he 
met with on this occaſion. When he demanded a lift of 
thoſe barons, to whom he was bound to grant a pardon 
for their connections wich Richard, he was aſtoniſhed to 
find, at the head of them, the name of his ſecond fon, 
Jahn ; who had always been his favourite, whoſe inte- 
reſts he had ever anziouſly at heart, and who had even, 
on account of his aſcendant over him, often excited the 
— — The unhappy father, already over- 
with cares and forrows, finding this laſt diſ:p- 
pointment in his domeſtic tcaderneſs, broke out into 
exprefiions of the utmolt deſpair, curſed the day in which 
he received his miſerable being, and beſtowed, on his 
ungratefu} and undutiful children, a malediction which 
he never cuuld be prevailed on to retract 1. The more 
his heart was difpoſed to friendihip and affection, tte 
more- he reſented the barbarous return which his four 
ſons had ſucceſſively made to his parental care; and this 
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near Saumur. His natural fon, Geoffrey, who alone 
to the nunnery of Fontervrault ; where it lay in flate in 
the abbey-church. Next day Richard, who came to 
viat the dead body of his father, and who, notwithſtand- 
generoſity, was firuck with horror and remorſe at the 
bghe; and as the attendants obſerved, that at that very 
iaftant, blood guſhed from the mouth and noſtrils of the 
corple*, he exclaimed, agreeably to a vulgar ſuperſtition, 
that he was his father's murderer ; and he exprefled a 
deep ſenſe, though too late, cf that undutiful behaviour 
which had brought his parent to an untimely grave 


Tuus died, in the fiſty-cighth year of his age, and ane cer 
thirry-fifth of his reign, the greateſt prince of his time, 5. 


for viſdom, virtue, and abilities, and the moſt powerful in 
extent of dominion of all thoſe that had ever filled the 
throne of England. His character, in private as well as in 
public life, is almoſt without a blemiſh ; and he feen:s tu 
have poiſciied every accompliſhment, both of body and 
mind, which makes a man either eſtimable or amiable. 
He was of a middle ſtature, ſtrong and well proportioned ; 
tion affable and entertaining: his elocution eaſy, per- 
ſuaſive, and ever at command. He loved peace, but poſ- 
ſefled both bravery and conduct in war; was provident 
without timidiry ; ſevere in the execution of juſtice with- 

out rigour ; and temperate without auſterity. He pre- 
ſerved health, and kept himſelf from corpuleney, to which 
he was ſomewhat inclined, by an abſtemious dict, and 
by frequent exerciſe, particularly hunting. When he 
could enjoy leiſure, he recreated himſelf either in learned 
© Bencd, Abb. p. 24 Bromgtony py 2252, 


s M. Paris, p. oy. 
con- 


fife, quite broke his ſpirit, and threw him into a lnger - e 
ing fever, of which he expired, at the caftle of Chinon Cs 
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© H A P. converſation or in reading; and he cultivated his natural 
wonypeAI Wien by indy, above any prince of his game. His af- 


2 


Character has been tranſmited to us by ſeveral writers, 


Mifcellane- 


. 


none ct this 
rig". 


ſections, as well as his enmities, were warm and durable; 
and his long experience of the ingratitude and infidelity 
of men never deſtroyed the natural ſenſibility of his tem- 
per, which diſpoſed him to friendſhip and fociety. His 


who were his contemporaries” ; and it extremely reſembles, 
in its moſt remarkable features, that of his maternal 


grandfather Henry I.: Excepting only, - that ambition, 


which was 2 ruling paſſion in both, found not in the firſt 
Henry ſuch unexceptionable means of exerting itſelf, and 
nal in themſelves and were the cauſe of farther crimes, 
empted. 


Tris prince, like moſt of his predeceſſors of the Nor- 
man line, except Stephen, paſſed more of his time on the 
continent than in this ifland : He was furrounded with 
French gentry and nobility attended him when he refided 
in England: Both nations acted in the government, as if 
they were the ſame people; and, on many occaſions, the 

i ſeem not to have been diſtinguiſhed. As the 
king and all the Engliſh barons were of French ex- 
trachon, the manners of that people acquired the aſcen- 
dant, and were regarded as the models of imitation. All 
forcign improvements, therefore, ſuch as they were, in 
literature and politeneſs, in laws and arts, feem now to 
have been, in a good meaſure, tranſplanted into England; 
and that kingdom was become little inferior, in all the 
faſhionable accompliſhments, to any of its neighbours on 


t Peri Nef. epi. 46, 47. in — vet. xxtv. p..g85, g86, 
| ©. Girali, Camb. p. 783. &c. | | 
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manners and principles of the Szxons, were exchanged © 3 r. 
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: The feudal ideas of civil government, the 15 
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of the people : By the former, the ſenſe of ſubmiſſion to- 
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the fame liberty and independence which they faw 

ed by their brethren on the continent, and defired to | 
thoſe exorbitant prerogatives and arbitrary prac- 
which the neceities of war, and the violence of 
had at firſt obliged them to indulge in their mo- 
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it was not long cre this fecret revolution in the fenti- 
ments of men produced, firſt violent convulſions in the 
fate, then an evident alteration in the maxims of go- 
Tus hiſtory of all the preceding kings of England 
ſince the ronqueſt, gives evident proofs of the diſorders at- 

tending the feudal inftitutions ; the licentiouſnefs of the 

laws, and of animoſity againſt each other : The condut 
' of the barons in the tranſmarine dominions of thoſe mo- 
. narchs, afforded perhaps ſtill more flagrant inſtances of 
Ve. I. _—_ -. theſe 
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engen theſe convulſions; and the hiſtory of France, during ſe- 
— ages, conkifts almoſt entirely of narrations of this 


225g. 


had been expoſed to the incurſions of a public enemy. 


nature. "The cities, during the continuance of this vio- 
lent government, could neither be very numerous nor 
populous; and there occur inſtances, which feem to 
evince, that, though theſe are always the firſt feat of law 
and liberty, their police was in general looſe and irregu- 
lar, and expoſed to the fame diforders, with thoſe by 
which the country was generally infeſted. It was a cuſ- 
tom in London for great numbers, to the amount of a 
hundred or more, the fons and relations of conſiderable 
citizens, to form themſelves into a licentious confede- 


racy, to break into rich houſes and plunder them, to rob 


and murder the paſſengers, and to commit with impunity 
all forts of diſorder. By theſe crimes, it had become fo 
dangerous to walk the ftreets by night, that the citizens 
durſt no more venture abroad after ſun-ſet, than if they 


The brother of the carl of Ferrars had been murdered by 
ſome of thoſe nocturnal rioters ; and the death of fo emi- 
nent a perſon, which was much more regarded than that 
of many thouſands of an inferior ſtation, fo provoked the 
king, that he ſwore vengeance againſt the criminals, and 
became thenceforth more rigorous in the execution of the 
laws®. 

Trent is another inftance given by hiſtorians, which 
proves to what a height ſuch riots had proceeded, and how 
A band of them had attacked the houſe of a rich citizen, 
with an intention of plundering it ; had broken through 
a ftone-wall with hammers and wedges; and had already 
entered the houſe ſword in hand: when the citizen, armed 
cap- a- pee, and fupported by his faithful ſervants, appeared 
in the paſſage to oppoſe them: He cut off the right hand 
of the fuſt robber that entered ; and made fuch flout re- 


» Beaed, Abb. p. 296. 


ſiſtance, 
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Eſtance, that his neighbours had leiſure to aſſemble, and © BA r. 


come to his rclief. The man who loft his hand was 


— 
taken; and was tempted by the promiſe of pardon to us. 


reveal his confederates; among whom was one John Se- 
in London. He was convicted by the ordeal; and 
though he offered five hundred marks for his life, the 
king refuſed the money, and ordered him to be hanged . 
It appears from a ſtatute of Edward I. that theſe diſorders 
were not remedied even in that reign. It was then made 
penal to go out at night after the hour of the curfew, to 

carry a weapon, or to walk without a light or lanthorn *. 

It is faid in the preamble to this law, that, both by night 
and by day, there were continual frays in the ſtreets of 


Hanzy's care in adminiſtering juſtice had gained 
him fo great a reputation, that even foreign and diſtant 
princes made him arbiter, and ſubmitted their differences 
to his judgment. Sanchez, king of Navarre, having 
fome controverſies with Alfonſo, king of Caſtile, was 
contented, though Alfonſo had married the daughter of 
Henry, to chuſe this prince for a referee; and they 
agreed, each of them to confign three caſtles into neutral 
hands, as a pledge of their not departing from his award. 
Henry made the cauſe be examined before his great coun- 
cil, and gave a ſentence, which was ſubmitted to by both 
parties. Theſe two Spaniſh kings ſent each a ſtout cham- 
pion to the court of England, in order to defend his cauſe 
by arms, in caſe the way of duel had been choſen by 
Henry r. 

Hzenzvy fo far aboliſhed the barbarous and abſurd 
practice of confiſcating ſhips, which had been wrecked 
on the coaft, that he ordained, if one man or animal were 


w Bened., Abb. p. 197, 198. x Obſervatioas on the ancient Sta- 
tutes, p. 216. y Rymer, vol. iv, p, 43. Bened. Abb. p. 172. Di- 
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1 alive in the ſhip, that the veſſel and goods ſhould be re- 
ſtored to the owners *. 
| Tus reign of Henry was remarkable alſo for on in- 
3 ſucceſſors, and was attended with the moſt important 
| conſequences. This prince was diſguſted with the ſyecies 
of military force which was eſtabliſhed by the feudal in- 
: ſtitutions, and which, though it was extremely burdenſome 
| to the ſubjeRt, yet rendered very little ſervice to the ſove- 
reign. The barons, or military tenants, came late into 
the field ; they were obliged to ferve only forty days; 
they were unſkilfu] and diſorderly in all their operations ; | 
and they were apt to carry into the camp the fame re- 
fraftory and independent ſpirit, to which they were ace 
tomed in their civil government. Henry, thereſare, in- 
troduced the practice of making a commutation of their 
military ſervice for money; and he levied feutages from 
his baronies and knights fees, inflead of requiring the 
perſonal attendance of his vaſlals. There is mention 
made, in the hiſtory of the exchequer, of theſe ſcutages 
in his ſecond, fifth, and cighteenth year* z, and other 
writers give us an account of three more of them *. When 
the prince had thus obtained money, he made a contract 
with ſome of thoſe adventurers, in which Europe at that 
time abounded : They found him ſoldiers of the fame 
character with themſelves, who were bound to ſerve for 
2 ſtipulated time: The armies were leſs numerous, but 
more uſeful, than when compoſed of all the military vaſ- 
fals of the crown: The feudal inflitutions began to re- 
lax: The kings became rapacious for money, on which 
all their power depended : The barons, fecing no end of 
cxaftions, ſought to defend their property: And as the 


fame cauſes had nearly the ſame effect, in the different 
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eee 
moveables or perſonal eſtates of his ſubjects, nobles as well 
as commons. Their zeal for the holy wars made them 
ſubmit to this innovation; and a precedent being once 
uſual method of fupplying the neceſſities of the crown. 
"The tax of Danegelt, fo generally odious to the nation, 
was remitted in this reign. 

" Fr was a uſual prafiice of the kings of England to 
repeat the ceremony of their coronation thrice every year, 
on alembling the ftates at the three great feſtivals. Hen- 
ry, after the firſt years of his reign, never renewed this 
ceremony, which was found to be very expenſive and very 
ukhs. None of his fucceifors revived it. It is con- 
ſidered as a great aft of grace in this prince, that he 
mitigated the rigor of the foreſt laws, and puniſhed any 
trankyreffions of them, not capitally, but by fines, im- 
priſonments, and other more moderate penaltics. 

R le 
fo well enter into the body of our hiſtory, it may not be 
improper to mention the quarrel between 
of York, and Richard archbiſhop of Canterbury. We 
may judge of the violence of military men and laymen, 
when ecclefiaftics could proceed to fuch extremities. Car- 
dinal Haguezun being ſent, in 1176, as legate into Bri- 
tain, fummoned an affembly of the clergy at London; 
and as both the archbiſhops pretended to fit on his right 
hand, this queſtion of precedency begat 2 controverſy 
between them. The monks and retainers of archbiſhop 
| fell upon Roger, in the preſence of the cardinal 
and of the fynod, threw him to the ground, trampled him 
— — him with blows, that be was 
Hhz taken 
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from their violence. The archbiſhop of Canterbury was 
obliged to pay a large ſum of money to the legate, in or- 
der to ſuppreſs all complaints with regard to this enor- 
mity ©. 

W are told by Gyraldus Cambrenſis, that the monks 
and prior of St. Swithun threw themſelves, one day, pro- 
r om 
plaining, with many tears and much doleful lamentation, 
that the biſhop of Wincheſter, who was alſo their abbot, 
had cut off three diſhes from their table. How many has 
he left you? faid the king. Ten only, replied the diſcon- 
folate monks. I myſelf, exclaimed the king, never have 
more than three; and I enjoin your biſhop to reduce you 
to the ſame number. 

Tis king left only two legitimate fons, Richard, who 
ſucceeded him, and John, who inherited no territory, 
though his father had often intended to leave him a part 
of his extenſive dominions. He was thence commonly 
ters; Maud, born in 2156, and married to Henry, duke 
of Saxony; Eleanor, born in 1162, and married to Al- 
phonio, king of Caftile ; Joan, born in 1163, and mar- 
ried to William, king of Sicily. 

Henny is faid by ancient hiſtorians to have been of 
a very amorous diſpoſition ; They mention two of his 
natural fons by Roſamond, daughter of lord Clifford, 
namely, Richard Longeſpee, or Longſword (focalled from 
the ſword he uſually wore), who was afterwards married 
to Ela, the daughter and heir of the earl of Saliſbury ; and 
Geoffrey, firſt biſhop of Lincoln, then archbiſhopof Vork. 
All the other circumſtances of the ſtory, commonly told 
of that lady, ſeem to be fabulous. 


© Bened. Abb. p. 130, 130. Brompton, p. 110g. Chron. Gerv. p. 
Neubrig. p. 473. « Gir. Camb. cap. 5. in Anglia Sacra, vol. ii, 
© Diceto, p. 686, 
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NOTE fA}, p. 12. 


HIS queſtion has been diſputed with as great zeal, and 
even acrimony, between the Scotch and Irifh anti 

ries, as if the honour of their reſpective countries were the 
moſt deeply concerned in the decifion. We ſhall not enter into 
any detail on fo unintereſting a ſudject; but ſhall propoſe our 
in a few words. It appears more than probable, from 
the fimilitude of language and manners, that Britain either was 
originally peopled, or was ſubdued, by the migration of inha- 
bitants from Gaul, and Ireland from Britain: The poſition of 
the ſeveral countries is an additional reaſon that favours this 
concluſion. It appears alfo probable, that the migrations of 
that colony of Gauls or Celts, who peopled or ſubdued Ire- 
land, was originally made from the north-weſt parts of Britain; 
and this conjefture (if it do not merit a higher name) is 
founded both on the Iriſh language, which is a very different 
diale& from the Welſh, and from the language anciently ſpoken 
in South Britain, and on the vicinity of Lancaſhire, Cumberland, 
Galloway, and Argyleſtäre, to that iſland. Theſe events, as 
they paſſed long before the age of hiſtory and records, muſt be 
known by reaſoning alone, which in this cafe feems to be 
pretty ſatisfaftory : Cæſar and Tacitus, not to mention a mul- 
Fade of arher Goeek and Roman authors, were guided by 
like inferences. But beſides theſe primitive fats, which lie 
in a very remote antiquity, it is a matter of poſitive and un- 
doubted teſtimony, that the Roman province of Britain, during 
the time of the lower empire, was much infeſied by bands of 
Hh 4 robbery 
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robbers or pirates, whom the provincial Britons called Sevts 
"or Scuits a name which was probably uſed as a term of re- 
proach, and which theſe banditti themſelves did not acknow- 
ledge or aſſume. We may infer from two paſſages in Clan- 
dian, and from one in Oroſius, and another in Ifidore, that the 
chief ſeat of theſe Scots was in Ireland. That ſome part of 
the Iriſh freebooters ed back te the north-weſt parts of 
Britain, whence their anceſtors had probably been derived in 
2 more remote age, is pokitively aſſerted by Bede, and implied 
in Gildas. I grant, that neither Bede nor Gildas are Can 


or Tacituſes; but fack as they are, they remain the fole 
teſtimony on the ſubjeR, and therefore maſt be relied on for 
want of better: Happily, the frivolouſneſs of the queſtion 
correſponds to the weakneſs of the authorities. Not to men- 


tion, that, if any part of the traditional hiflory of a barka- 
can be relied on, it is the of nations, 
and even ſometimes that of families. It is in vain to argue 
againft theſe facts from the ſuppoſed warlike ion of the 
and un warlike of the ancient Iriſh. 


ments are flill much weaker than the authorities. Nations 


change quickly in theſe The Britons were 
emꝛ—I2qVc—— ——ũ 2 — 


ons for their defence, who repelled thoſe invaders: Yet the 
fame Britons valiantly refiſted, for 150 years, not only this vic- 


in upon them from all quarters. Robert Bryce, in 1322, made 2 
peace, in which England, after many defeats, was conſtrained 
to acknowledge the independence of his country: Yet in no 
more diſtant period than ten years after, Scotland was totally 
ſubdued by a ſmall handful of Engliſh, led by a few private 
noblemen. All hiflory is full of fock events. The Irifh Scots, 
in the courſe of two or three centuries, might find time and op- 
portunities ſufficient to ſettle in North Bricain, though we can 
neither align the peried nor caufes of that revolution. Their 
barbaroug manner of life rendered them much fitter than the 
Romantfes fubduing theſe mountaineers. And, in a word, it 
bee language of the two countries, that the 
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one are a colony from the other. Wehave politive evidknts, 

that may be wiſhed for, that the former, in the third or fourth 

century, ſprang from the lauer : We have a6 evidence ac all - 

Fig of gy Ef ob 1 that the 

name of Erſe or Iriſh, given by the low country Scots to the 

PEN > 
—— delivered from father to fon, * 


NOTE [BI p. 317, 


* HERE is a feeming concadiftion in ancient hifloriens | 
with regard to ſome circumſtances in the ftory of Edwy 
and Rlgive. It is agreed, that this prince had 2 violent paſ- 
fion for his ſecond or third couſin, Elgiva, whom he married, 
though within the degrees prohibited by the canons. It is alſo 
agreed, that he was dragged from a lady on the day of his co- 
ronation, and that the lady was afterwards treated with the fin- 
gular barbarity above mentioned. The only difference is, that | 
Oſborne, and ſome others call her his ſtrumpet, not his wiſe, as 8 
the is faid to be by Malmeſbury. But this difference is eaſily | 1 
reconciled: For if Edwy married her contrary to the canons, 4 
the monks would be ſure to deny her to be his wife, and would 

inſiſt that ſhe could be nothing but his ſtrumpet: So that, on | 
the whole, we may eſteem this repreſentation of the matter as - 4 
certain; at leaſt, as by far the moſt probable. If Edwy bad - = 
only kept a miſtreſs, it is well known, that there are methods 
of accommodation with the church, which would have pre- 
vented the clergy from proceeding to ſuch extremities againſt 
him: But his marriage, contrary to the canons, was an inſult 
on their authority, 6 a 


can theſe accounts be 
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whole number amount only to 300, which is more probable. 
The fleet of Ethelred, Edgar's fon, muſt have been hort of 
2000 ſhips ; yet the Saxon Chronicle, p- 1 37, fays it was the 
greateſt navy that ever had been ſeen in England. 


NOTE [DJ p. 241- 

HIT ie I ne 
of the Danes as if it had been univerſal, and as if every 
individual of that nation throughout England had been put to 
death. But the Danes were almoſt the fole inhabitants in the 
kingdoms of Northumberland and Eaſt Anglia, and were very 
numerous in Mercia. This repreſentation, therefore, of the 
matter is abſolutely impoſſible. Great reſiſtance maſt have 
been made, and violent wars enſued ; which was not the caſe. 
This account given by Wallingford, though he ſtands fingle, 
molt be admitted as the only truc one. We are told, that the 
name Lardaze, lord Dane, for an idle lazy fellow, who lives at 
other people's expence, came from the conduct of the Danes, 
who were put to death. But the Engliſh princes had been in- 
tirely maſters for ſeveral generations; and only ſupported a 
military corps of that nation. It ſeems probable, therefore, 
that it was theſe Danes only that were pat to death. 


NOTE HI p. 267. 

HE ingenious author of the article Gopw:rs, in the 
Biographia Britannica, has endeavoured to clear the 
memory of that nobleman, upon the ſuppoſition, that all the 
Engliſh annals had been falfifed by the Norman hiſtorians after 
the conqueſt. But that this jon has not much founda- 
tion, appears hence, that almoſt all theſe hiftorians have given 
a very good character of his fon Harold, whom it was much 
more the intereſt of the Norman cauſe to blacken. 


NOTE [F}], p. 277- 
HE whole flory of the tranſactions between Edward, 
Harold, and the duke of Normandy, is told fo differ- 
ently by the ancient writers, that there are few important 
paſſages of the Engliſh hiſtory liable to ſo great uncertainty. 
] have followed the account which appeared to me the moſt 
| conſiſtent 
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conſiſtent and probable. It does not ſeem likely, that Edward 
ever executed 2 will in the duke”: favour, much lefs that he 
got it ratified by the fates of the kingdom, as is affirmed by 
fome. The will would have becn known to all, and would 
have been produced by the Congueror, to whom it gave fo 
plauſible, and really fo juſt a title ; but the doubtful and am- 
biguous manner, in which he ſeems always to have mentioned 
it, proves, that he could only plead the known intentions of 
that monarch in his favour, which he was deſirous to call a 
will. There is indeed a charter of the Conqueror preſerved 
by Dr. Hickes, vol. i. where he calls him ſelf rex bereditarins, 
meaning heir by will; but a prince, poſſeſſed of fo much 
power, and attended with fo much ſucceſs, may employ what 
pretence he pleaſes : It is ſufficient to refute his pretences to 
obſerve, that there is a great difference and variation among 
hiſtorians, with regard to 2 point which, had it been real, 
muſt have been agreed upon by all of them. 

Again, fome hiſtorians, particularly Malmibury and Matthew 
of Weſtminſter, afirm that Harold bad no intention of going 
over to Normandy, but that taking the air in a pleafure-boat 
on the coaſt, he was driven over by ſtreſs of weather to the ter- 
ritories of Guy count of Ponthieu: Bur beſides that this ſtory 
is not probable in itſelf, and is contradicted by moſt of the an- 
cient hifforians, it is contradicted by a very curious and au- 
thentic monument lately diſcovered. It is a tapeſtry, preſerved 
in the ducal palace of Rowen, and ſuppoſed to have been 
wrought by orders of Matilda, wife to the emperor : At leaſt 
it is of very great aatiquity. Harold is there repreſented as 
taking his departure from king Edward in execution of ſome 
commiſſion, and mounting his veſſel with a great train. The 
deſign of redeeming his brother and nephew,who were hoſtages, 
is the moſt likely cauſe that can be aſſigned; and is accordingly 
mentioned by Eadmer, Hoveden, Brompton, and Simeon of 
Durham. For a farther account of this piece of tapeſtry, fee 
Hiſtoire de FAcademie de Literature, tom. ix. page 535. 

NOTE [G], p. 202. 
T appears from the ancient tranſlations of the Saxon annals 
and laws, and from king Alfred”s tranſlation of Bede, as 


all the ancient hiſtorians, that comes in Latin, a/- 
well as from 


"NOTES TO THE FIRST VOLUME. 
—© * enim, There is only « clauſe in a Jaw of Ring Atbelfan”s, 
_ | (Ro Spelm. Conc. p. 406.) which has ffumbled fome antiqua- 
| ries, and has made them imagine that an earl was ſuperior to 
- an alderman. The weregild, or the price of an ear?”s blood, is 
tere fixed at 15,000 thrimfas, equal to chat of an archbiſhop; 
— whereas that of a biſhop and alderman is only 8000 thrimfas. 
I's ſolve this difficulty we muſt have recourſe to Selden's con- 
Jillkee' (foe his Tides of Honour, chap. v. p. 603, 604.), that 
_ chotens of cnc! was in the age of Athelftan juſt beginning to 
be in uſe in England, and flood at that time for the 
nie of the blood, heir to the crown. This he confirms 
ly hw of Cunate, & gc. where an atheling and an arch- 
—_— » diffhagy ave put upon the ſame footing. In another law of the 
— dame Abelian the weregild of the prince or atheling is faid 
 awbe 25,000 theimibe. See Wilkins, p. 71. He is therefore 
the fame who is called cart in the former law. 


oe I” 


is able to impoſe on ſuch great antiquaries as Spelman (ſee 
; in. verbo. Dreages) and Dugdale, (fee Baron. vol. i. 
3 is proved by Dr. Brady (fee Anfw. to Petyt, p. 11, 
beep « forgery; and is allowed as fuck by Tyrrel, 
defender of his party notions (ſee his 
3 

S 

Dann all his eflace, and could not obtain redrefs. 
, the. monalteries. Flor. Wigern. 
„ Chron. Abb. Sc. Petri de Burgo, p- 48. M. Paris, 
> & Sim. Dun. p. 200. Diceto, p. 482. Brompton, p. 967. 
% bk. 2344. Alur. Beverl. p. 130. Wear told by 

. = that Ivo de Taillebois plundered the monaſtery of 
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NOTE me 
HE obliging eee een n 
and lights at certain hours, upon the founding of a bell, 


called the conrfen, is repreſented by Polydere Viegil, ih gs as _ 


a mark of the ſervitude of the Engliſh. But this was a law of 
police, which William had previouſly eftabliſhed in 


See du Moulin, hiſt. de Normandie, p. 160. The Gn how 


—— Ä— LL. Burgor. cap. $6. 


NOTE {K), p. 260. 
HAT theſe laws were of Edward the Confer, which - 
the Engliſh, every reign during a century and a half, 


defire ſo paſſionately to have reſtored, is much diſputed by an- 
and our ignorance of them ſeems one of the 


deſects in the ancient Engliſh hiſtory, The collection of laws 


to be found 
clauſes favourable to the ſubject, that we fee no great reaſon 


of Edward ; which we may conjecture to have been 
more indulgent to liberty than the Norman inſtitutions. The 


NOTE [L}, ts. Cat 
n H. Hunt. p. 370. 372. M. . 

225. Gul. Neub. p. 387% Alured. Beverl. p. . 
>< If pany M. Paris, . 4- Sim. Dun. p. 206. 
Brompton, p. g62. 980. 1161. Gervaſe Tilb. lib. 1. cap. 16. 
Textus Roffenſs apud Seld. Spicileg. ad Eadm. p. 179. Gul, 
Fa. 5. 206. Ordericus Vitalis, N. 521. 666. 853. Epit, St. 
Thom. p. Sor. Gul. Mane. p. 52. 57. * 
Eadmer, p. 1106. Thom. Radborne in Ang. Sacra, vob. 3. 
p. 248. Monach. Rot. in Ang. Sacra, vol. ii. P. 276. Girald. 


| Crnd. in colem, vel. i I. 5. 43. * = wang The 


words of this laſt hiſtorian, who is very ancient, are remark- 
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are plaunly 


for their contending for them fo vehemently. It is probable, 
that the Engliſh meant the common lau, as it prevailed during | 
_ the reign 


moſt material articles of it were afterwards — 
Magna Charta. 
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quid in principe Anglorum, qui tant clad; fupereſſe poterant, fi- 
cerit, dicere, cum nih:] profit, mitt. Duid enim prodefſet, f nec 
unum in toto rogne de illis dicerem priffina poteffate uti permiſſum, 
ſed mne aut in gravem paupertatis rr detruſes, aut exhe- 
redatos, patria pulſes, aut gail: acm, wel cateris amputatis 
vita privates. Simili mods utihitate carere exiffims dicere quid in 
minorem populum, non falum ab , ſed a ſuis aiinum ft, cum id 
didi ſciamus difficile, et ob immanem crudelitatem fortafſts incre- 


dibile. 


NOTE un - „„ 
Y, by the feudal cuſtoms, was entitled to levy a tax 
for the marrying of his eldeſt daughter, and he exated 
three Ghillings a hide on all England. H. Hunt. p. 379- 
Some Merians (Brady, p. 270. and Tyrrel, vol. ii. p. 182.) 
heedleſsly make this fam amount to above 800,000 pounds of 
our preſent money: But it could not exceed 135,c00. Five 
hydes, ſometimes lefs, made 2 knight's fee, of which there 
were about 60,000 in England, conſequently near 3ce,coo 
hydes; and at the rate of three ſhillings a hyde, the ſum would 
amount to 4<,coo pounds, or 135,000 of our preſent money. 
See Rudborne, p. 257. In the Saxon times, there were only 
computed 243,6co hydes in England. 


| NOTE HU 344- 
"F= legates « latere, een 
of delegates, who poſſeſſed the full power of the pope 

in all the provinces committed to their charge, and were very 
buſy in extending, as well as exercifing it. They nominated 
to all vacant benefices, afſembled fynods, and were anxious to 
maintain ecclefiaſtical privileges, which never could be fully 
Protected without incroachments on the civil power. If there 
were the leaſt concurrence or oppoſition, it was always ſuppoſed 


that the civil power was to give way: Every deed, which had 


ſpiritual court, and could not be canvaſſed before a civil ma- 
gillrate. Theſe were the eftabliſhed laws of the church; and 


_ where a legate was ſent immediately from Rome, he was ſure 
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to maintain the papal claims with the utmoſt rigour : But it 
was an advantage to the king to have the archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury appointed legate, becauſe the connections of that pre- 
late with the kingdom tended to moderate his meaſures. 


NOTE [O}, p. 377- 


WILIA p- 383- (who is copied by 


later hiſtorians), aſſerts, that Geoffrey had ſome title to 
the counties of Maine and Anjou. He pretends that count 
Geoffrey, his father, had left him theſe dominions by a ſecret 
will, and had ordered that his body ſhould not be buried, till 
Henry ſhould fwear to the obſervance of it, which he, i 

of the contents, was induced to do. But befides that this 
ſtory is not very likely in icfelf, and favours of monkiſſ fiction, 
it is found in no other ancient writer, and is contradicted by 
ſome of them, particularly the monk of Marmoutier, who had 
better opportunities than Newbridge of knowing the truth. 
See Vita Gauf. Duc. Norman. p. 203. - 


NOTE [P}, p. 380. 
HE ſum ſcarcely appears credible ; as it would amount 
to muck above half the rent of the whole land. Ger- 
vaſe is indeed a contemporary author; but churchmen are 
monly but licle acquainted with the public revenues. This 


 fom would make 540,000 pounds of our preſent money. The 


Angevin ſhillings on in 
neee. 
levied on England: An inequality no wiſe probable. A nation 
may by degrees be brought to bear a tax of 15 ſhillings in the 
pound, but a ſadden and precarious tax can never be impoſed 
to that amount, without a very viſible neceſſity, eſpecially in 
an age fo little accuſtomed to taxes. In the ſucceeding reign 
the rent of a knight's fee was computed at four pounds a year. 
There were 60,000 knights fees in England. 


| NOTEf(Q], p. 382. 
— +> | ws 18. This conduct appears violent 
and arbitrary ; but was ſuitable to the ſtrain of ad mini- 
tration in thoſe days. His father, Geoffrey, though repre- 
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_ 1 at the time when the hben 
we from the excammanication provevaced again him by 
p< — My reaſons, why I give the preferences to Firz- 
Xs ) If the friendihip of Ficz-Stephens might 

2 P 
1 Kaen mul, during his life- 
1 . . than; hive rendered him mare partial on the other fide. (2.) 
D File biſhop was moved by inceref, as well as enmity, to calum. 
1 vince Becket. He had himielf to defend againſt the ſentence 
- Fe of Gnathmenicition, dreadfel to all, cipecially. to 2 pro- 

+ " ie; Ad bo noe clefincl mens thas ts they off the 
n r (5) He has altually henn galley of 
PE - 7 calumnies in that letter. Amoag theſe, I reckon the 
45-55 : He affirms, that, when Becket ſubſcribed the Con- 
©” ian of Chicaden, he fad plainly to all the bikes of 

2 nnn e 

25 x Joie and an grefenc 1 ſubmis ts it, aud to reſebee ts „ 

i | repent However barbarous the 

SE churchmen were then 
ME TE 4X meliy, ile are not words which » primace of grene enſe, 
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them from timidity, and led the way te their ſubſcribing, 


| But that the collect ion was not made by one (whoever he were) 
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This is contrary to the teſtimony of all the hiftorians, and di- 
reftly contrary to Becket's character, who ſurely was nutdeſti- 
rute either of courage or of zeal for eccleſiaſtical immunines. 
(4-) The violence and injuſtice of Henry, aſcribed to him by 
Fitz-Stephens, is of a piece with the reſt of the proſecution. 
Nothing could be more iniquitous, than, after two years 
flence, to make a ſudden and unprepared demand upon Becket 
to the amount of 44,000 marks (equal to a fum of near a mil- 


Hon in our time) and not allow him the leaſt interval to bring. 


in his accounts. If the king was ſo palpably oppreflive in one 
article, he may be preſumed to be equally fo in the reſt. (5. ) 
Though Follior's letter, or rather manifeſto, be addreſſed to 
Becket himſelf, it does not acquire more authority on that 


- account. We know not what anfowcr was made by Becket : 


The colleQion of letters cannot be ſuppoſed quite complete. 


very partial to that primate, appears from the tenor of them, 
where there are many paſſages very little favourable to him: 
Infomuch that the editor of them at Bruſſels, a Jeſuit, thought 
proper to publiſh them with great omiſſions, particularly of 
this lenerof Folliot's. Perhaps, Becket made no anfwer at all, 
2s not deigning to write to an excommunicated perſon, whoſe 
very commerce would contaminate him; and the biſhop, truſt- 


ing to this arrogance of his primate, might calumaiate him 


the more freely. (6.) Though the ſentence, pronounced on 
Becket by the great council, implies that he had refuſed to 
make any anſwer to the king's court, this does not fortify the 
narrative of Folliot : For if his excuſe was rejected as falſe and 
frivolous, it would be tr: ated as no anſwer. Becket fubmined 
fo far to the ſentence of confiſcation of goods and chattels, that 
he gave ſurety, which is a proof that he meant not at that time 
roqueſtion the authority of the king's courts. (7.) It maybe 
worth obſerving, that both the author of Hiſtoria quadrapar- 
tita, and Gervaſe, contemporary writers, agree with Firz- 
Stephens ; and the latter is not uſually very partial to Becket. 
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